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Berut  had  anciently  a  jDort,  which,  though  too 
small  for  the  admission  of  such  ships  as  are  now  used 
for  commerce,  would  still  be  very  serviceable  if  it 

'  I  am  indebted  for  great  part  of  this  chapter  to  my  nephew 
and  companion,  the  Rev,  C.  Deacon,  M.A.  It  appeared  in 
Bentlcy's  Miscellany,  April,  1852. 
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were  in  good  order;  but  the  pier  which  formed  it 
is  now  so  utterly  destroyed,  that  it  has  become  a 
pernicious  reef  of  rocks,  over  which  the  waves  beat 
into  the  former  harbour,  and  dash  over  the  very 
narrow  and  inconvenient  landing-place,  or  quay. 
That  reef  of  rocks  might  very  easily  be  again  con- 
verted into  a  protecting  pier,  so  that  the  cargoes 
of  ships  lying  in  the  roads  could  be  landed  or  em- 
barked with  smooth  water.  As  it  is,  the  porters  are 
frequently  obliged  to  wade  far  out  with  sacks  of 
corn  on  their  heads,  or  whatever  else  they  may  have 
to  discharge.  Its  restoration  would  be  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  property  ;  but  such  economy  is  not  yet 
understood  or  dreamt  of  in  the  East. 

The  night  after  our  arrival  a  sudden  squall  of 
wind,  to  which  the  coast  of  Syria  is  very  liable 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  put  all  the  boatmen  in 
commotion  to  save  their  craft  from  destruction, 
by  dragging  them  up  on  the  shore.  There  was  so 
much  noise  and  confusion  all  night,  under  our 
windows  overlooking  the  harbour,  that  I  expected  in 
the  morning  to  have  seen  many  wrecks  of  vessels 
and  bodies  of  drowned  men  on  the  beach.  The 
ships  in  the  roads  had  dragged  their  anchors. 

We  immediately  commenced  preparations  for  a 
journey  over  the  mountains.     The  first  thing  was  to 
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engage  a  dragoman  ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
choose  among  the  many  smooth-tongued,  plausible 
fellows,  Avho  all  came  with  the  best  of  characters. 

Four  gentlemen  '  who  had  been  our  shipmates 
from  Rhodes  had  bi'ought  one  of  these  indispensa- 
ble persons  with  them  from  Constantinople.  They 
were  therefore  able  to  secure  horses  and  mules 
sooner  than  we  could,  and  they  speedily  started  for 
the  Cedars ;  those  celebrated  old  trees,  the  last 
representatives  of  the  primeval  forests  of  Lebanon. 

The  season  was  so  far  advanced,  that  only  two 
days  afterwards,  when  Ave  were  able  to  leave  Berut, 
the  rain  which  had  just  fallen,  was  snow  in  the 
mountains,  and  rendered  the  place  where  these  ve- 
nerable trees  are  situated  inaccessible.  We  hoped 
to  be  more  fortunate  in  the  spring. 

Thursday,  Wtli  November.  We  were  ready  to  com- 

>  These  were  Messrs.  Scott  and  Gordon,  our  countrymen, 
and  MM.  Pierre  and  Louis  Calmeyn,  two  young  Belgians, 
brotliers.  We  met  at  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  after  they  had 
visited  the  Cedars,  and  again  at  Damascus ;  from  whence  we 
travelled  in  company,  with  separate  establishments,  through 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  across  the  desert  to  Cairo.  The  two 
Belgians  then  joined  us  in  a  delightful  voyage  up  the  Nile. 

It  never  has  been  my  lot,  and  I  think  it  must  have  been  rare 
with  any  travellers,  to  meet  accidentally  with  four  individuals 
so  thoroughly  desirable  as  travelling  companions.  I  parted 
from  them  with  feelings  of  sincere  esteem,  which  I  should  be 
proud  to  consider  as  reciprocated. 
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mence  our  journey  under  the  guidance  of  Micliele, 
a  Syrian  dragoman,  who  spoke  Turkish,  Greek, 
French,  Italian,  and  English  fluently,  with  a  little 
German,  besides  his  own  language,  Arabic.  "We  en- 
gaged to  pay  him  thirty- five  shillings  per  day  for  the 
two ;  which,  with  the  difference  of  exchange,  arbi- 
trarily fixed  at  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  together 
with  the  return  fare  from  Cairo,  the  bakshish  to  the 
"  Sheikh  of  the  Desert "  in  going  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  other  little  expenses,  made  it  amount  to  about 
one  guinea  a  day  for  each  of  us.  For  this  he  was 
to  provide  everything  except  wine,  spirits,  and 
beer.  It  was  not  more  than  had  been  paid  by  other 
travellers,  as  it  appeared  from  agreements  and 
vouchers  produced  by  said  Michele;  but  much  more 
than  our  new  companions  paid,  as  we  afterwards 
found ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  were  not  quite  so 
well  served. 

The  first  day's  start  is  always  a  long  and  a  trouble- 
some aflair ;  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  very  small 
space  on  the  narrow  quay  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
where  all  loading  and  adjusting  the  packages  of  the 
mules,  &c.,  had  to  be  done,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  boatmen,  &c.,  for  whose  more  legitimate  uses 
the  quay  was  intended,  besides  the  obstruction  we 
made  to  passengers.  Yet  no  one  grumbled,  though 
many  Avere  looking  on,  and  doubtless  exj^ressed  some 
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opinions.  How  would  such  a  thing  be  tolerated  in 
England  ?  Verily  there  seems  to  be  more  power  of 
doing  as  one  pleases  in  a  despotic  than  in  a  free  coun- 
try. At  all  events,  in  the  East  the  natives  are  very 
forhearincj  to  the  overhearing  manner  of  Englishmen ; 
especially  of  those  on  their  first  essay  in  travelling, 
hot  with  an  overweening  conviction  of  the  superi- 
ority of  everything  English  in  general,  and  of  their 
own  importance  in  particular. 

Our  cavalcade  consisted  of  four  horses,  for  our 
two  selves,  Michele  the  dragoman,  and  a  Greek 
cook ;  the  last  perched  on  a  pile  of  light  luggage. 
These  horses  were  very  good,  as  INIichele  proposed 
to  sell  them  at  Cairo ;  and  we  rode  them  all  the  way 
through  the  Desert,  in  preference  to  camels.  For 
our  tents,  cooking  apparatus,  &c.,  there  were  three 
mules  with  as  many  muleteers,  or  mukri.  There 
was  also  a  swarthy  Arab  groom,  who,  with  the  in- 
ferior muleteers,  was  on  foot,  while  the  head  mukri 
rode  on  a  little  donkey. 

The  quay  was  cleared  of  our  incumbrance  by 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  commerce  of  the  town  re- 
sumed its  course,  while  we  pursued  our  journey  up 
the  side  of  Mount  Lebanon.^ 

^  The  route  ■we  are  about  to  travel  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed, that  the  reader  is  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  it. 
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We  crossed  the  range  by  the  Zahle  pass,  between 
the  high  j)eaks  of  Sannin  and  El  Khannisi.  From 
this  elevation  we  had  a  fine  view  over  the  plain  of 
the  Bekaa  (the  Vega),  backed  by  the  lofty  Gibel 
esh  Sheikh,  the  Hermon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  It  had  a  capping  of  5000  feet  of 
snow. 

The  dreary  ride  along  the  vast  and  very  fertile, 
but  nearly  neglected,  valley  of  the  Bekaa,  was  only 
enlivened  by  a  troop  of  about  100  Bashi-Bezuks,  or 
mounted  volunteers,  who  act  as  police,  armed  chiefly 
with  lances.  They  advanced  in  an  irregular  line, 
the  chief  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  and 
preceded  by  a  man  with  a  pair  of  small  kettle- 
drums, which  he  did  not  spare.  We  were  walking 
and  leading  our  horses,  —  an  undignified  manner  to 
be  caught  in,  —  so  we  hastily  mounted,  and  rode 
up  to  the  chief,  who  very  gracefully  returned  our 
salute.  It  was  an  amusing  and  a  novel  scene  ; 
rendered  more  so  by  the  aj^parent  want  of  disci- 
pline, especially  shown  in  the  wild  disorder  of 
the   flanks,  from  which,  every  now  and   then,  two 

I  therefore  spare  liim  my  details,  except  in  the  "iips  and 
downs"  of  it,  for  whicli  I  refer  him  to  CLap  X.,  on  Elevations 
taken  with  the  Aneroid  Barometer. 
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or  three  horsemen  darted  out  in  pursuit  of  another, 
contrasting  with  the  slow  and  grave  advance  of 
the  centre.  There  was,  however,  a  covering  party 
of  eight  or  ten  horsemen  on  the  right  flank,  to- 
wards the  mountains. 

There  was  no  other  object  to  attract  our  attention 
until  within  half  an  hour's  journey  from  Baalbec ; 
Avhen  we  stopped  to  examine  what  has  been  called 
a  temple.  It  is  a  grouj:)  of  eight  ancient  red  granite 
columns,  rudely  put  together  to  form  a  sort  of  octa- 
gonal building,  with  an  entablature  of  stones  roughly 
squared. 

The  columns  are  fragments  of  shafts,  but  of  equal 
length,  placed  on  the  natural  earth,  loithout  bases. 
They  are  mostly  inverted,  and  the  astragal  forms 
the  only  capital,  which  has  been  called  Doric,  or 
"  resembling  Doric."  To  the  south-east,  as  I  have 
it  in  my  notes,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  is  a 
small  niche  hollowed  in  an  upright  stone  ;  not  on  the 
nortli-u-est  side,  as  Burckhardt  has  said.  This  I  ima- 
gine to  1)0  a  proof  that  the  building  was  intended 
for  a  mosque,  of  which  the  niche  is  the  Kibla.  The 
roof  has  fallen,  and  several  of  the  beautiful  columns, 
which  were  doubtless  purloined  from  the  temple  of 
Baalbec,  are  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  whole 
bears  such  evident   marks   of  having   been  placed 
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there  by  ruder  hands  than  those  which  fashioned  the 
shafts,  that  I  am  surprised  that  the  accurate  Burck- 
hardt  should  ajDpear  to  consider  it  to  be  ancient  and 
have  looked  for  inscriptions. 

Whether  from  my  expectations  having  been  raised 
too  highly,  or  from  reaction,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the 
first  api^earance  of  the  far-famed  temple  of  the  Sun 
did  not  seem  to  justify  the  enthusiasm  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  it  by  travellers.  But  an  examination 
of  it  in  its  details  will  prove  it  to  surpass  all  praise. 
It  is  astonishing  that  such  a  monument  should  be 
enveloped  in  mystery,  no  ancient  authors  having 
mentioned  its  origin  or  early  history.^ 

Of  the  numerous  cities  which  flourished  in  the 
beautiful  region  first  inhabited  by  the  human  race, 
where  then  the  ferment  of  passions  was  rife  with  vir- 
tues, vices,  glories,  revolutions,  and  decay,  though  all 
is  now  so  silent  in  desolation — some  present  a  curious 
contrast  in  the  aspect  they  assume,  for  the  teaching 
of  posterity.  Their  historical  traces  are  in  inverse 
ratio   to   the   actual  remains  of  their  monumental 

^  We  found  encamped  among  the  i-uins  a  very  agreeable 
American  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton,  and  daughter,  of  Phila- 
delphia. They  had  been  fellow-passengers  in  the  steamer  from 
Rhodes,  and  we  frequently  met  them  on  our  journey,  when  it 
was  gratifying  to  renew  the  intercourse  with  persons  of  such 
cultivated  minds. 
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splendour.  Memphis,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Sitlon, 
Tjre,  &c.,  are  bright  in  the  jiages  of  history,  though 
their  utter  destruction  has  fulfilled  the  denunciations 
of  Sacred  Writ.  AVliile  others  almost,  or  entirely, 
"  unknown  to  fame,"  have  left  silent  testimonials  of 
their  magnificence,  which  in  parts  look  as  fresh  as  if 
really  chiselled  for  eternity.  Thus  Tadmor  "  of  the 
Desert,"  though  retaining  the  name  given  to  it  by  its 
founder  Solomon,  in  history  only  flashes  forth  during 
a  short-lived  zenith,  under  the  name  of  Palmyra, 
when  it  almost  rivalled  Rome,  and  then  sank  as 
speedily  into  oblivion.^ 

Thus,  also,  with  the  very  ancient  city  of  Baalbec : 
its  different  stages  in  prosperity  and  decay  are 
utterly  unknown  to  us :  but  the  present  state  of 
both  these  cities,  attesting  their  former  beauty  and 

^  Wood  thinks  it  probable  that  the  character  of  Solomon,  as 
a  wise  and  voluptuous  prince,  may  have  j^iven  rise  to  an 
opinion  that  he  was  the  founder,  which,  with  regard  to  Baalbec 
at  least,  seems  to  have  scarcely  any  other  foundation,  whatever 
claim  Palmyra  may  have.  Though  he  seems  inclined,  in 
other  passages,  to  attribute  the  work  to  Solomon,  he  speaks 
slightingly  of  it  in  the  following  remark  on  the  three  stones  :  — 

"All  travellers  have  taken  notice  of  these  stones;  some, 
indeed,  of  scarce  anything  else  :  nor  is  it  surprising  that,  after 
the  decline  of  taste,  when  more  attention  was  paid  to  mere 
magnitude  than  beauty,  this  temple  should  be  chiefly  noted  for 
the  largest  stones  which  perhaps  were  ever  employed  in  any 
building."  —  Wood 's  Ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec^  p.  G4. 
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extent,  sheds  a  hcalo  over  the  past,  tinged  with 
mystery,  which  strikes  the  mind  with  a  feeling 
nearly  akin  to  awe,  and  cannot  fail  to  afford  subjects 
for  deep  meditation,  causing  every  visitor  to  regret 
the  little  time  that  is  u^sually  devoted  to  them. 
This  having  been  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
travellers  since  the  time  of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  but 
little  as  yet  is  known  of  this  very  interesting  city ; 
and  it  seems  therefore  a  sort  of  duty  that  every  one 
should  add  his  gleanings,  scanty  though  they  be, 
to  the  general  stock  of  information. 

Baalbec  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  remarkable 
valley,  running  between  the  two  mountain  ranges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  anciently  Coelo-Syria,  now 
called  the  Bekaa,  which,  though  its  rise  is  almost 
imperceptible  from  its  uniformity,  attains  an  eleva- 
tion at  Baalbec  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
feet.  The  highest  part  of  the  range  of  Lebanon, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Gibel  Libnan,  is  distant  about 
tAventy  miles,  and  bears  about  north-north-west. 
The  valley  is  watered  by  the  Leitani  (anciently  the 
Leontes),  which  has  its  rise  just  above  the  town, 
and  at  its  birth  even,  is  a  considerable  stream.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  this  basin  is,  that  it  is  divided 
by  a  very  slight  elevation  from  that  of  the  River 
Orontes,  which  flows  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  the 
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north.  Both  of  these  streams  resemble  the  Jordan 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  current  and  the  great  fall  in 
proportion  to  their  length  of  course. 

From  its  position,  whether  in  a  military  or  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  Baalbec  must  have  risen  early 
to  Avealth  and  distinction. 

]\Iany  writers  have  supposed  that  the  town  called 
Baalath,  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  the  Baalbec  to  which  we  refer,  and,  it  would 
seem,  with  reason.  We  read  that  "  Solomon  built 
Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,  in  the  land  " 
(1  Kings,  ix.  18.)  ;  "and  Solomon  built  Tadmor  in 
the  AVilderness,  and  all  the  store-cities,  which  he 
built  in  Hamath,  and  Baalath,  and  all  the  store- 
cities,  that  Solomon  had,  and  all  that  Solomon 
desired  to  build  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Lebanon,  and 
throughout  all  the  land  of  his  dominion  "  (2  Chron. 
viii.  4.  6  ;  also  2  Chron.  ix.  17.  20.).  From  these 
passages  we  may  infer,  both  etymologically  and 
geographically,  that  Baalath  and  Baalbec  are  iden- 
tical. Sacred  Writ  informs  us  that  Solomon  in  his 
old  age  forsook  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and 
followed  the  idolatrous  rites  of  other  nations.  AVhat 
can  be  more  probable  than  that  Baal  was  among  his 
idols  ? 

It  has  been  frequently  shown  that  Baal,  or  Bel,  a 
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generic  name  for  the  deity  of  those  countries,  yet  more 
particularly  signifies  the  Sun,  the  earliest  object  of 
idolatrous  worship  among  Eastern  nations  ;  and  that 
the  Sun  was  worshipped  in  Syria,  we  further  know 
from  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  changed  the  ancient 
name  of  Baalbec  into  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the 
Sun ;  also  that  the  celebrated  temple  in  Palmyra  was 
dedicated  to  the  Sun. 

The  evidence  derived  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion is  very  important,  as  associated  with  Hamath 
in  the  preceding  quotations.  This  town  corre- 
sponds with  the  modern  Hamah,  lying  to  the  north, 
while  the  mention  of  Lebanon  clearly  identifies 
Baalath  with  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
mountains. 

Another  very  important  argument  that  would  lead 
us  to  the  same  conclusion,  is  the  usual  preservation 
of  ancient  names  by  modern  inhabitants.  Thus,  the 
land  of  Egypt  is  called  in  Scripture  Mizraim, — and 
El  Mesr  is  the  name  given  by  the  modern  Egyptians 
to  Cairo,  their  capital.  Palmyra,  the  city  of  palm- 
trees,  was  the  appellation  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
the  scriptural  Tadmor  of  the  Desert :  it  is  now  again 
known  by  its  more  ancient  name,  —  the  Arabs  call 
it  Tedmor.  We  have  also  the  Hamath  of  Solomon 
changed  to  the  Emesa  of  the  Greeks,  and  restored 
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in  the  Hamah  of  the  Arabs:    such  also  was   the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Richardson. 

Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  scriptural  allusions, 
geographical  position,  etymology,  and  tradition,  con- 
cur in  fixing  the  identity  of  Baalath  Avith  Baalbec. 
The  Arabs  believe  that  Baalbec  was  built  by  Soly- 
man  Ebn  Daoud,  or  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  who 
employed  the  agency  of  genii.  While,  however, 
the  traditions  of  this  unchanged  and  unchanging 
race,  though  disfigured  by  absurdities,  are  entitled 
to  consideration,  they  can  refer  only  to  the  most 
ancient  portion ;  since  the  most  casual  observer 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  this  immense  group  of 
ruins,  as  various  in  form  as  in  purpose,  has  been  the 
work  of  several  periods. 

Bonomi,  however,  does  not  ascribe  the  temple  to 
Solomon ;  he  says,  "  Tradition  tells  us  that  the  city  of 
Baalbec,  near  Damascus,  was  ornamented  with  a  tem- 
ple to  the  sun  by  a  king  of  Assyria  who  held  Syria 
and  was  friendly  to  Egypt,  from  which  country  he 
was  willing  to  copy  his  customs  and  religion.  In 
Egyptian  Hcllopolis  he  found  a  god  so  like  his  own, 
that  he  copied  his  statue  for  his  own  temple  in  Syria. ^ 
The  city  received   an  Egyptian  name,  Balbec,  the 

1  Macrobius,  lib.  i.  23. 
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city  of  Baal,  from  Baki,  the  Egyptian  for  city ;  and 
was  by  the  Greeks  afterwards  called  Heliopolis, 
when  the  later  temple  was  there  built.  The  builder 
of  this  earlier  temple  can  be  no  other  than  Tiglath 
Pileser."     (^Bonomi's  Nineveh,  p.  79.) 

Macrobius  says,  in  the  city  called  Heliopolis  the 
Assyrians  worship  the  sun  with  great  pomp,  under 
the  name  of  Heliopolitan  Jove ;  and  that  the  statue 
of  this  god  was  brought  from  a  city  in  Egypt,  also 
called  Heliopolis,  when  Senemur  or  Senepos,  ruled 
over  the  Egyptians,  by  Opias,  ambassador  from 
Delebor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  together  with  some 
Egyptian  priests,  of  whom  Partemetis  was  the  chief; 
and  that  it  remained  long  among  the  Assyrians 
before  it  was  removed  to  Heliopolis.  (Wood's 
Baalhec,  p.  59.) 

The  principal  feature  distinguishing  these  re- 
mains from  all  others,  of  every  age  and  people, 
is  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  stones  that  form 
the  basement  wall,  on  the  northern  and  western  sides 
of  the  substructure  of  the  great  Temple.  These 
stones  were  first  noticed  in  modern  times  by  Maun- 
drell  in  his  work  entitled  "  A  Journey  from  Aleppo 
to  Jerusalem."  His  words  are  (p.  137.),  "  Here 
is  another  curiosity  of  this  place,  Avhich  a  man  had 
need  be  well  assured  of  his  credit,  before  he  ventures 
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to  relate,  lest  he  should  be    thought  to   strain   the 
privilege  of  a  traveller  too  far. 

"  That  which  I  mean  is  a  large  piece  of  the  old 
wall  or  Peribolus,  which  encompassed  all  these 
structures  last  described.  A  wall  made  of  such 
monstrous  great  stones,  that  the  nations  hereabouts 
(as  is  usual  in  all  things  of  this  strange  nature) 
ascribe  it  to  the  Architecture  of  the  Devil.  Three 
of  the  stones,  which  were  larger  than  the  rest,  we 
took  the  pains  to  measure,  and  found  them  to  extend 
sixty-one  yards  in  length  ;  one  twenty-one,  the  other 
two,  twenty  each.  In  deepness  they  were  four  yards 
each,  and  in  breadth  of  the  same  dimensions.  These 
three  stones  lay  in  one  and  the  same  row,  end  to 
end. 

"  The  rest  of  the  wall  was  formed  also  of  great 
stones,  but  none  of  so  great  a  magnitude  as  these. 
That  which  added  to  the  wonder  was,  that  these 
stones  were  lifted  up  into  the  wall  more  than  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground." 

These  measurements  are  rather  understated.  We 
measured  them  carefully,  and  found  that  two  of  them 
are  a  little  above  sixty-three  feet  each,  and  the  third 
above  sixty-two  feet  in  length.  These,  again,  rest 
on  another  tier  of  stones,  averaging  more  than  thirty 
feet   in  length,    while    they   equal    in    depth  those 
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above  them.  When  we  contemplate  masses  such  as 
these,  lying  in  a  wall  at  so  great  a  height  from  the 
ground,  we  wonder  what  power  could  have  been 
applied  to  transport  blocks,  weighing  about  1200 
tons,  from  the  quarry,  a  distance  of  more  than 
half  a  mile,  to  their  present  resting-place ;  but  their 
means  were  doubtless  the  same  as  those  which 
were  employed  by  the  Assyrians  to  move  their 
Avinged  bulls,  though  they  are  very  small,  when 
compared  with  the  stones  of  Baalbec.  The  three 
most  remarkable  for  size  lie  in  the  western  wall  of 
the  temple  basement,  and  extend  nearly  to  the  north- 
western angle;  while  those  of  the  lower  tier,  turn  and 
continue  along  the  northern  side  for  a  distance  of  313 
feet ;  but  are  separated  from  the  present  northern  wall 
of  the  temple  area  by  a  court  or  corridor,  twenty-six 
feet  wide,  and  in  length  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
outer  wall.  The  stones  comprising  it  are  none  less 
than  thirty  feet  long,  while  their  average  height  is 
twelve  feet,  and  their  thickness  ten. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  western  (ancient) 
wall,  the  last  stone  in  the  lower  tier  projects  beyond 
the  great  stone  above  it,  half  of  its  length,  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  might  be  supposed  to  form  the 
angle,  where  another  great  stone  (perhaps  the  one 
in  the  quarry)  was  intended  to  have  been  placed. 
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The  eastern  extremity  of  the  northern  wall  is  crossed 
by  the  more  modern  building,  here  running  at  right 
angles  to  its  original  direction ;  but  whether  built 
over  the  ancient  work,  or  forming  its  termination,  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  though  the  former  is  the  most  pro- 
bable supposition ;  and  if  excavations  were  made  in 
the  direction  of  this  supposed  continuation,  and  at 
the  point  before  mentioned,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  they  might  lead  to  some  interesting  discoveries. 

The  difference  of  level  between  the  platform  of 
the  temple,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  great  stones, 
is  not  much  less  than  twenty  feet  of  rubbish. 

These  are  all  the  remains  of  the  first  period  of  the 
architectural  history  of  Baalbec;  except  a  similar 
stone,  of  larger  dimensions  than  those  in  the  wall, 
lying  in  the  quarry  unfinished,  the  under  side  not 
having  been  detached  from  the  rock ;  its  measure- 
ments (made  in  a  first  visit,  and  confirmed  in  a  second) 
are,  sixty-eight  feet  ten  inches,  thirteen  feet  eight 
inches,  and  fourteen  feet  three  inches.  AVho,  then, 
could  have  carried  on  works  on  such  a  gigantic  scale 
but  the  Great  King,  who  excelled  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  prepared  "  great  stones,  costly  stones,  and 
hewed  stones  ?  "  ' 

1  1  Kmgs,  xvii. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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In  contemplating  these  few  vestiges,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  wonder  whether  the  stupendous 
fabric  of  which  they  would  have  formed  a  part  was 
ever  completed  according  to  the  original  scale ;  but 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  either  time,  or  the 
brief  fury  of  man,  could  cause  the  entire  disappear- 
ance of  such  enormous  masses,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  conjecture  that  the  design  was  found  to  be  too  vast 
for  the  funds,  or  that  the  works  had  been  stopped  by 
Bome  local  cause,  as  an  invasion  ;  and,  in  support  of 
this,  we  read,  that  when  Solomon  followed  strange 
gods,  the  Lord  raised  him  up  enemies  on  every 
side,  and  among  them  Rezon,  king  of  Damascus, 
who  "  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of 
Solomon ;  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned  over 
Syria." ' 

Now  Baalath  being  an  important  post,  and  not  far 
from  Damascus,  we  may  readily  believe  that  it  would 
be  one  of  the  first  cities  attacked  by  Rezon  and  the 
Syrians ;  this  might  have  caused  a  suspension,  or  a 
total  cessation  of  the  works,  which  is  corroborated  by 
the  large  unfinished  stone  in  the  quarry. 

On  the  mounds  formed  by  the  ruins  of  this  vast 
structure  another  arose  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 

^  1  Kings,  xi.  25. 
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world;  and  possibly  derived  its  name  from  the 
gigantic  remains  of  its  predecessor.^ 

"  This  same  Theodosius  destroyed  the  temple 
of  lleliopolis,  the  great  and  renowned,  called  the 
Trilithon,  and  made  of  it  a  church  for  the  Chris- 
tians." 

It  is  thus  noticed  by  John  of  Antioch,  commonly 
called  Malalas,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  Chroni- 
cles: "  Elius  Antoninus  Pius  built  a  great  temple 
to  Jupiter  in  Heliopolis,  near  Libanus,  in  Phoenicia, 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world."^  This 
testimony  of  John  of  Antioch  is  corroborated  by 
an  inscription  on  the  pedestals  of  two  columns,  at 
the  entrance  leading  to  the  courts  of  the  great 
temple.  They  are  raised  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and,  as  the  letters  are  small  and  narrow, 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
copy  ;  but  on  comparing  it  with  that  given  in  Wood 
and  Dawkins'  work,   I  find  they  agree   in   every 

^  KarsXvai  ck  Kat  to  upov  'HXiovTToXeojg  to  fi'tya,  Koi  7ripi€6T]rov, 
TO  Xtyofxtvov  TpiXiOov  Kal  iiroit}(!iv  avro  iKicXriaiap  Xpiariavulg. 
—  Joannis  Malala  Chron.  p.  119.  fol.  Ven.  1733. 

^  "HXioc  'AxTwvii'Of  Yl'ioQ  tKTiaiv  iv  'HXiavnoXn  TtJQ  ^oiv'iKrjQ  tov 
Aifai'ou  vaov  Tip  Aii  fxeyaj',  tva  kcu  avTov  ovra  nuiv  SriaficiTwr. 

"  Magnis  Diis  Heliopolitanis  pro  salute  Antonini  Pii  Fel. 
Aug.  et  Julia}  AugustiE  Matris  Domini  Nostri  castrorum  sena- 
tus  Patriae.  —  Victoriis  coluranaruin  dum  erant  inmuroinlu- 
minata  sua  pecunia  ex  vote  libenti  animo  solvit." 

C  2 
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particular,  except  that,  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is 
probable  the  letters  were  not  quite  so  much  defaced 
as  now.  The  names  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pius  and  of  his  mother  Julia  are  inscribed  in  it, 
with  a  record  that  he  built,  or  embellished,  it 
at  his  own  expense. 

We  have  now  the  remains  of  two  magnificent 
edifices,  of  which  the  smaller  is  in  the  better  state 
of  preservation. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  grand  temple,  a  flight 
of  steps  led  to  a  handsome  vestibule,  flanked  at 
either  end  by  a  high  square  tower,  ornamented  by 
Corinthian  pilasters.  The  steps  have  disappeared, 
and  a  wall,  composed  of  ancient  stones,  irregularly 
arranged,  and  probably  built  up  by  the  Arabs  from 
some  former  ruin,  now  occupies  their  place.  The 
entrance  from  the  vestibule  into  the  first  court  is  by 
a  principal  and  two  side  portals  ;  the  length  of  the 
court,  hexagonal  in  form,  is  190  feet,  and  its  width 
266  feet.  Beyond  this  you  enter  the  second  quad- 
rangular court,  440  feet  wide  by  405,  profusely 
ornamented  ;  which  must  have  presented  in  ancient 
times  a  very  magnificent  appearance.  The  two  oppo- 
site sides  correspond,  and  have  each  five  recesses ; 
three  of  an  oblong  form,  and  two  semicircular  ;  the 
niches,  with  which  they  are  all  provided,  having  al- 
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tornatcly  triangular  and  semicircular  pediments.  On 
the  left  side,  and  in  a  line  with  the  front  of  the 
recesses,  are  fragments  of  the  bases  and  shafts  of 
red  granite  columns,  highly  polished ;  they  would 
have  formed  a  handsome  colonnade  ;  and  although 
there  arc  no  such  remains  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  court,  yet  as  they  are  symmetrical  in  every- 
thing else,  they  must  have  also  corresponded  in 
this. 

About  sixty  feet  from  the  entrance  to  this  court, 
and  extending  opposite  to  it  for  some  distance  either 
way,  is  a  kind  of  platform  of  masonry  ;  and  beyond, 
are  detached  masses  of  stone  at  regular  intervals, 
forming  a  species  of  avenue,  or  nave,  leading  up  to 
the  portico  of  the  grand  temple ;  they  might  have 
been  pedestals  for  equestrian  statues,  as  they  are 
oblong  in  form.  The  avenue  terminates  in  a  building 
containino;  a  lame  semicircular  recess  turned  towards 
the  entrance,  and  leading  (probably  by  a  flight  of 
steps)  to  the  portals  of  the  grand  temple  —  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  glorious  edifices  ever  erected  by  the 
heathen  world.  Only  six  columns  remain ;  but  so 
beautiful  are  their  proportions,  so  rich  the  carvings 
of  the  capital,  the  entablature,  and  cornice,  that 
they  rivet  our  admiration.  On  the  northern  side,  all 
the  bases  of  the  columns  remain  either  in  situ,  or 

c  3 
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have  been  replaced ;  there  were  nineteen  in  the  peri- 
style, and  ten  in  the  portico. 

The  length  of  the  temple  is  290  feet,  and  its 
breadth  155;  the  total  height  to  the  top  of  the 
cornice  82  feet  4  inches,  of  which  the  shaft  itself  is 
54  feet  6  inches,  and  is  in  three  pieces,  their 
lengths  being  respectively  25  feet,  17  feet  6  inches, 
and  12  feet,  the  pedestal  7  feet  6  inches,  and  the 
capital  7  feet  in  height;  the  shaft  is  not  fluted,  but 
the  want  of  ornament  here  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
richness  of  the  parts  above.  The  stone  is  a  conijjact 
limestone,  approaching  to  marble.  Time  and  weather, 
without  wearing  it  away,  have  heightened  the 
original  delicate  tint  to  a  rich  golden  brown,  which, 
when  lighted  np  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  or  setting 
sun,  renders  the  whole  effect  unspeakably  glorious. 

As  before  said,  only  six  columns  remain ;  and  as 
nine  are  represented  in  the  engravings  given  by 
Maundrell,  and  Wood  and  Dawkins,  even  since 
their  time,  this  splendid  edifice  has  suffered  by  an 
earthquake,  or  by  the  insidious  attacks  of  the 
Arabs,  who,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  iron  with 
which  every  two  pieces  are  clamijed  together,  chip 
half  of  one  side  of  the  shaft  away,  reducing  it  to 
such  a  state,  that  it  would  require  but  little  force 
to  overthrow  it. 
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INIr.  Wood  declared  that  the  great  temple  was 
never  completed,  and  there  are  several  reasons  that 
would  lead  to  this  conclusion ;  for  instance,  the  bases 
of  the  columns  on  the  north  side  are  rough  and  un- 
finished, very  different  from  the  beautiful  finish  of 
those  in  the  south  peristyle  ;  the  fragments  strewn 
on  the  ground,  of  columns,  capitals,  cornices,  &c.  are 
small  In  number,  compared  with  what  there  would 
have  been,  had  the  temple  ever  been  completed ;  so 
that  If  we  could  believe  that  subsequent  builders 
had  not  made  more  free  with  the  materials  of  one 
temple  than  with  those  of  the  other,  then  the  quan- 
tity of  ruins  on  the  ground  would  be  the  relative 
measure  of  the  state  of  completion.  Thus,  the 
smaller  temple  is  much  more  perfect  than  the  larger, 
yet-the  amount  of  ruin  lying  around  it  is  very  much 
greater. 

That  the  Mahomedan  masters  should  have  taken 
all  to  build  with,  is  not  probable ;  for  there  are  no 
large  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  why  should 
they  have  taken  the  fragments  of  one,  and  not  of  the 
other  temple  ? 

The  smaller  temple  stands  on  considerably  lower 
ground,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  other.  Its  extreme 
length  is  190  feet,  and  breadth  120  ;  fourteen  columns 
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are  in  each  peristyle,  and  eight  in  the  porticoes, 
reckoning  those  at  the  returning  angle  in  each  case. 
The  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  is  68  feet 
6  inches,  the  shaft  itself  being  about  48  feet  high, 
in  three  pieces;  their  length  are  22  feet,  15  feet,  and 
11  feet.  In  the  principal  features,  and  particularly 
in  the  character  and  arrangements  of  the  ornaments, 
(which  are  in  every  respect  as  rich  and  as  beautiful), 
it  resembles  the  great  temple,  and  was  perhaps  a 
diminished  copy  of  it,  or  the  original  conception  of 
the  architect  on  a  diminished  scale.  The  walls  of  the 
cella  stand  entire,  and  are  prolonged  a  few  yards 
beyond  the  portal,  where  they  are  connected  by  a 
rough  wall  built  across  by  the  Arabs,  shutting  out  a 
view  of  the  entrance,  which,  in  the  profusion,  ex- 
quisite finish,  and  variety  of  sculpture,  can  hardly 
be  surpassed.  The  portal  is  thus  described  by 
Maundrell : 

"  On  the  nethermost  side  of  the  portal  is  carved 
an  eagle  hovering  over  the  head,  as  you  enter,  and 
extending  its  wings  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the 
gate ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  eagle  is  described  a 
Fame,  likewise  upon  the  wing.  The  eagle  carries 
in  its  pounces  a  caducous,  and  in  its  beak  the 
strings  and  ribbons  coming  from  two  festoons,  whose 
other  ends  are  held  and  supported  on  each  side  by 
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the  two  Fames.  The  whole  seemed  to  be  an  admir- 
able piece  of  sculpture." 

The  gate  is  spanned  by  three  stones,  whose  under 
surfaces  are  sculptured  in  the  manner  just  described 
by  Maundrell ;  but  since  his  time,  an  earthquake 
has  displaced  the  central  one  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  has  slipped  down  between  the  other  two,  as 
much  as  three  or  four  feet,  and  hangs  suspended 
by  the  pressure  of  the  adjoining  stones,  seemingly 
ever  ready  to  fall  on  the  head  of  an  unwary  tra- 
veller. This  architrave  over  the  portal  is  supported 
on  two  bold  consoles,  and  all  round  the  sides  and 
above,  are  festoons  of  flowers,  grapes,  and  vine 
leaves,  with  little  cupids  climbing  about,  and  ears  of 
corn  ;  all  are  admirable  representations  of  nature. 

As  the  interior  of  the  temple  was  more  perfect  in 
Maundrell's  time  than  it  is  at  present,  let  us  again 
refer  to  his  work  for  a  description  of  it,  in  order  to 
show  the  progress  of  dilapidation.  After  mentioning 
that  the  interior  walls  are  ornamented  with  eight 
half-columns  fluted,  and  supporting  magnificent 
entablatures  and  cornices,  he  proceeds  to  say :  — 
"  About  eight  yards  distant  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  temple  stand  parts  of  two  fine  channeled  pillars, 
which  seem  to  have  made  a  partition  in  that  place, 
and  to  have  supported  a  canopy  over  the  throne  of 
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the  chief  idol,  whose  station  appears  to  have  been 
at  a  large  niche  at  this  end.  On  that  part  of  the 
partition  Avhich  remains  are  to  be  seen  carvings  in 
relievo,  representing  Neptune,  Tritons,  fishes,  sea 
gods,  Arion  and  his  Dolj^hin,  and  other  marine 
figures.  The  covering  of  the  fabric  is  totally  broken 
down ;  but  yet  this  I  must  say,  of  the  whole  as  it 
now  stands,  that  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  air  of 
greatness  beyond  anything  I  ever  saw  before,  and  is 
an  eminent  proof  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
architecture."  The  "  partition  "  has  since  fallen, 
and  none  of  the  sculptures  are  now  to  be  seen,  but 
other  parts  which  remain  are  amply  sufficient  to 
justify  the  praise  given  by  this  most  accurate  writer. 
I  have  seen  "  Fair  Melrose,"  the  Colosseum,  &c., 
which  have  a  prescriptive  claim  to  admiration  by 
moonlight ;  but  they,  and  all,  are  infinitely  surpassed 
by  the  exquisite  beauty,  the  magical  effect,  of  the 
interior  of  this  temple,  when  the  full  moon  is  in 
such  a  position  as  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the 
beautiful  columns  and  niches  of  the  north  wall,  with 
all  the  elaborate  detail,  fresh  as  if  just  from  the 
chisel ;  while  the  opposite  is  enveloped  in  the  breadth 
of  intense  darkness.  Thus,  it  is  deeply  impressed 
on  our  minds. 

On  either   side  of  the  entrance  are   two    stone 
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staircases  leading  to  the  top  of  the  building ;  that  on 
the  left  broken  away,  that  on  the  right  concealed  by 
being  built  all  round,  and  having  no  apparent  en- 
trance. As  we  were  roaming  about  the  temple  by 
moonlight,  one  of  our  companions  here  discovered  a 
small  hole  forced  through  the  wall.  By  lying  flat 
on  the  ground,  he  managed  with  considerable 
difficulty  to  worm  his  Avay  through  it,  when  he 
found  himself  in  a  small  chamber,  perfectly  dark  ; 
after  a  little  groping  about,  he  found  a  staircase. 
On  hearing  the  result  of  our  companion's  ex- 
plorations, some  others  of  the  party,  laying  aside 
their  outer  coats,  followed  his  example  ;  of  the 
rest,  one  was  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  dis- 
covery, while  the  other,  having  made  the  attempt, 
and  failing  to  insinuate  himself  much  beyond  the 
shoulders,  being  "  in  a  fix,"  began  to  reflect  on  the 
awkward  prospect  of  being  half-immured  for  the 
rest  of  his  days,  prudently  made  a  "  sternboard," 
that  is,  he  backed  out  of  it.  The.  staircase  ascends 
round  the  interior  of  a  square  tower,  and  the  stones 
of  the  steps  had  evidently  been  trodden  by  few  per- 
sons. On  reaching  the  top,  we  carefully  examined 
the  upper  tiers  of  stone  of  the  walls,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  any  vestiges  of  a  roof, 
but  nothing  could  we  find  to  indicate  that  there  had 
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been  one ;  we,  therefore,  supposed  tte  temple  to 
have  been  hypa3thral.^  Having  no  other  means  of 
descending,  we  returned  by  the  way  we  came  ;  but, 
on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  we  were, 
at  first,  unable  to  find  the  aperture  ;  which  our 
friends,  who  had  been  unable  to  effect  a  passage, 
had  stopped  up  with  stones  and  coats.  We  couild 
well  afford  to  join  in  their  laughter,  as  we  had  seen 
that  which  certain  weighty  considerations  had  pre- 
vented them  from  attemi^ting. 

As  there  was  no  visible  entrance  to  this  staircase 
but  the  forced  one  we  discovered,  possibly  there 
might  have  been  some  secret  access  to  the  top 
of  the  building,  which  the  priests  would  employ  to 
aid  them  in  the  mysteries  and  deceptions  wherewith 
they  sought  to  enslave  the  people. 

Burckhardt  speaks  of  a  Cufic  inscription  on  the 
side  of  a  staircase,  leading  to  some  subterranean 
chambers  below  the  small  temple,  which  the  Emir 
had  walled  up  to  prevent  a  search  for  hidden 
treasures. 

In   a  building  so  remarkable   for  the  beauty  of 

'  Upon  consulting  the  plates  of  Wood  and  Dawklns,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  their  time  parts  of  the  pediment  and  of  the 
roof  remained ;  which,  if  correctly  drawn,  M-ould  prove  that 
the  temple  was  not  hypaithral,  as  the  examination  of  the  roof 
had  led  us  to  believe. 
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the  architecture,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornamental 
jjarts,  it  Is  curious  to  find  anomalies  in  the  Avant 
of  symmetry  in  some  proportions,  which  would  not 
strike  a  casual  observer.     In  Grecian  temples  of  the 
best  period  of  architecture,  the  inter-columniatlons 
increase    and   decrease   by  a  fixed    rule ;     but    on 
measuring  the  spaces  between  the  columns  that  are 
still    standing    in    this   temple,   we    obtained    the 
following  results ;  beginning  from  the  centre  inter- 
columniation  in  the  western  portico,  we  have  11  ft. 
2  in.;  8  ft.;  8ft.  1^  in.;  8  ft.  6^  in. ;  and  in  the  north 
peristyle  8  ft.   10^  in. ;  8  ft.  9  In.;  8  ft.  11  in. ;  9  ft. 
14  in. ;  where  no  rule  of  increase  or  decrease  is 
observable.     Also,  on  standing  at  a  distance  on  a 
heapof  rubbish  adjoining  the  great  temple,  we  ob- 
served a  considerable  variation  in  the  heights  of  the 
capitals  that  still  surmount  the  columns  in  the  north 
peristyle ;  for  by  drawing  an  imaginary  line  through 
the  top  of  any  one  of  the  shafts,  the  others  will  be 
found  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  it  ;    this 
we   corroborated  by  measuring   the  height  of  the 
prostrate  capitals.    Taking  them  at  random,  we  found 
them  to  be  5  ft.  10^  in.  ;  5  ft.  9  in.;  6  ft.  1  In.;  5  ft. 
10  in. ;  6  ft. ;  6  ft.  2  In. ;   6  ft.  4|  In. ;  the  greatest 
variation  being  not  less  than  7}  inches;  a  very  great 
difference,  if  we  consider  the  exactness  which  the 
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Greek  architects  in  the  age  of  Pericles  showed  in 
the  corresponding  proportions  of  their  buildings. 

The  irregidarity  in  the  inter-columniations,  the 
unequal  heights  of  the  capitals,  and  therefore  of  the 
columns,  together  with  their  nearness  to  each  other 
(their  separation  averaging  less  than  a  diameter 
and  a  half),  are  three  circumstances  which,  independ- 
ently of  all  other  considerations,  would  lead  to  a 
supposition  that  the  temples  and  the  adjoining 
buildings  were  erected  at  a  period  when  the  strict 
rules  of  architecture  were  beginning  to  be  super- 
seded by  a  love  of  richness  in  the  ornaments,  which 
led,  step  by  step,  to  the  overcharged  style  of  a  later 
epoch. 

Of  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  we  have  a 
sufficient  proof;  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
stones  are  fitted  is  such,  that  even  a  knife  edge 
would  not  enter  between  them;  and  all  this  is  effected 
without  cement,  an  iron  plug  being  the  only 
connection  between  them.  Against  the  southern 
wall  of  the  cella  leans  a  fractured  column,  probably 
thrown  into  that  position  by  an  earthquake  ;  and 
although  the  force  of  the  blow  has  been  sufficient 
to  displace  several  blocks  in  the  wall,  yet  the  stones 
that  compose  the  shaft  are  so  firmly  united,  that 
they  seem  to  form  but  one  piece;  and  as  several 
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centuries  have  elapsed  since  It  was  first  dis- 
turbed,  ages  to  come  may  behold  it  In  the  same 
position,  were  we  able  to  guarantee  It  against 
earthquakes,  and  the  destructive  cupidity  of  the 
Arabs,  who  have  already  contributed  to  the  downfal 
of  so  many  of  the  columns. 

Probably  to  the  period  of  the  building  just 
described  belongs  a  small  circular  temple,  hardly 
200  yards  without  the  wall. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  eight  columns, 
many  being  perfect,  others  tottering  to  their  fall, 
the  rest  prostrate.  In  the  interior  walls  of  the 
cella  are  some  pictures  of  Greek  saints,  partly 
obliterated,  which  show  that  it  was  used  as  a  place 
of  worship,  as  Maundrell  tells  us,  in  these  words  : 
"  The  Greeks  use  it  as  a  church,  —  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  danger  of  its  falling,  which  perpetually 
threatens,  would  excite  those  people  to  use  a  little 
more  fervour  in  their  prayers  than  they  generally 
do  :  the  Greeks  being  seemingly  the  most  undevout 
and  negligent  at  their  divine  service  of  any  sort  of 
people  in  the  Cliristian  world." 

The  Avails  of  the  ancient  city  joined  those  sur- 
rounding the  temples,  ran  up  the  slope  along  the 
side  of  the  adjoining  hill,  and  down  again,  including 
in  their  course  a  considerable  area.    After  extendino- 
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for  some  distance  along  the  plain,  they  joined  on 
again  to  the  walls  above  referred  to,  which,  with 
the  fortifications  and  adjacent  buildings,  formed  the 
citadel. 

Beyond  what  has  been  already  described,  there 
is  little,  of  the  same  date,  to  interest  an  anti- 
quary. 

With  the  exception  of  the  brief  notice  given  by 
John  of  Antioch,  and  Sozomen,  we  find  no  further 
accounts  of  Baalbec  till  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Syria,  by  the  Arabs,  of  which  Gibbon  thus  briefly 
gives  us  the  history.  A.D.  632,  "  Abu  Bekr  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  the  Arabian  tribes,  calling  them 
to  the  invasion  of  Syria.  First  Bozra  was  attacked 
and  betrayed  by  the  Governor  Romanus.  They 
then  laid  siege  to  Damascus  (a.d.  633),  which  was 
obstinately  defended.  In  the  meantime  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius  had  assembled  70,000  men  at 
Emesa,  under  the  command  of  his  general  Yardan. 
The  armies  met  at  Aiznadin;  the  Greeks  were 
utterly  routed,  and  the  Arabs  returned  to  the  siege 
of  Damascus,  which  fell,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, in  A.D.  634,  about  July  or  August.  After 
some  irregular  exploits,  which  served  to  show  the 
undaunted  valour  and  fanaticism  of  Khaled,  and  to 
strike  terror  into  the  Syrians,  the  conquest  of  the 
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country  Avas  completed  by  the  reduction  of  Hclio- 
polis,  or  Btialbec,  Emesa,  and  other  important 
towns."  A  great  blank  in  the  history  of  Baalbec 
again  leaves  us  almost  in  the  dark,  with  respect  to 
its  condition,  until  the  wars  carried  on  between  the 
Franks  and  the  Arabs,  called  by  us  the  Crusades, 
where  Baalbec  played  a  prominent  part ;  but  more 
particularly  in  the  conflicts  between  the  sovereigns 
of  the  different  principalities,  into  which  Syria  was 
divided  by  its  Arab  conquerors.  It  is  said  that 
the  Crusaders  once  held  possession  of  it ;  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  its  present  state  of  ruin. 
This  is  highly  probable,  for  Baalbec  must  have  been 
at  all  times  an  important  military  post,  commanding 
the  fertile  plain  of  Bekaa,  and  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Orontes,  as  well  as  the  i)ass  that  leads  through  the 
range  of  Antilibanus  to  Damascus.  It  was  there- 
fore in  the  high  road  of  all  armies  on  their  march 
from  Antioch  and  the  northern  parts  of  Syria,  to  the 
central  and  southern  provinces ;  and,  as  it  would 
have  endangered  the  safety  of  any  army  to  leave 
such  a  strong  fortress  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile 
power,  we  may  conclude  that  it  has  endured  as 
many  sieges  as  Syria  has  seen  changes  in  her 
masters,  and  has  been  alternately  Pagan,  Chris- 
tian  and   Mohammedan.     Now,    as    every   assault 
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would  have  materially  weakened  the  fortifications, 
by  breaches  made  in  the  walls,  aided  in  many  cases 
by  severe  shocks  of  earthquakes,  the  ruler  for  the 
time  being,  whether  Pagan,  Christian,  or  Moham- 
medan, acting  on  the  principle  of  defence  of  the  fort- 
ress, and  the  preservation  of  his  garrison,  would  have 
deemed  it  no  sacrilege  to  lay  hands  on  the  abundant 
material  supplied  by  the  ruined  buildings  around  him. 
Hence  the  variety  in  tlie  style  of  repairs ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  these  parts  from  the  rest,  by  the 
irregularity  with  which  the  stones  are  laid,  and 
the  introduction  of  pedestals,  columns,  fragments  of 
cornices,  &c. 

These  are  principally  found  in  the  western  and 
southern  Avails;  with  tov>^ers  occasionally  at  the 
salient  points.  In  the  western  wall  the  great  quan- 
tity of  masonry  lying  above  the  tiers  of  large  stones 
may  be  assigned  to  the  period  we  are  now  con- 
sidering; they  are  surmounted  by  battlements,  and 
pierced  with  loopholes.  In  the  southern  wall,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  small  temple,  is  a  large  square 
tower,  built  of  bevelled  stones ;  in  point  of  finish, 
and  the  exactness  with  which  they  fit  together, 
rivalling  the  more  ancient  structures  ;  the  walls  arc 
not  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  feet  thick ;  and  on 
their  exterior  may  be  seen  one  or  two  Arabic  in- 
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scriptions,  giving  perhaps  the  name  of  the  builder 
and  the  date  of  its  erection.  The  entrance  is  oppo- 
site to  the  east  end  of  the  small  temple,  by  a  hand- 
some portal,  resembling  those  of  some  mosques  at 
Cairo,  and  leads,  by  several  passages  and  staircases, 
to  two  vaulted  chambers  in  the  tower.  In  Avhich 
are  loopholes. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
many  small  buildings,  with  vaulted  roofs,  that  pro- 
bably served  as  quartei's  for  the  soldiers,  magazines, 
and  storehouses.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen 
tablets,  bearing  long  Arabic  inscriptions :  a  trans- 
lation of  them  would,  doubtless,  throw  a  great 
light  on  the  history  of  Baalbec,  under  its  Saracen 
masters. 

The  skill  displayed  in  many  parts  by  Arab 
masons,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  irregularity  in 
others,  wdiere  the  defences  have  been  hastily  raised, 
and  fully  bear  witness  to  the  many  sieges  that,  as 
Aboulfeda  narrates,  were  sustained  by  the  fortress ; 
and,  as  a  few  extracts  from  this  autlior  may  prove 
interesting,  I  select  some  that  bear  principally  on 
the  subject,  premising  that,  as  Aboulfeda  lived 
when  some  of  the  events  he  describes  occurred, 
of  which  also  he  was  an  eye-witness,  we  may  place 
the  more  credit  in  his  statements. 
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The  first  mention  of  Baalbec  is  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  526,  A.D.  1148,  and  introduces  to  us  the 
quarrels  of  two  brothers,  Schams  el  Moluk  Ismael, 
the  elder,  ruler  of  Damascus,  and  Schams  el  Daula 
Muhammed,  the  younger,  ruler  of  Baalbec ;  which 
jn-ovinces  were  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  father  ; 
not  long  after  whose  death  they  began  to  quarrel. 
The  latter  seized  upon  two  castles,  Hesn  al  Ead  and 
Hesn  al  Labural,  belonging  to  his  brother.  Upon 
Ismael's  demanding  their  restitution,  Muhammed 
refused ;  whereupon  his  brother  attacked  and  took 
them;  and  afterwards  proceeding  to  Baalbec,  laid 
siege  and  took  it  by  assault.  Having  in  this 
manner  sufficiently  punished  Muhammed,  he  re- 
stored Baalbec  to  him,  and  returned  to  Damascus. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have  a  second 
siege  described,  and,  with  the  name  of  Baalbec,  a 
term  expressive  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
it  was  then  held,  Emadeddin  Zeuki  marched  against 
that  renowned  city,  laudatam  urhcm,  then  in  pos- 
session of  Morimeddin  At  or,  and  having  imme- 
diately arranged  the  order  of  the  siege,  moved  up 
fourteen  engines  to  the  attack.  The  rich  inha- 
bitants being  terrified,  surrendered  the  town,  but 
the  citadel  still  held  out ;  after  a  time,  however,  it 
also  was  obliged  to  yield,  a.d.  1173. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  a  ter- 
rible earthquake  shook  the  land,  and  overthrew 
Damascus,  Horns,  Hamah,  Aleppo,  Baalbec,  and 
several  cities ;  and  we  may  suj)pose  that  the  tem- 
ples would  also  he  greatly  injured  by  the  earthquake. 
The  Avails  of  the  town  were  rebuilt  by  Malek  el 
Adel.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  great  Salah-ed- 
deen,  or  Saladin,  is  presented  to  our  notice,  at- 
tacking and  obtaining  possession  of  Baalbec,  a.d. 
1248,  A.H.  626.  About  this  time  also  Malek-es- 
Saleh,  the  Arab  ruler  of  Bozra,  besieged  Baalbec ; 
the  inhabitants  resisted  bravely  ;  but,  after  a  siege 
that  lasted  more  than  a  year,  the  town  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  having  been  governed  for  forty-nine 
years  and  six  months  by  Amgad. 

The  foUowino;  anecdote  is  characteristic  of  the 
times  ^  and  the  people.  A  prince,  named  Eiub, 
being  sovereign  of  Damascus  and  the  adjoining 
country,  was  collecting  an  army  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  Egypt,  and  had  stationed  himself  at 
Nablus  to  facilitate  the  assembling  of  the  troops  ; 
but  knowing  the  character  of  his  uncle,  Ismael,  the 
ruler  of  Baalbec,  and  fearing  that,  during  his  ab- 
sence, he  would  attack  Damascus,  from  which  the 

1  A.D.  1307,  A.ii.  685, 
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greater  part  of  the  garrison  had  been  withdrawn  to 
increase  the  invading  army,  he  dehiyed  his  de- 
parture; especially  as  he  learned  that  Ismael  was 
also  collecting  troops.  He  sent  a  trustworthy  ad- 
herent, a  Hakim,  to  Baalbec,  with  instructions  to 
gain  the  favour  of  Ismael,  and  ascertain  the  real 
object  the  latter  had  in  view  in  levying  an  army. 

Eiub  was  afraid  to  associate  a  second  person  with 
the  Hakim  in  the  embassy ;  but,  as  he  was  anxious 
to  obtain  the  quickest  intelligence  of  the  movements 
of  his  uncle,  he  sent  with  his  agent  a  basket  of  car- 
rier pigeons.  Ismael  was,  however,  early  informed 
of  the  ostensible  and  secret  objects  of  the  mission, 
and  therefore  determined  on  a  counterplot.  The 
more  thoroughly  to  deceive  the  Hakim,  he  received 
and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
attention,  pretending  to  make  him  a  confidant  in 
all  his  plans.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  care  to 
have  the  carrier  pigeons  brought  by  the  Hakim 
changed  for  others  that  had  been  born  and  bred  at 
Baalbec. 

When  the  unsuspecting  doctor  thought  he  had 
collected  a  sufficient  mass  of  information,  he  wrote  a 
letter,  and  tied  it  to  one  of  the  gentle  messengers, 
which  had  but  a  short  flioht  to  its  own  home  in 
Ismael's  palace.     This  crafty  prince  then  dispatched 
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one  of  the  Xablus  birds  with  a  letter,  written  by 
himself,  in  the  Hakim's  name,  stating  that  the  troops 
he  was  levying  were  to  reinforce  the  army  about  to 
invade  Egypt.  Letter  after  letter  was  written  by 
the  doctor ;  but  all  went  to  the  same  destination.  In 
the  meantime  Eiub  had  been  warned  by  others  of 
the  real  intentions  of  Ismael  ;  but  such  complete 
confidence  had  he  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of 
his  agent,  that  he  distrusted  all  information  except 
that  which  he  believed  the  doctor  had  sent  him. 
All  susj^icions  being  thus  gradually  lulled,  he  com- 
menced his  march  to  the  south,  but  had  not  been 
gone  many  days  when  Ismael  suddenly  sent  one  of 
his  generals  with  a  body  of  troops  to  besiege  Da- 
mascus. Couriers  were  immediately  dispatched  to 
Eiub,  who,  as  soon  as  he  received  this  intelligence, 
retraced  his  steps,  but  arrived  too  late  —  Damascus 
had  already  fallen. 

About  A.D.  1280,  A.H.  658,  hordes  of  Tartars  in- 
vaded Syria ;  possessed  themselves  of  Damascus,  and 
pillaged  it.  They  then  besieged  Baalbec,  and  after 
a  time  compelled  it  to  surrender,  having  ruined 
the  fortress. 

In  A.D.  1339,  A.n.  717,  a  terrible  calamity  befell 
Baalbec ;  an  overwhelming  flood,  that  destroyed 
great  part  of  the  town.     It  has  been  mentioned,  that 
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the  Leitani  has  its  copious  source  at  a  short  distance 
above  and  behind  the  hill  on  the  slope  of  which  the 
city  is  partly  built.  The  river  must  have  been  pro- 
digiously swollen  by  rain  and  the  melting  of  snow, 
to  have  produced  the  disasters  narrated  in  the 
passage  that  follows :  "  On  the  27th  day  of  the 
second  month  that  terrible  flood  took  place,  which 
overwhelmed  Baalbec.  It  came  from  the  east  of 
the  city  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  a  time  was  re- 
sisted by  the  solidity  of  the  walls,  but  gaining 
strength,  it  tore  from  its  foundations  a  tower  that 
rose  considerably  above  the  walls,  together  with 
the  adjacent  bulwarks.  It  proceeded,  dreadful  to 
relate,  spreading  with  blind  fury,  and  Avherever,  it 
went,  prostrated  everything  before  it.  Breaking 
into  the  temple  (mosque  ?),  in  which  many  had 
taken  refuge,  not  a  few  perished  in  the  flood,  which 
overthrew  the  pulpit  and  part  of  the  walls,  and  rose 
to  the  top  of  the  columns.  Spreading  itself  over 
the  public  baths,  multitudes  were  drowned,  great 
riches  were  lost,  houses  and  bazaars  were  swept 
away  by  the  all-absorbing  element,  and  neither  sex 
nor  age  was  spared." 

Here  ends  Aboulfeda's  account  of  Baalbec ;  but, 
in  the  many  calamities  that  befell  the  city,  we  can- 
not for  an  instant  suppose  the  temples  to  have  been 
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spared  the  general  ruin.  Since  this  period,  Baalbec 
must  have  partly  recovered,  for  we  find  it  sustaining 
a  siege  against  the  celebrated  Emir  Fakr  ed  Din  ; 
but  it  Avas  ao-ain  obliged  to  surrender.  This  com- 
pleted  its  ruin.  Pocock  says,  that  "the  fortress 
was  demolished  by  Ferkardine,  and  mounds  of  un- 
burnt  brick  still  remain,  in  some  parts,  which  were 
put  up  at  the  breaches,  and  against  the  walls,  as  if 
they  were  designed  to  resist  the  force  of  cannon." 
The  same  traveller  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  town 
contained  five  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  now  does 
not  contain  as  many  hundreds.  No  words  can  de- 
scribe the  desolation,  increasing  yearly,  of  this  once 
proud  city.  The  modern  houses  are  the  most  miser- 
able hovels,  built  of  stones  piled  together  so  loosely 
that  they  resemble  the  heaps  of  ruins,  which  on 
every  side  attract  the  eye  ;  and  one  would  think  the 
slightest  shock  of  an  earthquake  would  topple  them 
all  down  on  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 
The  mosques  share  in  the  general  decay,  and  as 
they  are  neglected,  so  are  they  deserted.  No  wan- 
dering Arab  is  now  seen  to  spread  his  mat  on  their 
marble  floors ;  silence  reigns  around,  broken  only 
by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  or  the  j)assage  of  a  caravan 
of  mules. 

The   great   mosque    consists   of   two    hypaethral 
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courts  ;  in  the  interior  of  the  second,  are  three  co- 
lonnades, running  from  end  to  end,  and  supporting 
elegant  pointed  arches.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
are  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture,  and  of 
Avhite  marble  ;  but,  having  been  brought  from  other 
buildings,  they  are  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
shafts,  that  are  indifferently  of  marble,  red  granite, 
and  limestone.  At  the  further  end  of  the  court  is  a 
solitary  tomb,  adorned  with  little  bits  of  rag,  and 
said  by  Lord  Nugent,  in  his  "  Lands  Classical  and 
Sacred,"  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  great  Saladin,  who, 
history  informs  us,  died  in  Damascus.  There  is  on 
it  an  inscription,  in  ancient  Arabic  characters,  which 
Deacon  copied  with  much  difficulty.  It  has  not  yet 
been  translated. 

In  the  first  court  is  a  reservoir,  with  several  hand- 
some porphyry  columns  lying  by  the  side  of  it. 

The  population  is  almost  entirely  Mohammedan, 
and  of  the  sect  that  follows  Ali,  from  whom  tliey 
have  derived  the  name  of  Metouali ;  hated  by  all 
orthodox  Mussulmen,  and  persecuted  accordingly. 

Baalbec  was  formerly  renowned  for  the  beauty  of 
its  women,  but  our  philosophical  researches  in  this 
interesting  department  did  not  justify  its  former 
character ;  on  the  contrary,  both  men  and  women 
are  a  dark,  suspicious-looking  race,  turning  on  the 
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Christian  traveller  an  eye  expressive  of  distrust  and 
hatred.  Besides  the  Mctouali,  there  are  about  fif- 
teen Greek  Catholics,  under  the  spiritual  guidance  ot 
one  priest,  Padre  Barton e,  who  entertains  strangers 
in  the  Convent,  the  only  decent  building  in  the 
town ;  though  on  our  arrival  not  a  soul  was  to  be 
seen,  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  get  its 
sole  occupier  to  welcome  us  to  his  sorry  resting- 
place.  The  chapel  attached  to  the  convent  is  the 
only  Christian  place  of  worship  now  standing  in  the 
whole  of  Baalbcc. 

At  the  Ras  el  Ain,  the  sources  of  the  Leitani,  is  a 
ruined  mosque,  surrounded  with  meadows  fertilised 
by  streams,  that  ever  flow  abundantly.'  Nothing  can 
be  more  refreshing  than  the  water,  bubbling  up  as 
transparent  as  crystal  from  among  the  many-coloured 
pebbles  :  a  few  willow-trees,  the  only  ones  in  the 
neiglibourhood,  flourish  on  its  banks;  and  in  their 
turn  nourish  large  quantities  of  misseltoe,  growing 
in  finer  branches  than  I  remember  to  have  seen  else- 
Avhere.  On  our  return  to  the  convent  from  these 
living  waters,  we  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
ruins,  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun ;  the 
mountain  range,  here  and  there,  rising  up  in  snow- 
capped peaks,  formed  a  fitting  background  to  the 
interesting  prospect  that  too  soon  vanished  from 
our  view. 
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CHAP.  n. 

JERUSALEM. 

Impressions  on  entering  the  Churcli  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  — 
Abominations  at  Easter.  —  Doubtful  Authenticity  of  the 
Sites.  —  Advocates  and  Opponents.  —  Primitive  Christians. 
—  The  Features  of  the  City  lost  by  the  utter  Destruction. — 
Hadrian's  Desecration. —  The  Empress  Helena.  —  The  In- 
vention of  the  Cross.  —  The  Creation  of  Holy  Places.  —  The 
Progress  of  Error.  —  Josephus  the  only  Authority  for  the 
Walls.  —  The  Pool  of  Hezekiah.  —  Lord  Nugent's  Account 
of  the  second  Wall  examined.  —  The  assumed  Course  of  the 
second  Wall  disproved  by  a  Section  of  the  City.  —  The  Tower 
of  Hippicus.  —  Herod's  Palace.  —  Probabilities Sugges- 
tions. —  A  Plan  for  Archaeological  Research,  and  for  reno- 
vating the  Holy  City. 

The  great  and  immediate  object  of  attraction  to 
Christian  visitors  in  Jerusalem  will  assuredly  be 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  All  bend 
their  steps  to  it  without  waiting  even  to  take  re- 
pose after  a  fatiguing  journey.  Impatient  excite- 
ment gives  fresh  vigour.  The  practised  lion- 
hunter  forgets  his  system,  and  is  hurried  on  by  an 
unwonted  enthusiasm  to  see  a  place,  not  only  of 
no  ordinary  interest,  but  which  began  to  be  asso- 
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ciated  with  his  best  feelings  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  reason. 

His  enthusiasm  is  doomed  to  much  disappoint- 
ment at  almost  every  step. 

The  first  thing  that  meets  his  observation,  and 
offends  his  piety,  on  passing  the  threshold  held  so 
sacred,  is  a  party  of  Turks  seated  just  within  the 
door,  playing  at  draughts  and  smoking.  They  are 
not  noisy,  for  that  is  not  their  habit,  nor  is  their 
conduct  otherwise  irreverent ;  but  the  pious  tra- 
veller is  shocked  at  being  told  that  their  presence 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  holy 
edifice  by  Christians  !  For  so  great  is  the  jealousy 
between  the  various  denominations,  that  even  in 
the  temple  raised  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
His  votaries  would  otherwise  proceed  to  such  mani- 
festations of  their  enmity,  or  frantic  zeal,  in  assert- 
ing their  peculiar  orthodoxy,  as  miglit  result  In 
bloodshed ;  and  this  In  honour  of  Him  whose  teach- 
ing to  mankind  was,  that  they  should  "  love  one 
another." 

This  takes  place  especially  at  Easter,  when  the 
holy  fire  is  expected,  and  they  are  left  to  themselves 
fur  awhile  by  the  Turkish  troops  who  liad  hitherto 
preserved  some  degree  of  order ;  but  who  now  retire, 
as  their  presence  would  be  thought  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  miracle. 
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It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  scenes  of  frenzy 
which  then  ensue.  The  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
is  filled  with  pilgrims,  all  fighting  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  aperture  in  the  tomb,  whence  the 
fire  is  to  come  out.  Previously  to  its  appearance, 
some  of  them  rush  round  the  outer  circle  of  the 
crowd,  yelling,  running,  leaping,  and  shouting, 
"  this  is  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ,"  "  God  save  the 
Sultan,"  '^  Jesus  has  redeemed  us."  The  Bishop 
of  Petra  (the  representative  of  the  patriarch)  is 
carried  to  the  chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  shut  in. 
"  The  church  is  now  one  tumultuous  sea  of  heads, 
resounding  with  a  terrific  uproar.  At  last  the  fire 
comes  —  a  bright  flame  as  of  burning  wood  appears 
inside  the  Sepulchre.  The  light,  as  every  educated 
Greek  knows  and  acknowledges,  kindled  by  the 
bishop  in  the  chapel ;  the  light,  as  every  pilgrim 
believes,  of  the  descent  of  God  Himself  upon  the 
Holy  Tomb.^  Slowly,  gradually,  the  fire  spreads 
from  hand  to  hand,  from  taper  to  taper  ;  till  at  last 
the  entire  edifice,  from  gallery  to  gallery,  as  well 
as  through  the  area  below,  is  blazing  with  thousands 
of  burning  candles.  It  is  now  that  the  bishop  or 
patriarch  is  carried  in  triumph  out  of  the  chapel  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  peo})le  in  a  fainting  state,  to 

^  Appendix,  G.  2. 
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o-ivc  the  impression  of  his  being  overcome  by  the 
glory  of  the  Almighty,  from  whose  presence  he  is 
supposed  to  have  come." '  All  the  worshippers  now 
make  a  rush  for  the  door,  fighting  and  struggling 
to  ixet  out :  lives  are  sometimes  lost,  and  in  the 
year  1834  several  hundred  persons  were  killed.^ 

The  shabby,  dilapidated  interior  of  the  edifice 
cannot  but  excite  disappointment,  which  is  increased 
by  the  appearance  of  the  shrine  itself,  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  an  ugly  specimen  of  Russian 
architecture,  said  to  encase  the  real  cave,  which  is 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock. 

The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  little  vestibule  orna- 
mented by  rich  marbles.  In  it,  it  is  affirmed,  is  a 
block  where  the  angel  was  seated  when  he  announced 
"  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen." 

The  chamber  beyond  this,  is  also  cased  with 
marble,  concealing  the  rough  rock.  Here  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  tomb  itself,  covered  with  a  slab  of 
alabaster  or  foreign  marble.  So  that  if  in  truth 
the  sepulchre,  in  which  Christ  was  laid,  be  really 
in  this  place,  and  if  it  be  an  object  for  adoration, 
thousands  come  yearly  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  prostrate  themselves  before  it,  without  seeing 

'  Quarterly  Review,  Sept.  18o3,  p.  4o8. 
-  Curzon's  Monasteries  of  the  Levant. 
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that  which  they  came  to  worship.  If  a  doubt 
should  cross  their  minds  in  seeing  the  polished  and 
variegated  marbles,  they  must  take  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  their  monks  that  the  grave  of  their  Saviour 
is  there.  They  see  not  that  which  they  came  so 
many  weary  miles  to  see ;  but  they  are  made  happy 
with  the  certificate  that  their  eyes  have  beheld  it.^ 

The  only  time  when  it  has  been  possible  to  ve- 
rify the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  caves  with  any 
degree  of  credibility,  was  in  the  year  1808,  when  a 
great  fire  destroyed  part  of  the  marble  coating,  and 
then  a  part  of  the  rock,  it  is  said,  was  left  uncovered  ; 
but  hardly  enough  perhaps  to  convince  sceptics  that 
a  tomb  existed  in  the  part  still  concealed.  As  the 
place  where  Christ  was  crucified  and  buried  was 
called  at  the  time  Golgotha,  we  might  expect  to 
find  numerous  proofs  that  a  cemetery  was  there  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  this  doubtful  tomb  and  two 
horizontal  excavations,  said  to  have  been  those  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus,  but  too 
small  for  any  one,  there  are  no  traces  of  the  locality 
having  been  applied  to  such  exclusive  purposes. 

About  forty-four  yards  from  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sei)ulchre  is  an  object  of  equal  veneration,  — 

^  Appendix,  G.  3. 
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the  so-called  mount  of  Calvary ;  a  rock  less  tlian 
twenty  feet  in  height  at  the  present  time ;  but 
in  its  original  state,  before  the  surrounding  ground 
was  levelled  for  the  pavement  of  the  church,  it 
might  have  been  relatively  much  lower.  Here  the 
pilgrim  must  not  only  be  disappointed ;  but  he 
cannot  feel  otherwise  than  mocked,  when  he  is 
shown  three  little  holes  in  the  rock,  and  is  gravely 
told  that  in  these  were  set  up  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  those  of  the  two  malefactors;  while  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  from  their  smallness  and  closeness  to  each 
other,  it  is  physically  impossible  that  three  persons 
could  have  been  crucified  on  that  confined  spot  of 
ground. 

Then,  the  very  narrow  crack  in  the  rock,  which 
is  shown  as  the  "  rocks  rent "  at  the  awful  moment 
of  His  giving  up  the  ghost  I 

Around  the  sepulchre,  under  one  roof,  and  almost 
ranged  at  regular  distances,  are  some  thirty  or  forty 
Holy  Places  of  minor  importance  ;  but  which  seem 
to  be  equally  the  subject  of  the  pilgrims'  adoration. 

In  fact,  the  superstitious  believer  comes  here, 
and  gives  blind  credence  to  them  all.  The  care- 
less believer,  finding  such  frivolous  improbabilities 
offered,  in  conjunction  with  those  which  his  grati- 
tude and  devotion  would  at  least  urge  upon  him  to 

VOL.  II.  E 
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reverence,  rejects  them  all;  while  the  thoughtful 
believer,  seeing  that  successive  ages  have  found 
willing  dupes  to  whatever  amount  of  absurdities 
might  be  presented  to  their  credulity,  sets  about 
clearing  away  the  most  palpable  impostures;  such  as 
the  place  where  "the  soldiers  divided  the  vestments, " 
the  place  where  "  the  friends  stood  afar  off, "  the 
stone  marking  "  the  centre  of  the  world, "  &c.  &c. 
He  strives  to  ascertain  whether  the  principal  mate- 
rials which  had  figured  in  the  Holy  Mystery  of  his 
Redemption  be  really  so  identified  as  to  warrant  his 
belief  in  their  authenticity,  and  to  give  a  sanction 
to  that  indefinable  hold  on  his  feelings  which  they 
might  claim  as  having  been  in  immediate  contact 
with  his  Eedeemer.  The  amount  of  this  feeling 
will  depend  on  the  fervour  of  individual  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  those  who  give  way  to  it  are  in  danger 
of  merging  spiritual  into  material  devotion.  I  saw 
a  Protestant  prostrate  on  the  pavement  before  the 
more  than  doubtful  tomb  ;  but  his  mind,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  was  abstracted  from  the  senseless  objects 
around  him. 

It  is  in  our  nature  to  have  an  affectionate  regard 
for  places  and  things  with  which  have  been  asso- 
ciated persons  or  circumstances  deeply  interest- 
ing to  us  ;  therefore  the  Protestants  even  may 
have  regarded  the  Holy  Places  with  a  feeling  of 
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strong  veneration,  while  the  belief  of  their  authen- 
ticity remained  unquestioned.  But  when  once  this  is 
shaken,  even  by  only  plausible  reasoning,  it  behoves 
the  lover  of  truth  to  examine  the  claims  advanced 
for  them.  As  a  general  principle,  one  is  extremely 
averse  to  have  the  names  of  places  altered,  which, 
though  it  may  be  erroneously,  we  have  connected 
with  events  of  historical  interest.  Such  has  fre- 
quently been  the  fate  of  the  uncertain  monuments 
in  Rome ;  in  proportion,  it  seems,  to  the  amount 
of  learning  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Clinging 
to  first  impressions,  and  bolstering  up  our  credulity 
in  such  cases,  may  be  an  excusable  weakness.  But 
when  the  subject  is  one  of  religious  import,  so  as  to 
involve  the  dilemma  between  truth  and  sincerity  on 
one  hand,  and  gross  imposition  and  credulity  on  the 
other,  all  religious  men  during  eighteen  centuries, 
who  have  accepted  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called 
Holy  Places,  are  implicated.  In  addition  to  which, 
by  suffering  delusion  on  such  a  subject  still  to  be 
passed  on,  it  is  no  other  than  giving  encouragement 
to  a  species  of  idolatry,  or  locolotry. 

This  must  be  my  excuse  for  venturing,  imper- 
fectly qualified  as  I  confess  myself  to  be,  to  give  the 
conclusions  I  have  come  to  on  careful  consideration. 

The  authenticity  of  the  sites  of  the  Holy  Places  in 
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general,  but  those  of  Jerusalem  in  particular,  was 
not  called  in  question  until  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  raised  doubts  on  the  subject ; 
and  more  recently  a  stronger  opponent,  Dr.  Robinson 
of  the  United  States,  has  given  the  result  of  his  care- 
ful examination  of  the  localities,  and  declares  his 
belief  that  they  are  many  of  them,  and  especially 
the  received  position  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  in- 
ventions of  the  "  pious  fraud  "  of  monks  of  the  time  of 
the  Empress  Helena,  to  which  additions  have  been 
made  by  monkish  frauds  not  always  so  pious. 

The  advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sites 
were  principally  the  late  Lord  Nugent,  the  Rev.  G. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Bannister  ;  who  have  stre- 
nuously defended  the  so-called  Sepulchre  against 
those  powerful  assailants.  These  are  the  chief  com- 
batants ;  but  there  are  many  others,  especially  in  the 
ranks  of  the  "  advocates  for  the  authenticity ;  "  so 
difficult  is  it  to  shake  established  errors  even  when 
proved  to  be  such,  or  to  change  well-founded 
convictions. 

There  are  three  principal  and  primary  points  on 
which  the  "  advocates  "  rest  their  argument. 

First,  they  assume  it  as  next  to  impossible  that 
the  first  Christians  would  not  seek  out,  cherish,  and 
perpetuate  the  recollection  of  the    sjDot   where  the 
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scenes  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  were 
perforaied.  A  specimen  of  such  proof  appears  in 
tlic  following  pretty  rhapsody  of  Lamartine  :  — 

"  When,  a  little  time  after  His  death,  His  name 
was  spread  like  the  light  of  a  new  aurora,  whilst  His 
mother  and  His  disciples  were  yet  alive,  it  is  certain 
they  would  transmit  to  each  other  that  worship  of 
love  and  grief  which  the  absence  of  the  Divine 
Master  had  left  them ;  and  often  go  themselves,  and 
take  newly  converted  Christians,  to  the  place  where 
they  had  seen  Him  whom  they  now  adored,  live, 
speak,  act,  and  die.  No  human  piety  could  pre- 
serve the  traditions  of  a  place  dear  to  memory  so 
well  as  the  piety  of  the  faithful  and  of  martyrs.  We 
may  therefore  rely  as  to  the  exactitude  of  the  prin- 
cipal sites  of  Redemption  on  the  fervour  of  a  new 
religion,  and  the  vigilance  of  an  immortal  worship." 

Secondly,  that  these  spots  are  assumed  to  have 
been  known  and  venerated  until  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  ;  who,  to  desecrate  them,  it  is  said, 
caused  statues  of  heathen  gods  to  be  erected  over 
them ;  thereby  preserving  the  sites. 

Thirdly,  on  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino  the  Great,  he  resolved  to  redeem  the 
places  from  such  desecration,  and  to  erect  churches 
over  them  for  Christian  worship. 

E    3 
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It  is  not  my  Intention  to  enter  into  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  arguments,  direct  or  collateral, 
which  others  more  qualified  have  done  so  ably ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  right,  that  on  a  subject  of  such 
moment  all  should  give  their  impressions.  In 
addition  to  which,  I  shall  have  some  practical 
observations  to  adduce,  which  may  be  peculiar  to 
myself. 

With  regard  to  the  first  argument  for  the 
authenticity,  it  appears  reasonable  to  me  to  suppose, 
that  when  the  first  disciples  came  in  affectionate 
anxiety  and  faith  to  the  tomb,  and  heard  the  voice 
of  the  angel  declare,  "  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen," 
they  gave  themselves  no  further  thought  or  care 
about  the  mere  cave  in  the  rock  which  had  held 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  for  so  brief  a  period 
between  His  death  and  resurrection.  No ;  their 
hearts  and  souls  were  filled  with  gratitude  for  the 
sacrifice  which  He  had  made,  and  with  joy  that  He 
had  passed  through  His  agonies,  and  had  risen  to 
intercede  for  those  for  Avhose  sins  He  had  been 
willing  to  lay  down  His  life.  In  a  general  way  they 
would  no  doubt  feel  affection  for  Jerusalem,  where 
He  had  taught,  suffered,  and  conquered  ;  but  as 
Protestants  at  least  we  cannot,  I  presume,  believe 
that  they  whom  we  profess  to  imitate  in  their  sim- 
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plicity  of  faith  had  any  degree  of  superstitious 
reverence  for  material  objects',  if  even  they  could 
liave  l)een  discovered  beneath  the  changed  surface. 

Still  less  could  they  who  fled  to  Pella  on  the 
beo-innino;  of  the  troubles  in  Jerusalem,  have  been 
able,  on  their  return,  —  it  is  not  known  how  long 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  —  to  recognise  the 
position  of  the  Sepulchre,  or  of  Calvary  ;  because 
**  as  soon  as  the  army  had  no  more  people  to  slay 
or  to  plunder,  Caesar  gave  orders  that  they  should 
now  demolish  the  entire  city  and  temple,  but  should 

^  "  It  was  in  Palestine  that  the  change,  which  had  been  slowly 
working  into  Christianity  itself,  began  to  assume  a  more  definite 
and  apparent  form.  The  religion,  re-issued,  as  it  were  from  its 
cradle,  in  a  character,  if  foreign  to  its  original  simplicity,  sin- 
gularly adapted  to  achieve  and  maintain  its  triumph  over  the 
human  mind.  It  no  longer  confined  itself  to  its  purer  moral 
influence.  It  was  no  more  a  simple,  spiritual  faith,  despising 
all  those  accessories  which  captivate  the  senses  and  feed  the 
imagination  with  new  excitement.  It  no  longer  disdained  the 
local  sanctuary,  nor  stood  independent  of  those  associations 
with  place  which  became  an  universal  and  spiritual  religion. 
It  began  to  have  its  hero-worship,  Its  mythology,  and  to  crowd 
the  mind  witli  images  of  a  secondary  degree  of  sanctity  ;  but 
which  enthralled  and  kept  in  captivity  those  who  were  not 
ripe  for  the  pure  moral  conception  of  the  Deity,  and  the  Im- 
personation of  the  Godhead  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  was,  as  might 
not  unreasonably  be  anticipated,  a  female,  the  Empress  He- 
lena, the  mother  of  Constantine,  who  gave,  as  it  were,  the  new 
colouring  to  Christian  devotion." —  T/ie  Ilisturij  of  Christianity, 
by  the  Rev.  II.  H.  Milman,  vol.  11.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  3. 
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leave  as  many  of  the  towers  standing  as  were  of 
the  greatest  eminency,  —  that  is,  Phasaekis,  and 
Hippicus,  and  Mariamne, — and  so  much  of  the  wall 
as  enclosed  the  city  on  the  west  side,  to  afford  a 
camp  for  such  as  were  to  lie  in  gai'rison  —  the  tenth 
legion  ;  but  for  all  the  rest  of  the  wall,  it  was  so 
thoroughly  laid  even  with  the  ground,  that  there 
was  nothing  left  to  make  those  that  came  hither 
believe  it  had  ever  been  inhabited."  ^ 

The  garrison  occupied  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  to 
prevent  the  reconstruction  of  the  city. 

It  therefore  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mere  baseless 
assumption  to  say,  that  "  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months  they  could  not  have  forgotten  the  situation 
of  their  sanctuaries,  which,  being  also  without  the 
walls,  probably  suffered  less  from  the  siege ;  "  and 
that  we  must  therefore  "  admit  without  much 
hesitation,  that  the  traditions  respecting  Jerusalem 
w^ere  delivered  down  by  the  Bishop  Simeon  during 
his  long  life,  to  the  year  137,  Avhen  the  Emperor 
Adrian  rebuilt  the  city."  ^  If  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  the  identical  spots  tcere  cleared  and  ascertained 
in  spite  of  the  Roman  garrison  of  800  men,  Avhich 
was  left  among  the  ruins  expressly  for  the  purpose 

^  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  bk.  vii.  i.  1. 

2  Bannister's  Survey  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  463.  324. 
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of  preventing  such  a  proceeding,  then  the  assertion 
falls  to  the  ground,  namely,  that  Hadrian,  in  his 
zeal  for  paganism,  caused  a  statue  of  Venus  to  be 
erected  on  jNIount  Calvary,  and  another  of  Jupiter 
on  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  at  least,  literally  as  to  the 
precise  spots,  though  figuratively  he  might  have 
done  so,  since  the  erection  of  objects  of  idolatry 
was  equal  desecration  in  any  part  of  the  Holy  City 
where  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  first  dawned.  But 
the  intended  desecration  was  not  so  much  to  insult 
the  Christians  as  the  Jews,  who  had  offended  the 
emperor  '  ;  for  it  appears  that,  on  the  suppression 
ol  the  rebellion  of  Barcochab,  "  Hadrian,  to  an- 
nihilate for  ever  all  hopes  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  accomplished  his  plan  of 
founding  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  and 
planting  a  Roman  colony  there ;  thus  decreeing  the 
disinheritance  of  the  Jew,  the  perpetual  alienation 
of  the  soil,  and  its  legal  appropriation  to  a  foreign 
foe.  The  city  was  called  ^lia  Capitolina ;  ^Elia 
after  the  prenomen  of  the  emperor  (^lius),  and 
Capitolina  to  intimate  its  dedication  to  Jupiter  of 
the  Capitol.  An  edict  was  issued  prohibiting  any 
Jew    from    entering   the    new  city,   under  pain    of 

'  Bannister's  Survey  of  the  Holy  L;uul,  p  472. 
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death,  or  even  approaching  its  environs  within  three 
miles,  so  as  to  contemplate  at  a  distance  that  which 
he  regarded  as  the  dearest  spot  on  earth ;  more 
effectually  to  keep  them  away,  the  image  of  a  hog  in 
marble  was  placed  over  the  gate  leading  to  Beth- 
lehem. The  more  peaceable  Christians  were  per- 
mitted to  establish  themselves  within  the  walls,  and 
-^lia  became  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  church  and 
bishopric."  ^  But  as  Antiochus,  when  he  sacked 
and  plundered  Jerusalem,  placed  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  erudite  Hadrian  re- 
stored the  statue  of  the  god  under  the  name  Capito- 
linus.^ 

These  are  assuredly  very  conflicting  opinions ;  yet 
one  of  the  advocates  says,"  Surely  we  want  no  greater 

^   Dr.  Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

^  "  When  Eusebiiis  and  Jerome,  and  those  who  followed 
them,  ascribe  the  works  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith  to  a  desire 
to  conceal  the  Sepulchre,  they  give  us,  to  wit  by  implication, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  heathen  pollutions  the  place  must  have 
been  known  both  to  the  enemies  and  friends  of  Christianity. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  stress  which  they  lay  on  the  magni- 
tude and  difficulty  of  the  discovery  which  was  made,  viewed 
independently  of  their  allegation  of  Divine  assistance,  they  give 
us  also  to  wit,  that  in  the  interval  occurring  hetiueen  the  heathen 
erections  and  their  destruction  the  exact  place  of  the  Sepulchre 
had  ceased,  or  ahnost  wholly  ceased,  even  in  a  general  way,  to 
be  identified." — Dr.  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  439. 
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ovidence  to  show,  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tlie 
sacred  places  was  retained  at  this  time !  " 

I  admit  that,  if  this  "  perfect  knowledge  "  had 
originally  been  possessed,  it  very  likely  would  have 
been  retained  ;  but  then  comes  another  difficulty. 
The  persecution  imdcr  Dioclesian  caused  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Christians  for  forty  years ;  and  it  is 
considered  to  be  "  impossible  that  in  so  short  a  period, 
supposing  the  Christians  to  have  been  debarred  all 
access  to  the  objects  of  their  veneration  during  that 
time,  their  exact  situation  should  have  been  effaced 
from  their  memories,  as  many  must  have  been  living 
both  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  this 
period." 

After  an  absence  of  forty  years,  we  are  called  upon 
to  give  the  returning  Christians  credit  for  a  rare 
amount  of  memory ;  which,  to  have  such  energy,  would 
involve  their  being  excited  by  a  superstitious  vene- 
ration for  material  objects  equal  to  that  of  the  igno- 
rant Greek  pilgrims  of  the  present  day.  This,  how- 
evei',  as  was  observed  before,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  simple  spirituality  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. It  is  well  known  to  be  very  difficult  to 
recognise  places,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  years, 
that  were  familiar  to  our  childhood  ;  therefore,  in 
estimating  probabilities,  they  ought  to  be  strongly 
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against  memory  after  such  a  period  as  the  greater 
part  of  man's  life.  But,  even  if  probable,  such 
opinions  could  not  be  taken  as  evidence  in  a  case  of 
so  much  importance. 

Until  the  grand  epoch  of  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  evidence  is  based  upon  assumptions  only, 
where  each  narrator  is  received  as  unquestionable 
testimony  upon  no  better  ground  than  that  he  ap- 
peared to  have  believed  a  similar  testimony  in  his 
predecessor. 

At  this  period,  however,  there  is  something  tangible. 
The  Christian  emperor  wrote  to  Macarius,  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  directing  him  to  build  a  church  over 
the  Sepulchre.  His  mother,  the  Empress  Helena, 
went  thither,  it  is  supposed,  to  urge  on  the  work,  and 
she  was  assigned  an  important  part.  It  cannot  be 
known  by  absolute  proof  whether  Calvary  and  the 
Sepulchre  were  fixed  before,  or  the  sites  selected  by 
her;  the  former  is  assumed  by  the  '^advocates." 
Discussion  on  the  subject  is  a  mere  begging  of  the 
question  on  one  side,  and  a  refusal  of  it  on  the 
other. 

To  St.  Helena,  however,  is  attributed  the  miracu- 
lous finding  of  the  True  Cross,  the  place  where  it  lay 
having  been  revealed  to  her  in  a  dream.  According 
to  another  tradition,  it  was  not  a  dream,  but  a  sad 
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reality  of  torture.  Inflicted  upon  the  Jews  in  Jeru- 
salem by  the  pious  empress,  which  made  them 
reveal  the  place  where  their  ajicestors  had  concealed 
the  True  Cross.' 

When  discovered,  the  crosses  of  the  two  malefac- 
tors were  found  with  it,  causing  a  great  dilemma. 
The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  that  on  which  the 
Saviour  was  crucified  was  solved  by  its  power  of 
curing  tlie  sick  immediately  it  was  placed  in  contact 
with  them.  The  value  of  this  testimony  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  belief  which  any  one  may  enter- 
tain of  the  power  of  relics  in  working  miracles  ;  that 
is,  the  delegation  of  the  power  of  God  to  inanimate 
substances. 

Eusebius  wrote  about  this  time,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  principal  Holy  Places.  That  Is  to  say, 
he  wrote  an  account  of  what  the  empress  had  done 
and  believed.  St.  Jerome,  in  a.  d.  385,  repeated  the 
description,  and  implied  that  they  had  been  pre- 
viously visited.  It  appears,  that  in  his  time  the  Influx 
of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  was 
very  great.  They  rapidly  multiplied  during  the  dark 
ages ;  and  It  seems  that  the  Increasing  numbers  caused 
an  increasing  demand  for  wonders,  which  was  amply 
supplied  by  as  rapid  a  multiplication  of  Holy  Places 
'  Curzon's  Monasteries  of  the  Levant,  p.  1G4. 
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and  objects. •  Arculpus,  A.  d.  700,  visited  and  wor- 
sliijDped  at  them  all.  He  saw  the  cup  of  the  last 
supper,  the  sponge  ^,  &c. ;  from  such  relations  we 
may  estimate  the  credulity  of  the  "  Holy  Arculpus." 
In  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  the  ancient  pilgrims 
relate  circumstances  so  improbable  and  absurd,  as 
to  invalidate  their  testimony. 

With  the  reappearance  of  civilisation  in  the  world, 
this  increase  was  moderated,  though  not  stopped; 
for  we  have  seen  something  of  it  in  our  own  days. 
As  they  all  can  claim  the  same  stamp  of  sanctity, 
given  by  human  authority,  one  would  think,  if  the 
subject  had  been  less  important,  that  they  should  all 
stand  or  fall  together.  Protestants  are,  however,  — 
at  least  some  of  them,  —  disposed  to  rescue  the  prin- 
cipal objects,  —  that  is,  those  said  to  be  revered  up 
to  the  time  of  St.  Helena  inclusive, — from  the  o-reat 
subsequent  mass  of  superstition  and  absurdities. 
But  this  also  involves  the  necessity  for  including 
with  them  the  finding  of  the  True  Cross,  and  its 
attendant  miracles. 

At  the  period  of  that  great  event  and  turning 

^  "  Criticism  and  belief  are  alike  disarmed  by  the  child-like 
and  almost  playful  spirit  in  which  tlie  early  pilgrims  and  cru- 
saders must  have  gone  to  and  fro,  seeking  for  places  in  which  to 
realise  the  dreams  of  their  own  imagination."  —  Quarterly  Re- 
view, Sept.  1853,  p.  441. 

^  Appendix,  G.  3. 
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point,  namely,  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the 
head  of  the  civilised  world,  it  may  have  been  found 
expedient  to  have  fixed  places  for  the  devotional 
exercises  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  pilgrims,  who 
flocked  to  Jerusalem  in  the  just  belief  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  mysteries  of  Salvation. 

Thus,  without  imputing  intentional  fraud  to  the 
pious  empress,  to  the  Bishop  INIacarius,  or  to  the 
excellent  monks  in  their  train,  what  was  at  first  a 
necessity,  to  prevent  confusion,  may  have  been 
converted  to  an  engine  of  immense  power  by  less 
scrupulous  monks,  &c. ;  from  its  having  become 
indispensably  necessary  to  marshal  the  crowds  of 
votaries,  and  to  direct  the  worship  of  those  who 
were  too  ignorant  to  require  anything  but  material 
objects.  These  may  have  been  the  stages  in  the 
progi'ess  of  error.  Originally  a  pious  opinion  may 
have  been  hazarded  on  the  subject  of  the  sites ;  then 
tolerated;  afterwards  countenanced,  and  stamped 
with  authority;  it  at  length  passed  into  universal 
credence.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
pilgrims  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem  to  investigate  or  to 
criticise  ;  they  simply  asked  where  and  what  they 
should  fall  on  their  knees  and  worship.  They 
questioned  neither  quality  nor  nmnber.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  resident 
priests  to  plead  ignorance ;    and   they  found  their 
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advantage  no  doubt  in  satisfying  the  ignorant 
cravings  and  morbid  piety  of  the  superstitious. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  it  has  been  the  practice  ever 
since  to  establish  by  the  decrees  of  man  what  things 
shall  be  considered  as  authentically  miraculous,  in 
the  way  of  images,  relics,  and  visions.  If  we  reflect 
on  the  amount  of  imposition  and  absurdity,  which 
has  been  received  by  the  credulous  of  our  own  day, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  result  of  even  the 
grossest  fabrications,  at  a  time  when  people  neither 
wished  nor  dared  to  doubt.  Whatever  the  motives 
were,  they  would  not  have  been  called  in  question 
when  the  parties  concerned  were  on  one  side  the 
interested  few  in  power,  and  on  the  other  the  cre- 
dulous multitude  in  ignorance  and  slavery ;  as  to 
mental  freedom  at  all  events. 

However,  all  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced,  both  for  and  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
received  sites  of  the  Holy  Places,  are  mer^  matters 
of  faith  and  doubt ;  as  I  have  said  before,  they  are 
a  mere  begging  of  the  question  on  one  side,  and 
a  refusal  on  the  other.  Exclusive  of  those,  there 
is  one  material  point,  which,  if  it  could  be  esta- 
blished, would  set  the  question  at  rest;  namely, 
the  line  of  direction  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  took 
at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  for  we  are  told 
(John,  xix.  20.)  "  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified 
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was  nigh  to  the  city,"  that  Is,  not  inside  the  city,  but 
outside  the  walls.  ^  This  has  been  the  greatest  point 
of  the  recent  controversialists ;  the  advocates  for 
the  present  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
being  the  true  one,  maintaining  that  the  wall  bent 
eastwards  from  the  Jaffa  Gate,  or  the  so-called 
Castle  of  David,  or  Tower  of  Hipplcus,  for  a  certain 
distance,  and  then  turned  at  right  angles  northwards 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  excluded  that  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  hill  where  Jerusalem  is  built,  which 
now  contains  the  structure  called  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
assert  the  probability  that  the  present  line  was  the 
same  as  that  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;  alleging  that  it  is  either  ancient,  or  was 
built  on  ancient  foundations.  This  would  include 
that  portion  of  the  city,  and  therefore  be  a  proof 
that  the  crucifixion  could  not  have  taken  ^Aace  there. 
On  this  point  Josephus  Is  the  only  authority;  but, 
while  he  is  In  many  respects  circumstantial,  he  is 
also  sufficiently  vague  and  unintelligible  in  others, 
especially  in  measurements  ^  and  starting  points ;  so 

^  Appendix,  G.  4. 

-  The  height  of  i\Iount  Tabor,  according  to  Josephus,  would 
be  three  miles  and  three  quarters ;  and  the  circumference  of  the 
town  Itabyrium  three  miles  and  a  quarter.     Maundrell  states 

VOL.  II.  p 
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that  lie  can  be  made  to  bend  to  the  question ;  and 
disputants  on  either  side  think  they  can  draw  con- 
clusive arguments  from  him.  For  my  part,  whatever 
he  may  do  in  other  cases,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in 
the  very  first  sentence  of  the  description  of  the 
^(valls  of  Jerusalem,  he  settles  the  matter  now  at 
issue.  Thus,  he  says  \  "  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was 
fortified  with  three  walls  on  such  parts  as  were 
not  encompassed  Avith  impassable  valleys ;  /or  in 
such  places  it  had  but  one  wall.  " 

Now,  the  present  wall,  which  is  on  the-west  side 
of  the  city,  runs  the  whole  way  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the  valley  of  Gihon ; 
impassable  for  the  purposes  of  attack.  Therefore, 
by  the  hypothesis,  it  must  have  had  no  additional 
wall  within  it.  But  the  "  advocates  "  assume  this 
to  be  the  line  of  the  third   wall,  which  ought,  by 

the  area  on  the  top  to  be  only  two  furlongs  in  length  and  one 
broad. 

1  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  chap.  iv. ;  or  Appendix, 
H.  1. 

This  is  the  only  authentic  description  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  historian  in  many  of  his  details  ren- 
ders them  valueless  by  discrepancies  in  succeeding  passages. 

Thus,  the  account  of  the  extent  of  the  walls  and  their 
towers  cannot  be  made  to  agree.  But  I  venture  to  think  that, 
if  the  number  of  towers  he  gives  in  each  wall  be  taken,  Irre- 
spective of  his  distances,  they  may  be  found  to  come  somewhat 
near  to  the  circuits  of  the  three  walls,  according  to  the  lines  I 
shall  give  in  subsequent  pages. 
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the  description  of  Josephus,  to  have  been  only  "  on 
such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  by  unpassable 
valleys." 

Again,  the  line  of  wall  traced  by  the  "  advocates  " 
as  the  second  at  the  time  of  the  siege  by  Titus, 
would  have  been  the  outer  wall  at  the  times  of  Heze- 
kiah  and  of  the  Crucifixion ;  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  defence  given  by  Josephus, 
ought  to  have  been  near  an  "  impassable  valley." 
This  would  have  been  the  case  in  one  sense,  had 
the  wall  passed  along  that  line ;  but  it  would  have 
had  the  valley  inside,  and  the  high  ground  outside 
and  commanding  it ' ;  Avhich  would  have  been  to 
invert  the  purposes  of  fortification. 

If  the  wall  had  taken  a  course  which  would  have 
excluded  the  supposed  site  of  Golgotha,  it  would 
have  very  much  contracted  the  already  confined 
limits  of  the  city  for  so  great  a  multitude  as  were 
said  to  have  been  contained  in  it.  The  sj^ace 
between  it  and  the  Temple  area  would  have  been 
barely  400  yards,  in  the  hollow  of  the  Tyroprean. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Williams  says,  "  I  can  answer 
nothing  to  the  objection  taken  to  the  extreme  narrow- 
ness to  which  the  ancient  city  is  thus  reduced  at  this 
quarter,  except   that  the    superficial  width   of  tlie 

1  See  page  77. 
V  2 
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area  Is  somewhat  increased  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground ; "  the  learned  author,  forgetting  that  houses 
and  their  Inhabitants,  like  plants,  have  a  predilection 
for  growing  perpendicularly,  and  therefore  cannot 
profit  by  such  increase  of  area. 

Another  reason,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  con- 
clusive for  believing  that  the  ancient  wall  passed 
along  the  highest  ridge  of  ground,  is  that  when  the 
anuy  of  Sennacherib  came  against  Jerusalem,  the 
Assyrian  general  "  stood  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper 
pool  \"  and  spoke  to  "  Ellakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah."  ^ 
and  the  Jews  who  were  Avitli  him  on  the  wall. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  understand  the  Important 
fact  here  related,  let  us  examine  the  localities  by 
comparing  the  context  with  what  noAV  exists  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  first  place,  the  "  advocates," 
seeing  the  value  of  the  argument  against  them,  have 
endeavoured  to  deny  that  the  pool,  which  is  now 
used  and  called  by  the  name  of  Hezeklah,  was 
really  made  by  that  king ;  and  as  one  false  position 
requires  others  to  give  It  the  appearance  of  truth, 
they  are  also  obliged  to  refuse  the  name  of  Gihon 
to  the  pools  In  the  adjoining  valley.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  with  adherence  to  the  text  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

^  2  Kings,  xviii.  17.  26.  ^  Isaiah,  xxxvi.  11,  12. 
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In  the  second  book  of  Kings,  cli.  xx.  vcr.  20. 
"  Hezekiah  .....  made  a  pool  and  a  conduit,  and 
brought  water  into  the  city,"  and  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  30.) 
Hezekiah  also  stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side 
of  the  city  of  David,  and  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  3,  4.)  he 
took  counsel "to  stop  the  Avaters  of  the  foun- 
tains that  were  without  the  city." 

Now,  there  is  no  other  source  whence  water 
could  be  brought  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David  but  from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  which 
runs  along  that  side  of  it,  where  in  fact  there  is  a 
pool  or  reservoir ;  and  there  is  no  part  within  the 
city  of  David,  supposing  it,  with  the  "  advocates," 
to  lie  south  only  of  the  line  of  wall  from  the  Yafa 
Gate,  which  is  taken  by  them  as  the  second  wall,  to 
which  water  could  be  brought  from  the  reservoir  in 
the  Valley  of  Gihon ;  because  I  have  no  doubt  ^  that 

^  I  did  not  take  measurements  for  elevation  at  the  pools  of 
Hezekiah  and  Gihon  ;  but  I  did  at  Mount  Zion,  which  I  believe 
to  be  hij,'her  than  either.  —  On  the  subject  of  pools  I  may  say, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  for  what  purpose  the  Pool  of  Be- 
thesda  could  have  been  intended,  as  it  is  too  low  in  its  situation 
to  have  been  made  use  of  to  supply  any  part  of  the  city  with 
water  except  the  lower  part  of  the  Val  Tyropajan.  It  is  seventy- 
five  feet  in  depth  from  the  level  of  the  Temple  area  to  the 
bottom,  besides  the  rubbish  which  has  been  accumulating  in  it 
for  ages. 

V  3 
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the  former  Is  higher.  But  it  may  be,  and  is,  brought 
to  the  pool  called  by  the  king's  name.  Dr.  Robinson 
says,  the  waters  of  the  Pool  of  Gihon  "  are  con- 
ducted by  a  small,  rude  aqueduct  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Yafa  Gate,  and  so  to  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah, 
within  the  city."  ^  Therefore  these  two  pools  are 
cleai'ly  identified. 

Lord  Nugent  still,  however,  thought  that  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah  was  outside  the  second  wall,  which  it  is 
of  vital  consequence  to  the  "  advocates  "  to  prove. 
His  point  is,  that  although  the  text  says,  the  water 
was  brought  into  the  city,  "  it  is  nowhere  said  ^,  that 
the  pool  was  made  in  the  city."  And  he  suggests 
that  it  was  "  constructed  close  under  its  defences, 
commanded  by  its  bowmen  and  slingers  from  the 
walls,  and  from  thence  water  was  brought  by  a  con- 
duit within  the  city."^  But  if,  as  I  believe,  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah  is  lower  than  any  part  of  the  west  side 
of  the  city  of  David,  as  defined  by  the  "  advocates," 
then  the  water  could  not  have  been  brought  within 
it.  The  supposition  of  Lord  Nugent  is  further  un- 
tenable :  because  the  line  of  wall  assumed  by  the 
"  advocates  "  is  lower  than  the  pool ;  which  could  not 
therefore  have  been  commanded  by  the  bowmen  and 

^  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

^  Lord  Nugent,  Lauds  Classical  and  Sacred,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 
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slingers ;  and  although  the  text  does  not  say  that  the 
pool  itself  was  made  within  the  city,  but  (2  Chron. 

xxxii.  3,  4.)  that  "  he  took  counsel to  stop 

the  waters  o? t\\Q  fountains  that  were  \oitliout  the  city;''^ 
he  also  made  a  pool,  and  he  brought  water  into  the 
city  ;  therefore  most  likely  the  pool  was  made  for 
the  reception  of  that  water  within  the  city.  In  that 
case  the  city  of  David,  instead  of  being  only  about 
700  yards  in  length,  extended,  as  I  beheve,  to 
the  highest  eminence  of  the  neighbourhood,  along 
the  ridge  in  fact,  and  included  the  two  culminating 
points ;  that  to  the  north  being  the  salient  angle 
towards  the  level  country.  Thus  the  conversation 
might  easily  have  been  carried  on  between  Eliakim, 
stationed  at  that  point  of  the  wall ',  and  the  Assyrian 
general  Rabshakeh,  standing  by  the  "  conduit  of  the 
upper  pool." 

This  arrangement  of  the  wall  would  have  in- 
cluded the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  consequently  the 
site  assumed  by  the  advocates  for  the  Church  of 

^  The  plans  or  maps  of  Jerusalem  wLich  have  been  con- 
structed with  the  view  of  showing  that  Golgotha  was  outside 
the  walls,  have  this  eminence,  the  highest  point  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  present  city  and  sometimes  called  Goliath, 
marked  as  the  Assyrian  camp.  One  division  of  our  gallant 
little  army  in  the  Crimea  occupies  more  than  three  times  the 
space. 

F  4 
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the  Sepulchre  must  also  be  included^  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  the  true  site. 

Among  the  writers  on  that  side,  however,  was  one 
who  was  not  satisfied  with  vague  arguments  on  the 
subject.  The  late  Lord  Nugent  took  the  more  matter- 
of-fact  and  praiseworthy  method,  of  searching  for 
vestiges  of  that  ancient  wall  along  the  supposed  line, 
and  he  believed  he  had  found  them  in  situ.^ 

He  begins  by  saying  that,  which,  though  it  may 
have  been  the  case,  is  not  in  the  description  by  Jo- 
sephus,  namely,  that  the  second  wall  began,  "  like  both 
the  others,  at  the  Tower  of  Hippicus."  His  Lordship 
admits  that,  between  that  point,  and  the  corner  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  he  found  no 
remains ;  but  at  this  corner,  a  distance  of  about 
200  yards,  he  observed  vestiges  of  old  tcall  turn- 
ing north;  that  is,  a  second  time  at  right  angles. 
This  cannot  be  called  encircling  the  city,  which 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Josephus. 

To  examine  this  part  carefully  and  impartially,  I 
took  his  Lordship's  book  in  my  hand,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  two  persons ;  my  nephew,  the  Rev.  C. 
Deacon,  M.A.,  who  was  disposed  to  agree  with  him, 
and  a  fellow  traveller  of  good  judgment,  INIr.  Scott, 

^  Appendix,  H.  2. 
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who  had  no  leaning  either  way.  We  all  came  to  the 
couclusion,  that  the  appearances  we  saw  did  not 
resemble  those  which  the  noble  Lord  described. 

1.  The  stones  at  the  angle  of  the  corn-market  ^ 
are  bevelled,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  are  very  small  com- 
pared with  those  we  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
ancient  wall ;  they,  in  fact,  form  the  east  wall  of  the 
hospital,  of  which  the  arches  and  wall  in  the  corn- 
market  are  on  the  south  side.  Of  this  we  saw 
proof  by  mounting  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
floor,  which,  being  vaulted  beneath,  and  level  above, 
looks  like  a  field;  Ave  also  went  into  some  of  the 
vaults,  which  have  their  backs  towards  the  shops  in 
the  bazaar. 

2.  We  could  see  no  remains  of  a  gateway,  nor 
the  ridge  of  ground  supposed  to  be  the  line  of  wall. 

3.  At  or  near  the  spot  mentioned  we  saw  some 
remains  of  granite  pillars,  built  into  the  wall ;  but 
without  any  appearance  to  warrant  us  to  think  it 
to  be  part  of  an  old  icall. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  wall  of  rubbish,  into  which 
portions  of  columns  have  been  built,  with  other 
fragments,  and  therefore  are  not  in  situ. 

An  inclined  plane  leads  up  by  this  wall  to  the 

1  Mr.  Williams  docs  not  agree  with  Lord  Nugent  about  this 
corner. 
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higher  ground;  on  which  are  Calvary  and  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  If  these  fragments  of 
columns  had  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  the 
interior  of  the  wall,  they  would  have  been  either 
half-columns  attached  to  the  wall,  or  whole  columns 
detached.  They  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ; 
but  mere  blocks  of  stone  or  broken  shafts,  with 
other  rubbish ;  but  it  may  be  that  we  did  not  find 
those  to  which  Lord  N.  attaches  so  much  value. 
They,  however,  could  hardly  have  escaped  our 
search. 

Near  the  crossing  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  and  the 
Street  of  Damascus,  is  a  large  portion  of  a  granite 
shaft  standing ;  which  is  the  only  thing  we  saw  of 
those  which  Lord  Nugent  describes. 

Of  the  distance  of  the  supposed  Calvary  from 
the  three  granite  shafts  before  mentioned,  I  have 
an  important  observation  to  make,  when  I  speak 
of  the  section  of  this  part  of  Jerusalem. 

The  ancient  arch,  near  the  house  of  Zachariah,  is 
thirty-six  yards  from  the  corner  of  the  corn-market. 
It  can  hardly  have  been  the  Gate  Gennath,  from 
whence,  according  to  Josephus,  the  second  wall 
began ;  since  the  wall  would  be  further  deflected 
by  that  amount,  to  make  a  connexion  with  the 
gate.    As  the  gate  is  not  disposed  to  go  to  the  wall, 
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the  wall  would  have  to  go  to  the  gate,  or  lose  the 
honour  of  being  the  old  second  wall. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  the  con- 
verse of  that  set  up;  namely,  that  the  position  of 
the  wall  takes  its  authority  from  that  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which,  having  been  fixed,  according  to 
tradition,  on  the  present  site,  the  wall  could  have 
been  nowhere  but  where  the  advocates  have  placed 
it.  This  is  arguing  in  a  circle  ;  —  there  is  no  proof 
for  either  side. 

The  arguments  of  all  the  controversialists  on  the 
subject  have  been  taken  hitherto,  from  examina- 
tion of  the  ground-plan  only  of  the  city.  But 
Jerusalem,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  been  there, 
was  built  on  a  very  irregular  surface ;  the  principal 
features  of  which  are  observable  at  the  present 
day,  notwithstanding  the  vast  accumulations  of  rub- 
bish, "which  have  softened  their  outlines.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  amount  of  their  irregularities,  or  a 
section  of  the  hill  on  which  Jerusalem  was  built, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  an  important  element  in 
the  consideration  of  the  question.  For  this  pur- 
pose ^  I  took  the  elevations  of  all  the  most  inter- 

'  I  am  indebted  to  jMr.  Bracebridge,  F.  R,  G.  S.,  for  this 
susrjjestion. 
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esting  points  in  the  city  with  the  aneroid  baro- 
meter, not  having  with  me  a  levelling  instrument. 
The  result  shows,  that  all  the  ground  lying  out- 
side the  line  of  the  supposed  wall  is  super-eminent. 

The  highest  point  at  the  north-west  angle  being 
230  feet  above  the  Yal  Tyrop^ean,  at  the  nearest  part, 
and  as  this  valley  must  have  been  very  much  lower, 
while  the  north-west  corner  probably  differs  but 
little  from  its  ancient  state,  being  a  rocky  emi- 
nence ^,  the  gradient,  about  one  in  seven,  would  have 
been  much  more  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  Titus;  and  therefore  this  side  of  the  city  would 
have  been  much  weaker  than  the  north  side,  on 
which  assailants  always  made  their  attacks. 

But  to  come  still  nearer  to  the  proof.  The  rock 
called  Calvary,  may  be  assumed  as  one  of  the  un- 
changed iiTcgularities  of  the  surface  of  the  city. 

Lord  Nugent  gives  its  distance  from  the  line  of 
his  supposed  wall   as  100  yards.     It  is  raised,  he 


^  Mr. "Williams  also  observed  tliat  "the  nortli-west  angle  of 
the  modern  city  wall  is  considerably  higher  than  the  highest 
point  of  Mount  Zion ;  so  much  so,  that  the  ground  here  will  be 
found  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  Armenian  convent 
on  Mount  Zion,  which  is  by  far  the  loftiest  building  in  Jerusa- 
lem :  and  the  native  rock  is  here  visible  above  the  ground  so 
that  the  theory  of  rubbish,  &c.,  can  have  no  place."  —  Holy 
City,  p.  265. 
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says,  above  tlie  pavement  ^  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  twenty-eight  steps  (by  nineteen 
or  twenty  according  to  others),  say  18  feet.  By 
my  observations  the  pavement  is  22  feet  above  the 
line  of  the  street  leading  to  Damascus ;  where  I 
suppose  his  Lordship  traced  the  second  Avail.  There- 
fore, at  the  distance  of  only  300  feet,  this  rock  would 
have  been  as  much  as  40  feet  above  the  base  of  that 
wall,  and  perhaps  higher  than  the  top  of  the  wall 
itself,  according  to  his  own  supposition  of  the  height 
of  the  latter. 

Now,  with  an  eminence  so  near,  the  city  might 
very  easily  have  been  commanded  at  this  point ;  for 
instance,  by  filling  vip  the  intervening  space  with  a 
mound  made  by  the  materials  at  hand  in  the  ruins 
of  houses,  &c.,  on  which  the  moveable  towers,  which 
we  know  were  used  in  the  siege,  could  be  brought 
so  as  to  look  down  on  that  part  of  the  city  ;  and 
especially  as  this  was  in  the  Val  Tyropasan,  lower 
down  than  w^here  I  took  the  level,  it  even  might  have 
been  70  feet  ^  beloAV  the  base  of  the  assumed  wall  at 

^  The  fact  that  the  blocked-iip  gateway  in  Patriarch  Street 
opened  directly  into  the  triforium  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  according  to  Professor  Willis,  proves  how  deeply 
the  excavation  must  have  been  made  in  levelling  for  the  pave- 
ment. 

^  Or  more,  making  allowance  for  the  accumulation  of  rubbish 
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a  distance  of  only  about  500  or  600  feet  within  it. 
So  that  the  besieged  could  have  done  nothing  here 
for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

Those  writers  who  have  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  course  of  the  several  walls  of  Jerusalem,  have 
assumed  that  the  fortification  near  the  Yafa  Gate  is 
the  Tower  of  Hippicus  ;  upon  what  authority  I  am 
not  aware,  except  from  its  being  the  only  part  now 
standing  of  the  original  towers. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  assert  with  some  show  of 
probability,  that  this  is  indeed  the  tower  erected  by 
Herod  in  honour  of  his  friend,  it  should  be  proved 
to  have  at  least  a  resemblance  to  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, none,  according  to  the  description  given  of  it  by 
Josephus ;  who  says  that,  "  for  largeness,  beauty,  and 
strength,  it  and  the  towers  of  Phasaelus  and  Mari- 
amne,  were  beyond  all  that  were  in  the  habitable 
earth.  It  was  not  built  of  common  stones ;  but  each 
stone  was  twenty  cubits  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth, 
and  five  in  depth.  It  was  square.  Its  length  and 
breadth  were  each  twenty  five-cubits ;  its  height 
thirty,  and  it  had  no  vacuity  in  it."  ^ 

The  tower  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  fortifi- 

in  the  valley.     On  Mount  Zion,  in  dlgijing  for  a  foundation  for 
the  Protestant  Church,  forty  feet  of  rubbish  were  cut  through, 
^  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  chap.  iv. 
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cation  at  the  Yafa  Gate  is  a  square  of  forty-five  feet. 
The  north-east  tower  is  seventy  feet  three  inches  long 
by  fifty-six  feet  four  inches  broatl.^  These  do  not 
con-espond  with  the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  which  was, 
according  to  Josephus,  a  square  of  twenty-five  cubits, 
or  thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet.  Therefore,  neither 
of  these  towers  a2:rees  with  it  in  dimensions.  Neither 
do  they  in  the  style ;  for  Hippicus  was  built  of 
stones  twenty  cubits,  or  thirty  ^feet,  in  length,  so  that 
one  of  each,  with  the  end  of  the  other,  would  have 
formed  the  side.  But  in  the  sketch  given  in  Wil- 
liams' book,  seven  or  eight  stones  are  shown  in  a  part 
only  of  one  side.^ 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  neither  of  those  could 
have  been  the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  which  must  have 
been  destroyed  subsequently  to  its  being  spared, 
with  Phasaelus  and  IMariamne  and  part  of  the  wall, 
by  order  of  Titus.  The  two  towers  now  standing 
have  only  their  bases  which  appear  to  be  ancient ; 
the  upper  parts  show  that  they  have  been  repaired 
at  difi'erent  times. 


^  Williams'  Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 

^  In  the  beautiful  drawing  of  the  late  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  no  one  will  doubt,  two  sides  have  many  be- 
velled stones  in  each  of  the  six  ancient  courses. —  See  Jerusulem 
Revisited,  p.  19. 
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The  towers  of  Phasaelus  and  Marlamne  having 
left  no  traces,  their  position  is  not  known. 

Although  the  discrepancies  between  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  this  tower,  and  the  description  of  Hippi- 
cus  by  Josephus,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are 
not  one  and  the  same,  the  historian  has  fallen  into 
error  in  his  measurement,  apparently  in  having  given 
depth  for  breadth. 

It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  the  stones  were 
ten  cubits  deep  and  five  broad.  This  is  the  way 
the  large  stones  are  placed  at  Baalbec,  and  no  doubt 
this  method '  was  here  adopted ;  then  there  would 
be  three  courses  of  such  stones  to  make  up  the  thirty 
cubits  of  height,  which  he  says  had  no  "  vacuity;" 
and  we  may  therefore  suppose  the  central  space  to 
have  been  filled  in  with  smaller  stones  or  rubbish. 

3  For  instance  :  1.  If  the  length  of  the  stone  was  given 
correctly,  twenty  cubits ;  then,  to  make  up  each  side,  there 
must  be  the  length  of  the  one  and  the  end  of  the  other  ;  which 
end,  to  make  together  with  the  length  twenty-five  cubits, 
must  have  been  five  cubits  broad.  In  this  case,  there  would  be 
a  "vacuity"  in  the  middle  of  fifteen  cubits  square. 

2.  If  the  breadth  be  correctly  stated  at  ten  cubits ;  then,  to 
make  up  each  side,  the  length  of  the  stone  would  be  fifteen 
cubits  ;  which  would  leave  a  "vacuity"  of  five  cubits  square. 

3.  If  the  depth  only  was  correct,  namely  five  cubits  ;  then  the 
stones  must  have  been  twelve  and  a  half  cubits  square,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  "  vacuity."  But  this  is  a  very  unlikely 
way  to  build ;  since  the  joins  would  all  have  been  in  the  same 
line,  which  is  the  weakest. 
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Another  reason  for  thinking  that  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  structure  near  the  Yafa  Gate  are  not  of  the 
Tower  of  Hippicus  is  drawn  from  the  description 
given  by  the  Jewish  historian  of  the  disposition  of  the 
ground  within  it,'  "  As  these  towers  were  themselves 
on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  the  king  had  a  palace 
inwardly  thereto  adjoined ;  .  .  .  ,  with  great  numbers 
of  rooms,  large  chambers  for  a  hundred  guests ;  .  .  .  . 
many  porticos,  one  beyond  another,  round  about; 
....  groves  of  trees ;  long  walks  ;  deep  canals  and  cis- 
terns, &c. :   all  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  towers." 

Such  a  palace  must  have  occupied  a  very  large 
plot  of  ground ;  and  as  the  distance  "  inwardly  "  from 
the  supposed  wall  and  Tower  of  Hippicus  to  the 
south  extremity  of  the  city  of  David,  at  the  brow  of 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  is  less  than  800  yards,  this 
plot  would  have  been  a  large  portion  of  the  city.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  king  could  have  taken  so 
much  from  it  for  his  palace  and  gardens.  But  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  probable  that  the  tower, 
wall,  and  palace  were  near  the  northern  eminence, 
which  is  above  the  Latin  convent.  Even  then 
we  must  suppose  that  there  was  very  great  exag- 
geration in  the  description, 

^  Wars  of  the  Jews,  chap.  iv. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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The  massive  ruins  and  solid  masonry  found  on  that 
spot  may  have  belonged  to  the  Tower  of  Hippicus, 
and  this  position  would  satisfy  all  the  requirements 
except  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  would  reconcile 
conflicting  accounts ;  while  it  would  give  so  much 
more  space  to  the  city,  and  render  the  statement 
of  the  population  somewhat  less  extravagant  and 
incredible. 

If,  from  these  considerations,  we  may  assume  that 
the  position  of  the  real  site  of  Calvary  is  unknown, 
there  will  be  the  less  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
probable  courses  of  the  three  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Not  being  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  making 
them  conform  to  an  extraneous  hypothesis,  we  may 
profit  by  all  the  probabilities  that  offer  themselves. 

Thus,  to  me  it  appears  probable,  — 

1.  That  the  ancient  Jebusites,  who  held  their  city 
against  all  the  attacks  of  the  Jews^  until  they  were 
subdued  by  the  great  conqueror  David,  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  ridge  of  land  now  formino;  the  west 
side  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  little  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  length  ;  because  it  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  except  a  portion  of  the  northern  extremity,  by 
deep  ravines,  and  the  highest  part  commands  this 
small  portion. 

^  Josephus,  vol.  i.  p.  229. ;  Judges,  i.  8 — 21.  ;  2  Sam.  v. 
6—9. 
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2.  That  the  first  wall  alluded  to  by  Josephus, 
namely,  that  of  the  Jebusltes,  surrounded  this  ridge, 
which,  as  he  says,  is  "  much  higher  and  in  length 
more  direct  than  the  hill  of  Acra,"  or  the  "lower 
market."  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  eastern  side  where  it  runs  along  the  Val  Ty  ropaean, 
which  divided  the  "  upper  market-place  "  from  the 
lower,  where  the  "  corresponding  rows  of  houses  on 
both  hills  ended."  I  may  here  say,  that  I  differ  from 
Dr.  Robinson  in  the  course  which  he  has  traced  for 
the  Tyropajan,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Williams  that  it 
is  the  depression  which  runs  through  the  city  from 
the  Damascus  Gate  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  I  there- 
fore consider  the  original  hill  of  Acra  to  have  been 
that  on  part  of  which  was  afterwards  built  the  Tower 
called  Antonia.  With  respect  to  the  resemblance  of 
this  hill  to  the  "  shape  of  the  moon  when  she  is 
horned  "  we  can  now  form  no  judgment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

We  are  told  that  the  Asmonean  princes  took  off 
part  of  this  hill  in  order  that  the  temple  might  be 
superior  to  it  in  elevation.  We  are  told  also,  that 
"  there  was  a  third  hill  over  against  Acra,  but  na- 
turally lower  than  it,"  and  parted  formerly  from  the 
other  (Acra)  by  a  broad  valley.     This  third  hill  I 

G  2 
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Imagine  was  on  the  right  or  west  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Tyropjean,  and  is  now  barely  traceable,  as 
the  valley  was  filled  up  by  the  Asmoneans.  In  the 
time  of  the  Jebusites,  therefore,  and  until  that  of 
David,  the  town  called  by  Josephus  the  lower 
market  would  have  occupied  the  hill  on  which  was 
afterwards  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  part  of  the  Avestern 
side  of  Mount  Moriah,  which  of  course  would  not  have 
been  held  sacred  until  the  conquest  of  Canaan ;  and 
part  of  the  third  hill  on  the  right  slope  near  the  head 
of  Val  Tyroptean. 

3.  That  the  hill  of  Acra  extended  to  the  valley  of 
Jehosaphat,  because  Josephus  says  "  these  hills  are 
surrounded  by  deep  valleys  ;  and  by  reason  of  the 
precipices  to  them  belonging  on  both  sides,  they  are 
everywhere  impassable  :  "  moreover,  he  says,  that  the 
third  wall,  that  built  by  Agrippa,  joined  to  the  old 
wall,  meaning  the  second,  at  the  valley  called  the 
Valley  of  Cedron. 

4.  That  the  gate  of  the  Essenes  was  the  same  as 
the  modern  Gate  of  Yafa,  because  Josephus  says  that, 
after  passing  this,  the  wall  ''  went  southward."  In 
his  description  of  the  course  of  the  most  ancient  wall, 
its  junction  with  the  cloister  of  the  temple,  &c.,must 
have  been  made  after  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the 
upper  city  ;  when  David  '^  built  round  about  from 
Millo  and  inwards  "  (  2    Sam.   vi.   9.  ),  possibly   to 
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connect  the  two  cities  and  the  sacred  hill  of  Moriah. 
Whether  the  original  line  along  the  Tyroptean  was 
suffered  to  remain  Josephus  does  not  say ;  but  it  is 
likely  that  it  would  be  kept  up,  as  completing  the 
fortification  of  the  ridge  which  Titus  found  so  strong. 
In  this  case  it  might  have  run  somewhere  in  the  di- 
rection assumed  by  the  '*  advocates  "  for  the  course 
of  the  second  wall,  with  the  difference,  however, 
that  it  faced  the  east ;  whereas  the  outer  side  of  the 
second  wall  would,  if  it  had  been  carried  along  this 
line,  according  to  them,  have  faced  the  west.  But,  as 
I  have  before  said,  I  could  discover  no  vestiges  there. 

5.  That  the  Tower  of  Hippicus  was  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  ridge,  or  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  city,  being  the  highest  ground  in  it.  That  it 
could  not  have  been  the  tower  now  standing  inside 
the  Gate  of  Yafa  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
prove,  although  it  has  been  generally  assumed  to  be 
identical  with  it.  It  is  nevertheless  probable,  that 
the  southern  portion  of  the  ridge,  generally  called 
Mount  Zion,  may  have  been  the  citadel,  from  its 
being  more  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  ravines. 

6.  Although  Josephus  docs  not  say  that  the  se- 
cond wail  took  its  departure  from  the  Tower  of  Hip- 
picus, as  some  have  asserted,  it  must  have  begun  not 
far  from  it ;  and  the  Gate  Gennath,  where  he  says  it 

a  3 
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had  its  beginning,  was  probably  between  the  north- 
west and  north-east  corners  of  the  old  wall  of  the 
Jebusites.  It  was  a  short  wall,  and  "  only  encom- 
passed the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  and  reached 
as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia."  This  I  consider  to  be 
the  course  of  the  present  northern  wall  of  the  city  ; 
except  that  perhaps,  in  one  part,  it  curved  more  to 
the  northward,  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  the  "  third 
hill "  before  it  reached  the  Damascus  Gate,  where  its 
position  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Ro- 
binson '  of  the  remains  of  wall  and  of  chambers  of 
ancient  Hebrew  construction.  This  agrees  with  the 
description  given  by  Josephus ;  namely,  that  it  was 
built  "  on  such  part  only  as  was  not  encompassed 
by  an  impassable  valley ;  "  though  in  another  passage 
he  renders  this  very  vague,  since  he  says,  "  but  on 
the  outsides  these  hills  (the  upper  and  lower  mar- 
kets) are  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  and  by  reason 

^  Dr.  Robinson  found  a  chamber  on  either  side  of  the  Da- 
mascus Gate,  with  a  staircase  built  of  large  stones,  well  cut  and 
bevelled  at  the  edges,  about  seven  feet  in  length ;  which  he 
thinks  could  only  have  belonged  to  the  second  wall. —  £ib.  Bes. 
vol.  i.  p.  464. 

This  would  hardly  reconcile  his  position  of  the  Tower  of  Hip- 
picus  with  the  course  of  the  second  wall  by  Josephus.  But  it 
would  agree  very  well  with  my  supposition,  that  the  tower  was 
at  the  present  north-west  corner  and  highest  point  of  the  city, 
from  whence  the  second  wall  could  have  commenced. 
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of  tlie  precipices  to  them  belonging  on  both  sides 
they  are  everywhere  impassable."  ^  This  would 
countenance  the  idea  that  the  second  extended 
beyond  Antonia,  to  the  Valley  of  Cedron. 

The  historian  does  not  say,  as  Mr.  Williams  ^  and 
others  have  given  it,  that  this  wall  ran  northwards 
from  the  Gate  Gennath  ;  but  that  it  "  took  its  begin- 
ning "  there,  and  "  encompassed  the  northern  part  of 
the  city ;  "  whereas,  they  make  it  run  northwards, 
nearly  in  a  straight  line,  the  greater  part  of  its 
course. 

I  therefore  think  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
assuming  that  the  present  wall,  which  runs  from 
the  Yafa  Gate  of  the  modern  city,  is  nearly  on  the 
line  of  that  old  wall  of  the  Jebusites,  that  "  was 
broken ;  and  built  up,"  by  King  Hezekiah  ^  and  his 
successors,  three  hundred  years  after  the  upper  city 
was  taken  by  David.  It  remained  the  outer  wall, 
towards  the  west  and  north,  till  after  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  second  wall  in  that 
part. 

7.  That  the  third  wall,  or  that  built  by  Agrippa, 
began  at  the  north-west  corner,  where  the  city  "  was 
not  encompassed  with  M?zpassable  valleys."     If  it  had 

1  Appendix,  II.  1.  *  jj^jy  q-^^j_^  jj,  p  oq. 

^  2  Chron.  xxxii.  4. 

a  4 
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begun  at  what  is  generally  called  the  Tower  of  Hlp- 
plcus  —  namely,  at  the  Yafa  Gate  —  it  would  have 
had  the  deep  ravine  of  Glhon  to  the  Avestward,  which 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  description  given 
by  Josephus.  He  says  Titus  made  his  assault  where 
the  first  ^  fortification  was  lower  and  the  second  was 
not  joined  to  it ;  and  the  new  city  not  being  much 
inhabited  at  that  part,  the  builders  had  neglected  to 
build  the  wall  strong;.  Here  also  he  thousfht  there 
was  an  easy  passage  to  the  third  ^  wall,  through  which 
he  hoped  to  take  the  upper  city,  and,  through  the 
Tower  of  Antonia,  the  Temple  itself.  He  took  the 
second  wall  on  the  fifth  day  after  he  had  taken  the 
first ;  and  his  heavy  armed  troops  got  entangled  in 
the  **  narrow  streets,  which  led  obliquely  to  the  Avail ;" 
in  the  angle,  as  I  suppose,  between  the  second  wall 
and  the  north-east  corner  of  the  ancient  wall  of  the 
Jebusites.  This  account  of  the  point  of  the  assault 
would,  as  it  appears  to  me,  tally  with  the  walls  as 
here  laid  down;  but  not  at  all  with  the  course 
assumed  by  the  "  advocates." 

^  It  must  be  observed,  that  Josephus  here  Inverts  the  order 
of  the  walls ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  describes  the  course  they 
took,  he  calls  the  most  ancient  the  first,  and  that  built  by 
Agrippa  the  third.  But  in  describing  the  siege  he  numbers 
the  walls  in  the  order  they  presented  themselves  to  the  be- 
siegers. 
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The  very  strong  reasons  for  doubting,  urged  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  with  respect  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  so-called  Holy  Places,  so  vehemently  attacked 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  and  other  advocates  for 
the  authenticity,  have  gained  gi'ound  very  much 
lately. 

The  reverend  authors  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Scotch  Church  to  the  Jews  •  say,  "  we  had  little 
patience  to  go  round  all  the  spots  accounted  sacred  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  each  of  us 
felt  the  blush  of  honest  indignation  rising  in  our 
face  at  the  mingled  folly  and  profanity  of  the  whole 
scene." 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Woodcock  ^  says,  "  Believing  that 
the  sites  adopted  are  not  the  real  ones,  I  cannot 
feel  surprised  that  God,  in  His  wisdom,  has  hidden 
these  places  from  us." 

Mr. Van  der  Velde  says,  "  The  spot  represented  as 
Golgotha  and  Joseph's  garden  has  nothing  in  common 
Avith  the  true  site  of  those  places.  The  whole  is 
false.     Blind  deception. ! "  ^ 

And  the  author  of  a  graphic  paper  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  ■*,  already  quoted,  Avhile  giving  almost 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  187.  2  Scripture  Lands,  p.  162. 

^  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  498. ;  and  vol,  ii.  pp.  13,  14. 
4  Sept.  1853,  p.  452. 
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a  coup  de  grace  to  the  subject  of  the  controversy, 
has  done  it  with  much  tenderness.  He  says, 
"granting  to  the  full  the  doubts  —  and  it  may  be 
the  more  than  doubts  —  which  must  always  hang 
over  the  highest  claims  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepul- 
chre, we  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  man  who 
can  look  unmoved  on  what  has,  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  been  revered  by  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Christian  world  as  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
events  that  ever  occurred  upon  the  earth;  and  has 
itself  become,  for  that  reason,  the  centre  of  a  second 
cycle  of  events,  which,  if  of  uncomparably  less  mag- 
nitude, are  yet  of  a  romantic  interest  almost  un- 
equalled in  human  annals." 

Following  out  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  con- 
tained in  this  graceful  passage,  it  would  perhaps  be 
a  great  step  towards  healing  the  dissensions  of  the 
different  sects  into  which  the  followers  of  Christ 
are  divided,  if  the  error  of  the  sites  of  Golgotha, 
the  Sepulchre,  &c.,  could  be  acknowledged;  and  if  we 
could  carry  still  further  with  truthfulness,  not  with 
"  pious  fraud, "  the  regard  to  expediency,  by  which 
w^emay  suppose  the  divines  of  the  age  of  Constantine 
to  have  been  actuated,  in  order  to  give  the  crowds 
of  pilgrims  who  were  then  flocking  to  Jerusalem  a 
conformity  of  object  and  purpose,  when  the  grosser 
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feelings  of  tlielr  day  required  visible  and  tangible 
objects  of  worship. 

Thus  the  requirements  of  a  more  enlightened  and 
spiritual  age  might  be  satisfied,  if  each  sect  could  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  real  spot  has  been 
concealed  for  wise  purposes,  and  would  erect  its 
OAvn  Church  on  any  part  of  the  city  where,  or  in  the 
vicinity,  all  agree  that  He  lived  and  suffered ;  so  that 
its  peculiar  votaries  might  worship  in  their  own 
way  on  ground  trodden  by  Him,  and  near  which 
unquestionably  the  crowning  acts  of  His  mission, 
and  the  miraculous  circumstances  attending  His 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  took  place.  Then 
would  an  advance  be  made  towards  spiritualising  a 
religion  which  has  been  too  long  debased  by  ex- 
traneous practices  and  unauthorised  credulities. 
Protestants  have  set  the  example  by  building  a 
church  where  pilgrims  who  do  not  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship  and  kiss  senseless  stones  and  uncei'tain 
localities,  may  breathe  out  the  fervour  of  devotion, 
confident  in  Christ's  promise  that  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name.  He  is  In 
the  midst  of  them. 

The  Latins  have  also  made  a  beginning  by  the 
contempt  with  which  they  view  the  gross  supersti- 
tions and  fanaticism  of  the  Greeks.     It  would  be  a 
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magnanimous  thing  if  they  would  abandon  the  ques- 
tionable sites  to  the  brutal  and  frenzied  mummei'ies 
of  the  Greek  Church,  by  which  their  feelings  are 
outraged  as  well  as  ours  ;  and  so  these  blind  fanatics, 
finding  that  they  are  isolated,  would  perhaps  by 
degrees  become  purged  of  their  absurdities.  It  is 
said  that  even  the  Greek  priests,  ignorant  as  they 
are,  are  ashamed  of  them ;  but  that  they  have  not 
the  moral  courage  to  attempt  a  reform,  which  indeed 
would  be  useless  in  Jerusalem.  It  ought  to  com- 
mence in  the  remote  and  most  ignorant  extremities 
of  the  Greek  communion,  in  Russia.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  long  ages  must  elapse  ere  this  can 
take  place. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  to  be  explained  prin- 
cipally by  the  jealousy  Avith  which  the  Turks  guard 
all  relating  not  only  to  El  Khuds  —  Jerusalem,  but 
also  to  every  Jewish  site,  that  archaeology  has  made 
scarcely  any  progress  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
existing  cities,  and  certainly  the  one  most  interesting 
to  Christians.  The  time  is  perhaps  fast  approach- 
ing when  on  every  account  the  Turks  may  be  in- 
duced to  relax  that  jealous  opposition. 

Jews  and  Christians  ought  alike  to  be  desirous 
of  promoting  such  a  search  among  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem  as  would  clear  up  contested  points,  and 
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reveal  sites  for  which  such  affectionate  concern  is 
felt  by  both  parties.  But  abstract  science  ought 
also  to  be  prepared  for  the  opportunity. 

I  would  suggest  to  parties  who  would  be  willing 
to  exchange  some  portion  of  their  spare  cash  for 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  City,  that  with  combined 
action  much  might  be  done.     In  this  way :  — 

First,  by  obtaining  permission  from  the  Porte  ^  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish,  and  excavate  for  search  in 
such  portions  of  the  city  as  would  not  excite  that 


1  In  Mahommedan  countries  there  is  no  real  property  ;  but 
a  simple  right  of  possession,  paid  for  every  year  by  a  ground- 
rent.  All  the  soil  intended  for  cultivation,  with  the  excejjtion 
of  the  gardens  and  orchards,  belong  to  an  abstract  being,  the 
Imaum,  who  represents  the  Mahommedan  community,  and  is 
himself  represented  by  the  sovereign.  The  latter,  being  as  it 
were  nothing  more  than  a  guardian,  disposes  of  the  ground  in 
favour  of  the  community  which  he  represents  ;  but  cannot 
alienate  it  by  a  complete  sale.  He  can  never  concede  more 
than  a  temporary  grant  in  return  for  an  annual  rent  or  service. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  these  grants  were  transmitted  by  inherit- 
ance or  sales ;  but  this  was  an  abuse,  an  infringement  of  the 
law.  In  this  manner  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mohammed  Ali, 
was  able  to  recover  without  difficulty  from  the  usurpers  of  the 
public  domain  the  possession  which  long  abuse  had  perpetuated 
in  their  families  ;  and  during  Botta's  residence  at  Mosul  this 
example  was  followed,  without  any  more  ado,  by  the  Turkish 
government.  In  1845  the  Porte  revoked  all  the  old  grants  of 
land  in  this  province,  and  commanded  that  for  the  future  they 
should  be  annual,  and  sold  by  public  auction. — Bonomis 
Nineveh,  p.  19. 
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jealousy;  that  is,  not  near   the  Haram,  where  at 
present  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  it. 

Then,  to  build  upon  the  examined  site  con- 
venient houses ;  to  be  offered  at  first  for  low  rents 
to  the  occupants  of  ruinous  dwellings  on  interest- 
ing sites,  to  be  made  hereafter  self-paying. 

A  society  was  formed  at  Jerusalem  by  our 
zealous  consul  Mr.  Finn;  but  it  languished  for 
want  of  support.  The  object  was  both  geogra- 
phical and  archaeological;  in  reference  to  Palestine 
generally  and  Jerusalem  in  particular.  If  it  were 
revived  by  the  grand  source  of  vitality,  funds,  a 
beginning  might  be  very  advantageously  and  quietly 
made  in  improving  the  miserable  and  unhealthy 
quarter  of  the  Jews ;  the  opportunity  being  taken 
of  exploring  every  part  so  renovated. 

There  are  some  points  of  interest  which  might 
be  easily  explored  and  ascertained. 

1.  For  instance,  the  foundations  of  the  arches  of 
the  stupendous  bridge,  the  only  remaining  stones  of 
which  were  discovered  springing  from  the  ancient 
wall  by  Dr.  Eobinson,  might  be  easily  found  by 
clearing  out  the  lower  part  of  the  Tyropa^an  Yalley. 

2.  The  lines  of  the  ancient  walls  might  be  traced 
with  a  little  trouble,  and  possibly  the  sites  of  the 
Xistus,  Millo,  and  others  found. 
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3.  It  would  be  an  object  of  interest  and  advan- 
tage to  explore  and  perhaps  cleanse  the  vast  cisterns 
which  are  known  to  exist  under  the  city  and  the 
Temple  area.  Dr.  Kobiuson  ^  found  one  clue  to 
these  in  the  Hdmmam  esh-Shefa,  "Bath  of  Healincr;" 
which  he  supposed  is  supplied  with  water  passing 
through  chambers  and  passages  Avith  doorways  from 
a  fountain  under  the  mosque  of  Omar ;  the  Kubbet 
es  Sukrah,  or  "  Dome  of  the  Rock."  It  is  apparently 
a  fountain  of  living  water,  and  bubbles  up  through 
the  rock  into  a  basin  in  a  chamber  cut  in  rock.^ 

The  water  has  the  same  peculiar  taste  as  that  of  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  and  Siloam,  which  two  com- 
municate and  have  a  flowing  water.  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  it  is  not  a  natural  source,  but  that  the 
water  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct  to  the  chamber  in 
the  heart  of  the  rock,  eighty  feet  below  the  Temple 
area.  Arlstaias,  whom  he  quotes,  says,  however,  "the 
supply  of  water  was  unfailing ;  inasmuch  as  there 

1  Bib.  Res.  vi.  p.  508. 

^  Dr.  Barclay  succeeded  in  examining  this,  and  says,  "  The 
theory  which  ascribes  its  supply  of  water  to  reservoirs  under 
the  Ilaram  is  entirely  disproved  by  the  exploration."  I  am 
not  disposed  fully  to  agree  with  this,  although  the  hypothesis 
of  the  long  passage  being  intended  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  guttation  is  very  plausible  ;  yet  he  did  not,  as  it  appears, 
reach  the  end  of  the  passage,  where  alone  the  mystery  is  to  be 
solved. — Jerusalem  Mevisiled,  p.  87. 
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was  a  natural  fountain  flowing  in  the  interior,  and 
reservoirs  of  admirable  construction  under  ground, 
extending  five  stadia  around  the  Temple,  with  pipes 
and  conduits,  and  known  to  none,  except  those  to 
whom  the  service  was  entrusted,  by  which  the  water 
was  brought  to  various  parts  of  the  Temple,  and  again 
conducted  off."  From  what  I  have  seen  of  fountains 
of  water  gushing  from  rocks  in  different  parts  of 
the  East,  especially  in  the  Lebanon  mountains,  I 
think  it  very  possible  that,  before  the  foundations 
of  the  Temple  were  begun,  such  a  fountain  existed  in 
Mount  Moriah,  and  that  the  waters  were  economised 
by  building  up  and  excavating  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  direct  the  water  to  various  points. 

In  any  case,  these  works  are  of  the  highest 
antiquity;  and  if  the  intricacies  of  these  subter- 
ranean passages  could  be  explored,  they  would  pos- 
sibly show  that  the  state  of  art  in  those  very  remote 
times  was  farther  advanced  than  we  should  other- 
wise have  supposed.^ 

Some  passages  in  Scripture  might  be  cleared  up  if 
all  this  system  of  supply  of  water  to  Jerusalem,  which 
never  failed  in  the  sieges,  could  be  ascei,   'acJL.     For 

'  Since  the  author's  visit,  Dr.  Barclay  has  been  able  to  make 
many  unrestricted  examinations  of  the  Haram  enclosure,  of 
which  he  has  given  some  interesting  notices. — See  Jerusalem 
Revisited,  Bartlett,  p.  160. 
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instance,  the  taking  counsel  how  to  stop  tlie  fountains 
and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the 
land,  so  that  the  kings  of  Assyria  should  not  find 
much  water,"  may  mean,  to  carry  off  the  waste  water 
under  ground,  out  of  sight,  as  appears  with  the 
fountain  En  Rogel  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and 
the  fountain  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon ;  for  a  foun- 
tain of  living  xoater  could  not  he  stopped. 

4.  The  vaults,  and  excavations  or  substructions 
under  the  Haram  es  Sherif,  or  the  Temple  area', 
would  further  be  very  interesting  to  explore,  as  they 
might  reveal  the  position  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon; 
and  the  Jews  believe  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
is  still  concealed  there. 

This  part  of  the  operations  would  be  viewed  with 
jealousy  by  the  Turks  ;  and  very  likely  would  not  be 
permitted,  in  the  present  state  of  fanatical  feeling. 
But  as  their  jealousy  is  to  be  referred  generally  to 
the  fear  lest  the  Franks,  by  their  superior  knowledge, 
should  be  able  to  find  treasure,  which  they  believe 
to  be  concealed  in  every  place  about  which  we  show 
curiosity,  this  could  be  easily  arranged  by  giving  up 


'  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  gives  the  most  intelligible  and  plausi- 
ble reconstruction  of  the  ground  ])l;in  of  the  Temple  area,  ia 
which  he  satisfactorily  disposes  of  the  whole  space. — Jeni.Sfilem 
Revisited,  p.  1G7. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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all  such  to  them,  and  by  paying  at  a  valuation  for 
objects  of  curiosity  ;  and  many  might  by  these  means 
be  brought  to  light. 

By  proceeding  in  the  research  with  honesty  and 
good  faith,  much  opposition  would  not  be  met  with 
from  the  Turks,  who  are  as  a  nation  honourable, 
and  can  appreciate  frank  dealings  in  others.  At 
the  same  time,  with  them,  as  with  other  people,  much 
may  be  done  with  money.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  who  have  purchased  permission  for  the  poor 
consolation  of  weeping  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the 
Temple ;  and  such  indulgences  might  be  extended  to 
other  places. 
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JEWS. 

Early  Emigration  of  the  Jews.—  Unsuccessful  Attempt  to 
maintain  their  Independence. —  One  great  Cause  of  their 
Persecution. — Their  Resignation. — Expulsion  from  Spain. — 
Their  great  Suffering.  —  The  Sephardim.  —  Refuge  in 
Turkey.  —  Their  Numbers.  —  The  present  Time  favour- 
able for  their  Restoration.  —  The  Talmud.  —  Conversions  to 
Christianity.  —  Their  Expectation  of  the  Messiah.  —  The 
"  Fishers  "  and  the  "  Hunters  of  the  Lord." 

Either  from  redundaney  of  population  in  Pales- 
tine, or  from  their  natural  propensities  inducing 
them  to  seek  means  of  making  money  among  the 
Gentiles,  which  could  not  be  done  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  their  own  country,  Jews  have,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  found  sojourning  in  foreign 
lands.  The  colony  of  Karaite  Jews  in  the  Crimea 
are  said  to  have  settled  there  before  the  Christian 
era.'    In  the  time  of  our  Lord  a  community  of  them 

^  Three  Hebrew  monuments  were  found  at  Murviedro,  the 
ancient  Saguntum,  in  Spain.  One  of  these  appears  by  an 
inscription  to  be  the  tomb  of  Adoniram,  a  tax-collector  of  King 
Solomon.  Thus  a  colony  of  Jews  must  have  been  settled  in 
that  city  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
— Finn's  Sephardim,  ch.  i. 
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existed  in  Rome.  They  were  also  numerous  in  the 
north  of  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Alexandria, 
as  proved  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Philo 
speaks  of  numerous  colonies  of  them  in  his  own  day 
(the  reign  of  Caligula)  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
then  known  world. 

After  the  annihilation  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  Jews,  the  history  of  that  enduring  race  for  a 
very  long  period  "  is  written  as  it  were  in  their 
blood ;  they  show  no  signs  of  life  but  in  their  cries  of 
agony ;  they  only  appear  on  the  annals  of  the  world 
to  be  oppressed,  robbed,  persecuted,  and  murdered. 
Yet  still  patient  and  indefatigable,  they  pursue,  under 
every  disadvantage,  the  steady  course  of  industry. 
....  Perpetually  jilundered,  yet  always  wealthy, 
massacred  by  thousands,  yet  springing  up  again  from 
their  undying  stock,  the  Jews  appear  at  all  times 
and  in  all  regions.  Their  perpetuity,  their  national 
immortality,  is  at  once  the  most  curious  problem 
to  the  political  inquirer ;  to  the  religious  man  a  sub- 
ject of  the  most  profound  and  awful  admiration."  ' 

Though  they  had  fallen  as  a  nation  apparently 
never  more  to  rise,  the  Jews  still  recognised  spiritual 
heads ;  those  settled  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates 

^     Dr.  Milman's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  viii.  p.  93. 
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being  ruled  by  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  the 
Resch-glutha ;  and  those  to  the  westward  of  it  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias.  The  latter  became  extinct 
after  three  centuries  of  almost  absolute  power  in  the 
beginning  ;  but  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  the 
Rabbins  and  the  Talmud. 

The  throne  of  the  Princes  of  the  Captivity  at 
Babylon  was  filled  by  a  long  line,  who  claimed  descent 
from  the  house  of  David.  The  earliest  known  was 
Huna,  in  the  second  century  ' ;  the  last  perished 
on  a  scaffold  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century. ^ 

Then  appears  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of  a  na- 
tion dispersed  among  all  others  who  are  in  continual 
hostility  towards  them,  and  attempting  their  extir- 
pation; without  any  recognised  head,  yet  still  cling- 
ing to  and  manifesting  those  peculiar  characteristics 
which  constitute  their  unity ;  separated  in  many 
cases  widely  from  each  other,  yet  vivified  by  one 
pulse,  which  beats  and  extends  itself  through  all  the 
scattered  members  of  their  nation. 

While  the  recollection  of  the  stand  they  had  made 
in  vain  to  save  their  beloved  city  was  comparatively 
fresh,  their  turbulence  showed  that  their  warlike 
spirit  was  not  quelled.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
antagonism  with  the  rest  of  the  world  became  greatly 
^  Finn's  Sephardim.  _  ^  Dr.  Milman. 
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modified,  if  not  altogether  changed,  in  its  mode  of 
operation. 

Finding  how  utterly  hopeless  was  their  endeavour 
to  regain  a  place  among  nations  by  force  of  arms, 
or  even  to  secure  a  semblance  of  independence,  they 
exchanged  active  resistance  for  the  silent  and  passive 
indulgence  of  hate ;  and  while  they  clung  with 
the  greater  tenacity  of  despair  to  the  law  which 
made  them  as  a  separate  people,  they  nursed  into 
enthusiasm  the  hope  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  who  should  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  ga- 
ther them  all  around  the  throne  of  David.  In  the 
meantime  their  energetic  minds,  and  natural  ability, 
found  scope  in  the  cultivation  of  useful  arts  and  espe- 
cially in  the  science  of  finance.  They  soon  became 
the  most  industrious  and  skilful  artificers,  as  Avell  as 
the  money-lenders  of  the  world.  The  prohibition 
to  hold  land  which  was  imposed  on  them  in  almost 
every  country  where  they  sojourned,  prevented  their 
becoming  agriculturists;  and  their  financial  operations 
rapidly  degenerated  into  usury,  by  which  they  drew 
upon  themselves  the  cupidity  and  hatred  of  the  bar- 
barians who  required  their  agency  and  requited  it  by 
persecution.  Their  example,  however,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  alive,  and  in  some  instances  of 
creating  the  spirit  of  commerce ;  and  thus  conferred 
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a  great  advantage  on  society,  by  promoting  the  civi- 
lisation of  tlie  wild  and  warlike  hordes  who  overran 
Europe  in  the  dark  ages. 

Instead  of  waging  Avar  on  their  own  account,  they 
followed  in  the  tracks  of  desolation,  reaping  all  the 
solid  advantages  of  the  plunder ;  careless  who  were 
the  sufferers,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  amassing 
wealth.  But  they  also  soon  engrossed  a  branch  of 
commerce,  which,  upon  the  reorganisation  of  the 
shattered  communities,  drew  upon  them  first  the  in- 
dignation, and  then  the  persecution  of  Christians, — 
namely,  the  internal  slave  trade  of  Europe.  When 
they  had  once  excited  the  fanaticism  and  bigotry  of 
the  imperfect  Christianity  of  those  ignorant  ages,  by 
the  crime  of  retaining  Christian  slaves  for  their  own 
domestic  purposes,  which  was  held  to  be  more  crimi- 
nal than  the  ferocious  wars  in  which  they  were  cap- 
tured, a  pretext  was  never  wanting  for  persecution ; 
especially  since  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  so  com- 
pletely departed  from  the  race  as  to  render  them  at 
all  times  an  easy  prey. 

Wherever  they  have  been  allowed  to  dwell  vmmo- 
lested,  or,  still  more,  in  honour  and  respect,  they  have 
added  largely  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth,  culti- 
vation, and  comfort.  Where,  as  has  been  more  usu- 
ally the  case,  they  have  been  barely  tolerated, — where 

H  4 
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tliey  have  been  considered  by  cruel  prejudice  to  be 
the  basest  of  the  base,  the  very  outcasts  and  refuse 
of  mankind, — they  have  gone  on  accumulating  those 
treasures  which  they  dared  not  betray  or  enjoy.  In 
the  most  barbarous  periods  they  kept  up  the  only  traf- 
fic and  communication  which  subsisted  between  dis- 
tant countries.  Even  if  they  did  not  overpass  the 
bounds  of  fair  dealing  in  their  money  transactions, 
they  were  sure  by  their  ability  to  absorb  very  speedily 
the  wealth  of  every  district  in  which  they  were 
allowed  to  settle.  The  natives  of  most  countries, 
ignorant  in  those  times  of  the  useful  arts,  which  the 
Jews  from  their  unity  of  purpose  had  long  successfully 
■  practised,  were  jealous,  as  well  as  envious,  of  the  skill 
with  which  they  could  not  compete  ;  so  that  they 
were  easily  roused  by  the  improvident  nobles,  whose 
wealth  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  this  energetic 
race,  and  any  improbable  tale  against  the  poor  Jews 
was  sure  to  bring  down  upon  them  inflictions  of 
such  an  atrocious  nature,  as  to  make  one's  blood 
freeze  in  their  perusal,  and,  in  the  recital  by  their 
eloquent  historian  Dr.  Milman,  to  call  forth  the  em- 
passioned  exclamation,  "  Great  God  of  Mercy,  this  in 
the  name  of  Christianity  !  " 

Although  they  were  entirely  expelled  with  un- 
heard-of cruelties  from  several  countries  where  they 
ad  been  peaceably  dwelling  in  the  hope  of  meriting 
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the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  object  —  namely,  their 
litter  extinction  —  failed  from  the  extraordinary  fe- 
cundity of  the  race.  Wherever  they  were  tolerated 
they  increased  in  numbers,  absorbed  the  wealth, 
and  excited,  when  it  suited  the  convenience  or  the 
avarice  of  the  sovereigns  of  those  countries,  a  fresh 
persecution. 

Their  suiFerings  in  the  end  so  utterly  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  that  in  despair  they  yielded  un- 
resistingly to  their  fate,  and  tamely  bowed  their 
necks  to  their  degrading  and  ignominious  condition ; 
but  still  held  fast  to  their  ruling  passions  —  the  exer- 
cise of  their  exclusive  religion,  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  The  moment  relaxation  of  those  per- 
secutions gave  any  hope,  they  sought  by  every 
means  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  their 
sufferings.  Humanly  speaking,  it  Avas  fortunate  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  race  that  these  exterminating 
persecutions  were  not  simultaneous  in  their  opera- 
tions. If  they  had  been  deprived  everywhere  of 
an  asylum,  extinction  must  have  been  the  inevitable 
result ;  but  God,  in  His  inscrutable  ways,  has  thought 
fit  to  chasten,  and  not  to  destroy  them  utterly. 

"  Nevertheless,  kingdom  after  kingdom,  and  peo- 
ple after  people,  followed  the  dreadful  example, 
and  strove  to  peal  the  knell  of  this  devoted  race ; 
till  at  length,  what  we  blush  to  call  Christianity, 
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with  the  Inquisition  in  its  train,  cleared  the  fair  and 
smiling  provinces  of  Spain  of  this  industrious  part  of 
its  population,  and  self-inflicted  a  curse  of  baiTcn- 
ness  upon  the  benighted  land.  "  ^ 

Isabella  of  Spain,  to  whose  wisdom  as  an  enlight- 
ened ruler  were  added  the  gentle  virtues  which 
adorn  a  woman,  borne  down  by  the  savage  fanaticism 
of  her  confessor  Torquemada,  with  the  cold-blooded 
and  selfish  Ferdinand,  signed  in  1492  the  decree  for 
the  expulsion  of  all  the  Jews  from  Spain.  The 
Queen  indeed  was  willing  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of 
this  act,  by  allowing  them  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  to  take  the  proceeds  with  them.  But 
the  wily  Ferdinand,  that  "  politic  Christian,  mak- 
ing the  interests  of  church  and  state  mutually  sub- 
servient to  each  other,"  rendered  the  humane  con- 
ditions of  the  edict  nugatory.  For  they  were  only 
allowed  to  convert  their  effects  into  bills  of  exchange, 
which  were  difficult  to  be  had  in  those  days ;  espe- 
cially since  they  themselves  had  been  the  principal 
bankers,  who  Avere  now  involved  in  general  bank- 
ruptcy. No  gold  or  silver  was  suiFered  to  be  taken 
away  ;  and  thus  the  whole  nation,  or  that  very  con- 
siderable part  of  it  which  had  for  many  centuries 
been  amongst  the  most  wealthy  and  valuable  citizens 

1  Dr.  Miliuan. 
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of  tlic  country  of  tlieir  adoption,  were  banished  in 
poverty.  Some',  however,  say  they  carried  off 
30,000,000  of  ducats. 

The  total  number  thus  driven  into  exile  has  been 
very  widely  estimated,  —  from  120,000  by  Cardoso 
to  800,000  by  ^Mariana ;  the  last  number  is  out  of  all 
reason.  The  former  seems  to  be  very  near  the  truth 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  various  authorities.^ 
The  great  bulk  of  them  passed  through  Portugal 
on  their  way  to  Africa;  Avhere  thousands  perished 
from  hunger,  sickness,  and  slaughter  by  the  savage 
natives.  A  large  portion  were  received  with  com- 
parative hospitality  by  Turkey;  who  showed  herself 
then,  as  in  our  day,  a  refuge  for  the  destitute  even  of 
a  different  creed.  The  number  of  those  who  settled 
there,  given  by  an  American  author,  equals  the 
highest  number  estimated  for  the  whole  of  the  exiles  ! 

Expulsions  on  a  smaller  scale  took  place  from 
England,  France,  and  other  countries  in  Europe. 
In  the  most  civilised  states  in  the  present  day  they 
are  at  least  freed  from  the  fear  of  persecution  ;  but 
in  Poland,  Russia,  and  Austria,  where  they  are 
most  numerous,  they  are  in  a  very  abject  condition. 

The  superior  sagacity  of  the  Jews,  their  skill  in 
many    arts    and    handicrafts,   but   above    all    their 

^  Finn's  Sephardim,  p.  401. 

^  Prescott,  Hist,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
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peculiar  adaptation  for  the  management  of  finance, 
enabled  them  speedily  to  regain  some  degree  of  pro- 
sperity in  Turkey;  where  they  soon  became  the 
serafs,  or  bankers  of  the  empire,  until  supplanted 
by  the  bolder  and  more  unscrupulous  Armenians. 
The  wealth  which  the  Jews  could  easily  amass  among 
a  people  who  are  proverbially  improvident  and 
ignorant  of  such  matters,  gave  colour  to  the  charge 
of  dishonesty,  as  it  had  in  all  other  countries  where 
their  energies  and  talent  left  the  natives  in  the  back- 
ground; and  they  underwent  the  same  system  of 
extortion  and  "  squeezing,"  till  now  they  are  reduced 
as  a  body  to  great  poverty ;  especially  at  Smyrna, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish  exiles,  the 
Sephardim,  are  settled,  and  still  speak  the  language 
of  a  country  that  was  endeared  to  them  by  long  re- 
sidence ',  by  a  similarity  of  climate,  and,  with  respect 
to  the  Saracens  we  may  sujopose,  by  some  degree 
of  conformity  in  dress,  manners,  and  customs  with 
those  long  cherished  by  their  traditional  Eastern 
observances. 

The  Reformation  brought  some  degree  of  relief 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews.     They  met  with  tole- 

^  An  almost  identity  in  the  names  of  many  places  with  those 
of  Palestine  would  show  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the 
settlers  in  Spain. 
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ration  at  least  from  the  Protestants ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  finding  new  and  more  dangerous  enemies 
in  the  latter,  relaxed  in  their  persecutions. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  so  favourably  disposed,  that 
he  would  have  allowed  them  to  return  to  Eno-land, 
but  for  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  They,  how- 
ever, came  in  from  expediency  under  the  necessitous 
Charles  II. 

In  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  which,  having  shaken  off  the  barbarism 
of  the  dark  ages,  were  rising  into  prosperity.  The 
disproportion  between  the  wealth  of  the  Jews  and 
of  those  persons  of  other  races  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  commerce,  was  not  so  great ;  there- 
fore the  persecutions  on  that  account  had  lost  their 
exciting  cause.  But  the  sordid  avarice,  and  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  lower  classes  of  tlie  Jews,  added 
to  remains  of  fanaticism,  kept  them  in  great  dis- 
repute. They  still  dwelt  apart  in  confined  portions 
of  the  cities  where  they  were  tolerated ;  and  this 
very  fact,  in  a  great  measure,  Avould  account  for 
their  want  of  cleanliness.  The^  were  also  debarred 
from  undertaking  any  office  or  employment  under 
government;  and  though  an  eloquent  Avriter  has 
attributed  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  such 
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posts  to  them  In  some  countries,  they  only  held  them 
under  the  cloak  of  a  pretended  conversion. 

Great    ameliorations    of    their    condition    Avere 
granted  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 

During  the  French  Revolution,  through  the  sup- 
port of  their  petition  by  Mirabeau  and  Rabant 
St.  Etienne,  the  Jews  were  admitted  as  free  citizens 
of  that  great  nation. 

In  England  there  is  now  but  one  privilege  which 
they  are  debarred  from,  namely,  that  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  all  these  ages  of  extortion,  cruelty,  and  per- 
secutions of  all  kinds,  the  patient  endurance  of  the 
Jews  has  never  been  exhausted.  In  their  sad 
history  all  nations  must  acknowledge  they  have 
been  bright  examples  of  order  and  submission  to 
the  laws  of  the  countries  of  their  adoption ;  though 
from  the  rigour  with  which  they  are  governed  in 
the  several  communities  according  to  their  own  laws, 
they  are  seldom  arraigned  before  other  tribunals. 

In  Turkey  especially  they  have  been  minutely 
described  ^  as  living  under  an  elective  hierarchy ; 
which,  being  tolerated  by  the  Porte,   shields  them 

^  This  is  entered  into  very  fully  in  a  work  entitled  "  Con- 
stantinople," New  York,  1838.  Attributed  to  Com.  Porter. 
(Appendix,  K.  1.) 
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from  much  oppression,  while  it  saves  the  Turkish 
government  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Though  an  elective  government,  the  common 
people  have  very  little  liberty  of  thought  or  action. 
They  are  obliged  to  pay  blind  obedience  to  the 
Rabbis ;  whose  principal  object  being  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  repress  all  kinds 
of  luxury  and  indulgence  ;  so  that  the  masses  are 
deprived  of  enjoyment  in  this  world,  while  clinging 
with  vague  hope  to  the  future. 

"  The  study  of  the  Talmud  instead  of  the  Bible 
has  led  to  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  has  tended  to  rivet  the  power  of  the  Rabbis 
over  the  children  of  Israel.  This  has  in  some 
countries,  especially  in  Austria  and  Poland,  given 
rise  to  a  new  synagogue  or  school,  for  the  purpose 
of  emancipation  fi'om  both  Bible  and  Talmud."  ' 

The  grand  total  of  the  children  of  Israel  all  over 
the  world,  according  to  the  Weimar  Geographical 
Ephemeris,  is  stated  to  be  about  2,700,000  before 
1829. 

The  whole  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  is 
reckoned  at  12,000  ;  of  which  about  7000  were  said 
to  inhabit  Jerusalem  (in  1839).^   Mr.  Van  der  Velde 

^  Appendix,  K.  2. 

^  Mission  of  the  Scotch  Church  to  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 
(Appendix,  K.  3.) 
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says,  that  in  1852  there  were  10,000  Jews  in  Je- 
rusalem. Bartlett  gave,  from  "  the  best  authority," 
the  number  of  the  Sephardun,  or  rayah  Jews  of 
the  Spanish  race,  as  nearly  6000,  and  the  Ash- 
kenazim,  or  foreign  Jews,  about  5000,  in  1853.^ 

The  greater  part  of  them  are  elderly  people, 
who  have  come  in  the  hope  of  laying  their  bones 
in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  of  thus  avoiding 
a  disagreeable  subterranean  journey  to  that  place, 
whence  all  hope  to  rise  at  the  last  day.  "  They 
conceive  that  death,  or  even  burial,  within  the 
bonnds  of  the  Holy  Land  will  be  attended  by 
their  absolution  from  sin,"  and  they  hope  to  enjoy 
there  peculiar  advantages  at  the  resurrection.-  The 
population  therefore  does  not  increase  in  the  usual 
way  by  births,  but  is  constantly  kept  up  by 
immigration.  They  have  but  few  occupations,  and 
are  generally  in  such  an  abject  state  of  poverty, 
that  they  only  subsist  by  the  charitable  contributions 
from  Hebrew  communities  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  world.  They  receive  the  least  from  England, 
except  on  the  recent  occasion  when  they  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities  of  suffering.^ 

'  Jerusalem  Revisited,  p.  79. 

2  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  609. 

3  According  to  Mr.  Curzon,  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  City  are 
not  so  miserably  poor  as  generally  reported  ;  at  least  he  visited 
some  who  appeared  to  be  rich. — Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  l73. 
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It  would  be  wise  in  the  Ottoman  government  to 
lay  aside  the  prejudices  with  which  they  view  this 
unfortunate  race,  and  to  encourage  them  to  form  a 
community  in  their  original  land,  now  almost 
vacant,  and  inviting  occupation.  They  would  then, 
by  becoming  active  and  thriving,  be  the  means  of 
adding  much  to  the  strength  of  the  empire. 

If  the  project  which  I  have  suggested,  of  making 
a  new  communication  with  India,  by  means  of  a 
ship  canal  through  Palestine,  should  be  carried 
out,  who  so  proper  to  do  the  Avork  which  will 
bring  commerce  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
Israelites?  Who  so  proper  to  repeople  the  land 
of  their  inheritance  as  those  to  whom  it  is  again 
jiromised  ?  An  esteemed  and  reverend  friend  '  has 
shown  much  ingenuity  in  deducing  arguments,  from 
the  prophetical  writers,  to  prove  that  "  England  will 
be  the  prime  agent  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews." 

Indeed,  independently  of  this  project,  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon  would  be  the  fittest  part  for  the 
experiment  of  colonisation;  because  it  is  almost 
unoccupied,  and  is  so  fertile,  that,  with  good  cul- 
tivation, there  is  a  certainty  that  it  would  maintain 
a  large  population.      It  is  associated  with  all  their 

^  Appendix,  K.  4. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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historical  recollections,  as  well  as  with  the  promises 
of  the  future ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  distant  from 
Jerusalem  to  prevent  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks, 
who,  with  their  present  prejudices,  would  not  allow 
the  Jews  privileges  in  the  city  which  they  them- 
selves account  holy. 

It  is  true  that  for  more  than  1000  years  the 
Jews  have  ceased  to  cultivate  the  earth;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  not  possessed  any 
portion  of  it.  They  were  aliens  in  every  country. 
Even  in  their  beloved  Palestine  the  few  who  are 
industrious  are  not  agriculturists.  A  solitary  ex- 
ception was  found  by  the  reverend  authors  of  the 
*'  Mission  to  the  Jews,"  in  a  village  called  Bukcah, 
on  Mount  Naphtali,  not  far  from  Saplied,  where 
they  were  informed  '^  there  are  about  twenty  Jews, 
who  cultivate  the  ground  like  fellahs." 

If  property  were  placed  on  a  secure  footing,  by 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Tanzimat  to  its  full  extent, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  joyfully 
labour  to  make  their  country  again  "  flow  with  milk 
and  honey." 

There  are  many  who  read  the  prophecies,  and 
believe  that  the  time  is  very  near  when  the  Jews 
shall  be  miraculously  recalled  to  repossess  the  beau- 
tiful land  of  their  fathers,  and,  as  a  corollary,  that 
the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  is  at  hand.     That, 
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in  fact,  the  "  beginning  of  the  end  "  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  that  many  among  us  may  see  its  consum- 
mation, when  all  the  Jews  shall  be  called,  and  the 
multitude  of  Israelites  gathered  "from  all  the  na- 
tions whither  the  Lord  hath  scattered  them."  ^  I 
am  anxious  to  avoid  the  presumptuous  error  of 
attempting  to  explain  prophecy,  not  being  qualified 
for  it ;  but  the  following  passage  seems  very  explicit 
as  to  the  time  and  conditions  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  the  Promised  Land. 

**  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  all  these  things 
are  come  upon  thee,  the  blessing  and  the  curse, 
which  I  have  set  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call 
them  to  mind  amongst  all  the  nations  whither  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  driven  thee,  and  shalt  return 
to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice, 
according  to  all  that.  I  command  thee  this  day,  thou 
and  thy  children,  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  that  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy 
captivity,  and  have  compassion  on  thee,  and  will 
return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations  whither 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee."^  —  "And 
the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy  heart,  and 
the  hearts  of  thy  seed." 

1  Jer.  iii.  18.  ^Deut.  xxx.  1—6. 
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From  this  it  would  appear  that  It  is  a  moral 
battle  which  is  to  be  fought.  A  conquest  over  the 
stubborn  heart,  and  the  "  stiff-neck,"  that  long  ages 
of  adversity  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  bend. 

Before  the  Jews  can  receive  a  purer  light,  they 
must  cease  to  "  uphold  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Talmud^,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  ritual  observ- 
ances at  variance  with  the  commands  of  God  and 
the  spirit  of  our  own  age  and  feelings." 

In  the  communities  of  Jews  all  over  the  world, 
it  appears  that  great  changes  ^  are  taking  place  in 


^  "  We  must  solemnly  deny,  that  a  belief  In  the  Divinity  of 
those  traditions  written  in  the  Mishna,  and  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonian  Talmuds,  is  of  equal  obligation  to  the  Israelite  with 
the  faith  In  the  Divinity  of  the  law  of  Moses.  We  know  that 
these  books  are  human  compositions ;  and  though  we  are  con- 
tent to  accept  with  reverence  from  our  post-biblical  ancestors 
advice  and  Instruction,  we  cannot  unconditionally  accept  their 
laws." —  Discourse  on  the  Consecration  of  the  West  London 
Synagogue,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Marks. 

^  "  The  rusty  shackles  of  Judaism  are  beginning  to  fall  off; 
but  the  withered  arms  of  Israel  have  no  life  to  lay  hold  on  the 
Saviour  promised  to  their  fathers.  The  motive  for  baptism  arises 
In  many  cases  from  a  desire  to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of 
Judaism.  Among  the  Si^anish  Jews  there  is  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  Talmud.  They  universally  expect  the  Messiah  ;  and 
many  of  them  had  fixed  the  year  1840  as  the  era  of  his  appear- 
ing. 

"  Among  the  Jews  at  Smyrna  many  proposed  to  call  them- 
selves '  Believers  in    Messiah,^  not  '  Christians ; '  because   all 
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opinions.  Some  are  cultivating  the  true  spirit  of 
tlie  law,  with  earnestness  and  sincerity,  Avhile 
others,  tired  of  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Promise,  or  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  their 
Rabbis,  are  disposed  to  reject  the  Bible  altogether, 
without  having  any  other  hope  to  cling  to.  So 
that  the  present  time  would  appear  to  be  favour- 
able. 

Of  the  thousands  of  Jews  in  former  times  whose 
blood  has  been  poured  out  like  water,  in  the  forced 
efforts  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  by  men 
Avho  thought  they  were  serving  God  by  their 
cruelties,  or  of  the  myriads  of  all  ages  into  whose 
ears  a  flood  of  eloquence  has  been  poured  by  men 
equally  sincere  and  energetic  in  their  milder 
attempts  to  the  same  end,  how  many  real  converts 
have  been  made  by  either  force  or  persuasion  ?     It 


whom  they  have  ever  known  under  the  latter  name  are  given  to 
idolatry  and  immorality.  They  would  keep  their  own  Sabbath 
(not  finding  it  contrary  to  the  New  Testament)  and  their  feasts 
as  memorials  that  Jehovah,  whom  they  now  worship  as  JMessiah, 
is  the  same  God  who  redeemed  them  of  old." — Mission  to  the 
Jews. 

"  Those  who  plead  for  the  missionary  work  among  the  Jews 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  time  of  their  being  ingrafted 
again  into  the  old  stock  is  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
•  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.'" — Van  der  Velde,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 
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must  be  acknowledged  that  tlie  number  is  very  few  ; 
I  would  almost  say,  surprisingly  few. 

It  is  notorious  that  in  Spain,  where  the  greatest 
efforts  were  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
previously  to  their  expulsion,  the  "  New  Christians  " 
were  universally  considered  to  have  accepted  bap- 
tism through  fear  or  sordid  motives.  They  were 
proceeded  against  with  all  the  malignant  cruelty  of 
the  Inquisition  as  false  converts. 

In  Portugal,  Avhere  bigotry  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  the  ^' government  caused  all  children  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  under,  to  be  taken  from 
their  parents  and  retained  in  the  country,  as  fit 
subjects  for  a  Christian  education.  The  distress 
occasioned  by  this  cruel  edict  may  be  well  ima- 
gined. Many  of  the  unhappy  parents  murdered 
their  children  to  defeat  the  ordinance,  and  many 
laid  violent  hands  on  themselves.  Faria  y  Sousa 
coolly  remarks,  that  '  it  was  a  great  mistake  in  King 
Emanuel  to  think  of  converting  any  Jcav  to  Chris- 
tianity old  enough  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Moses  ! '  He  fixes  three  years  of  age  as  the  utmost 
limit."  1 

The  more  recent  attempts  do  not  appear  to  be 

^  Prescott's  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  ])  ISf . 
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more  successful.  In  Jerusalem  great  exertions 
have  been  made  by  pious  men  since  1820;  but  the 
first  native  Jew  who  was  awakened  there  was 
Rabbi  Joseph,  in  September,  1838.' 

jNIr.  Bartlett  gives  an  eloquent  and  satisfactory- 
account  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Jerusalem ; 
nevertheless,  it  appears  that  in  1853  there  were  not 
more  than  thirty- two  adult  proselytes  in  the  Pro- 
testant congregation,  and  nineteen  catechumens.^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  much  progress  is  made 
in  other  places ;  for  instance,  at  Cracow,  with  a 
population  of  22,000  Jews,  only  fifteen  have  been 
baptized  by  the  Lutheran  minister  in  several  years 
(«  of  late  years  ").3 

Mr.  Yan  der  Velde  says :  "  The  practical  results 
of  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  among  them  are 
at  present  (1852)  little  more  apparent  than  they 
were  some  years  ago  at  the  commencement  of  their 

difficult   labours If   I   may    be    allowed 

candidly  to  state  my  impression,  I  must  say  I  do 
not  find  the  condition  of  the  proselytes  answer  the 
favourable  impression  which  I  had  been  led  to  form 
from  the  Missionary  Reports."'* 

^  Mission  to  the  Jews.  ^  Jerusalem  Revisited,  p.  29, 

'  Mission  to  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
*  Van  der  Velde,  vol.  ii.  pp.  212.  214, 
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It  might  therefore  be  asked  of  these  pious  and 
enthusiastic  men  who  still  devote  themselves  to  this 
disappointing  task,  whether,  reviewing  the  results  of 
their  labours,  they  can  conscientiously  believe  that 
the  blessing  of  God  is  upon  them  ?  or  whether  the 
painful  conviction  does  not  sometimes  arise  in  their 
minds,  that  the  conversion  to  Clnristianity  of  the 
dispersed  children  of  Israel  seems,  by  the  very  small 
amount  of  success  which  rewards  the  present  exer- 
tions, to  be  intended  to  be  brought  about  by  other 
means  ?  That,  in  fact,  it  is  more  likely  to  follow,  than 
to  precede  the  restoration  to  Palestine. 

The  decrees  which  have  been  promulgated  in  the 
Scriptures  will  not  be  left  to  chance  for  their  fulfil- 
ment ;  but  He  who  gave  them  has  ajopointed  the 
means,  and  by  those  the  ends  will  be  attained,  what- 
ever efforts  man  may  make  to  promote  or  to  thwart 
them,  according  to  His  own  will.  If  they  be  not  in 
accordance  with  that  will  they  cannot  succeed. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore, —  and  I  say  it  with 
deference  to  those  who  have  devoted  so  much  time 
and  labour  to  the  task,  —  that  some  other  method 
should  be  tried  which  may  in  the  end  accomplish  the 
purpose  they  have  at  heart.  For  it  may  be  by  the 
agency  of  man  that  the  Avork  will  be  done,  and  the 
only  and  silent  miracle  may  be,  that  men's  hearts  will 
be  stirred  up  to  do  it. 
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In  my  humble  judgment,  the  most  obvious  way  in 
which  the  object  may  best  be  carried  out  is  by  a 
combination  of  the  exertions  of  those  who  are  most 
concerned  in  it.  The  present  action  of  the  parties 
appears  to  be  antagonistic  and  anomalous. 

Christians  believe  that  the  Jewish  race,  through 
whom  they  have  their  Salvation,  are  intended  in  the 
*'  fulness  of  time  "  to  receive  the  same  blessing, —  to 
be  called  into  the  same  fold  by  the  same  Shepherd ; 
and  yet,  while  they  devote  time,  money,  and  labour 
to  aid  in  promoting  this,  they  appear  to  despise  the 
objects  of  their  solicitude,  and  never  think  of  calling 
in  their  assistance  for  their  own  work. 

Jews,  who  in  all  their  trials  and  adversities  cling 
to  the  hope  of  Salvation,  equally  despise  the 
Christians  who  in  their  way  are  affectionately  work- 
ing for  their  benefit ;  and  they  reject  their  coopera- 
tion. 

Extremes  meet;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  points  in  which  Christian  and  Jew  might  com- 
bine. 

A  common  point  between  them  is  the  belief  in  a 
jMessiah ;  but  the  divergence  caused  by  the  way  in 
which  it  is  understood  by  each  is  wide  almost  as  the 
Antipodes.  The  one  feels,  and  cherishes  comfort  in 
the  belief,  that  lie  is  already  come;  the  other  sits 
in  great  tribulation,  awaiting  His  coming. 
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The  Messiah  Jesus  Christ,  Avho  came  and  was 
received  by  Gentiles,  and  was  rejected  by  His  own 
people,  is  still  to  come  to  them,  and  "  will  circmiicise 
their  hearts."  It  may  be  that  their  conversion  will 
be  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  which  they  look  for, 
but  as  yet  do  not  understand ;  and  it  may  be,  that 
this  coming  or  conversion  is  not  to  take  place 
until  after  their  recall ;  Avhich,  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy (Deut.  XXX.  3,  4.)  can  only  be  after  their 
return  to  the  pure  law  as  given  through  Moses. 
Another  point,  on  which  Jew  and  Christian  must 
meet  after  wide  divergence  from  the  same  point ;  — 
both  are  equally  firm  in  their  fiiith  in  pi'ophecy,  and, 
though  reading  it  variously,  both  will  admit  that  the 
true  interpretation  can  be  but  one.  Therefore  they 
might  easily  concur  in  following  convergent  lines 
that  may  lead  to  that  one  point,  the  understanding  of 
which  they  must  look  to  God  alone  to  grant. 

Thus  the  wealthy  and  enlightened  Jew  might 
well  combine  with  pious  Christians  to  promote  the 
immigration  of  his  poorer  and  weaker  brethren  to 
such  part  of  Palestine  as  may  be  most  suitable ; 
either  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  or  the  equally  fertile 
and  more  neglected  provinces  beyond  the  Jordan, 
which  Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manasseh  were  contented 
to  receive  as  the  portion  of  their  inheritance  ;  and  to 
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fit  them  for  such  happy  restoration  by  mstruction  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Law  of  Moses  ;  it  being  presumed 
that  the  letter  ^  which  was  calculated  for  their  pecu- 
liar circumstances  at  the  time  it  was  given,  and  with 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
may  admit  of  such  modifications  as  will  sympathise 
with  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  present 
day ;  so  that  "  a  burden  be  not  cast  upon  them 
greater  then  they  can  bear."  (Acts,  xv.  28.)  Against 
the  course,  thus  suggested  it  may  possibly  be  urged, 
that  I  would  endeavour  to  do,  by  human  means 
and  secondary  causes,  that  which  many  expect  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  direct  and  visible  interposition 
of  the  Deity. 

If  the  whole  remnant  of  Israel  is  to  be  simulta- 
neously restored  to  the  Holy  Land,  it  will  indeed  be 

^  "  The  more  enlightened  the  Jew  becomes,  the  less  credible 
•will  it  appear  that  the  Universal  Father  intended  an  exclusive 
religion,  confined  to  one  family  among  the  races  of  man,  to  be 
permanent;  the  more  evident  that  the  faith  which  embraces 
the  whole  human  race  within  the  sphere  of  its  benevolence  is 
alone  adapted  to  a  more  advanced  and  civilised  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  Christianity,  to  work  any  change  on  the  hereditary 
religious  pride  of  the  Jew,  on  his  inflexible  confidence  in  his 
unalienable  privileges,  must  put  off  the  hostile  and  repulsive 
aspect  which  it  has  too  long  worn  ;  it  must  show  itself  as  the 
faith  of  reason,  of  universal  peace  and  goodwill  to  man,  and 
thus  unanswerably  prove  its  descent  from  the  allwise  and  all' 
merciful  Father." — Dr.  Milmaii,  p,  418. 
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an  astounding  miracle  ;  but  I  apprehend,  from  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  that  such  will  not  be  the 
method  of  the  gathering.  For  it  is  said  (Isa.  xsvii. 
12.),  "And  ye  shall  be  gathered  together  one  by 
one,  O  ye  children  of  Israel." 

Again  ( Jer.  iii.  14.) ;  "And  I  take  you  one  of  a  city, 
and  two  of  a  family,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  Zion." 

Thus,  to  my  humble  judgment  it  appears,  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  is  to  be  by  gradual 
means :  and  so  God  may  command  the  intervention 
of  secondary  agents ;  for  He  "  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  never  does  in  an  extraordinary 
way  that  which  can  be  equally  effected  in  an  ordi- 
nary." And  so  those  who  may  assist  in  diffusing  a 
better  instruction  and  understanding  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  in  enlightening  the  minds  by  sound 
education,  and  in  aiding  the  restoration  of  the  chosen 
people  to  the  land  of  Promise,  will  be  as  the  "  fishers  " 
and  the  "hunters"  of  the  Lord.  (Jer.  xvi.  16.) 
"  Behold  I  wiU  send  for  many  fishers,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  they  shall  fish  them ;  and  after  will  I  send  for 
many  hunters,  and  they  shall  hunt  them  from  every 
mountain,  and  from  every  hill,  and  out  of  the  holes 
of  the  rocks." 

And  yet  a  modern  author  of  "  The  Jew  and  his 
Times,"  says, "  This  is  the  alternative,  there  exists  no 
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Other  :  — If  Judaism  is  a  Divine  institution,  then  is  it 
destined  to  educate  the  times,  but  not  to  be  educated 
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If  such  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation,  they 
will  reject  all  temporal  means  which  may  even  be 
instruments  appointed  by  God,  and  they  must  remain 
the  scorn  and  the  opponents  of  civilisation. 

In  readins:  the  "  sio;ns  of  the  times  "  some  con- 
sider  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire  an 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  Conse- 
quently, its  destruction  is  predicted  and  earnestly 
looked  for.  It  may,  however,  be  an  important  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  bring  about 
the  desired  end ;  in  the  benefits  of  which  that 
empire  may  be  destined  to  share.  It  is  clear  that 
they  have  held  the  inheritance  of  the  chosen  people 
till,  by  the  diminution  of  their  numbers,  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  occupy  it ;  and  thus  it  is  prepared  in 
one  sense  for  the  return  of  its  original  possessors. 
The  Mohammedans  having  in  this  way  fulfilled  their 
mission,  may  have  their  reward  in  the  fusion  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  with  the  other  sons  of  Abraham. 

One  result  of  the  struggle,  which  is  now  pending 
for  the  independence  of  Turkey,  will  be  the  breaking 

1  The  Jewish  Chron.  March  9th,  1855. 
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down  of  the  fanaticism  which  has  so  long  looked  with 
contempt  and  abhorrence  both  on  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian.^ Men's  minds  even  in  that  country  will  be 
opened  to  see  more  liberal  views  in  the  Koran  than 
those  which  have  fostered  such  feelings.  Teachers 
may  arise,  even  among  the  Ulema,  and  preach  charity 
from  the  very  book  which  has  hitherto  closed  their 
hearts  against  it ;  and  so  an  approach  may  be  made 
to  the  "  One  Fold." 


^  The  cause  of  the  peculiar  hatred  the  Mussulman  entertains 
for  the  Jew  may  be  traced  to  the  mortification  of  Mohammed 
on  finding  his  overtures  to  the  Jews  of  the  Desert  not  only 
slighted,  but  treated  with  insult.     Hence  his  denunciations  :  — 

"  Thou  shalt  surely  find  the  most  violent  of  all  men,  in 
enmity  against  the  true  believers  to  be  the  Jews ;  and  thou 
shalt  surely  find  those  among  them  to  be  the  most  inclinable 
to  entertain  friendship  for  the  true  believers  who  say,  '  We  are 
Christians.'  " — Sales  Koran,  ch.  v.  p.  147. 
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Projectfor  exploring  Clllcla.— Our  Dragoman  in  a  "Fix." — The 
Lebanon  Mountains. —  Hospitality  of  a  Prince. —  A  Noble 
Family. —  Rugged  Roads  and  worse  Weather. — Lions. — The 
Tantura. — The  Beautiful  Oti.— Ungallant  Behaviour. —  The 
Road  more  rugged. —  The  Jesr  el  Hagar.  —  Turneresque 
Scenery. — A  noble  Source  and  Cascade. —  Bad  Night's  Rest 
among  the  Cattle. —  The  Cedars. —  Ruins  of  a  Temple.  — A 
fine  Valley.  —  Adonis.  —  A  difficult  Mountain  Pass.  —  The 
Town  of  Jebail.—  The  Castle  and  Port.—  Tripoli.— Embark 
for  Ruad. 

The  wisli  to  explore  some  part  of  Cilicia,  hitlierto 
imvisited,  having  been  frustrated  by  the  faihire  of 
the  steamer  "  Grand  Turk  "  at  the  island  of  Rhodes 
last  autumn,  we  resolved  to  take  advantao;e  of  beino- 
at  Beriit  in  spring,  the  most  favourable  time  of  the 
year  for  such  a  journey ;  especially  as  several  objects 
of  interest  were  to  be  seen  on  the  route  thither. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  natural  bridge,  high  up 
in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  said  to  be  of  much 
grandeur,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  wild  and  beautiful 
scenery.  Moreover,  it  had  been  noticed  by  very 
few  travellers. 
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As  Cilicia  is  not  in  the  usual  track  of  tourists,  there 
was  difficulty  in  finding  a  dragoman  who  knew 
the  country.  At  length,  after  much  inquiry,  one 
offered  himself,  who  had,  as  he  said,  traversed  it 
in  all  directions  with  an  Austrian ;  he  also  professed 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Syria  as  well  as  with  the  towns. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  had  arranged  with  him, 
a  creditor,  hearing  that  he  was  about  to  leave  Berut, 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  for  a  debt  he  had  incurred 
by  being  out  of  employment.  This  would  of  course 
have  increased  by  remaining  so,  and  yet  the  fear  of 
losing  sight  of  his  debtor,  though  he  left  his  wife 
and  children  behind  him,  induced  the  creditor  to 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  paying  it. 

Poor  Jusef  made  out  a  very  good  case ;  and  there 
Avas  something  in  his  manner  so  prepossessing,  such 
an  honest  bearing  and  simple  tale,  that  I  paid  the 
debt  for  him;  amounting  to  400  piastres  (nearly 
4/.),  to  be  considered  as  wages  in  advance.  He  gave 
me  no  reason  to  repent  this  little  act  of  confidence. 

Another  and  a  greater  difficulty  remained,  —  to 
find  the  means  of  conveyance.  As  there  Avere 
many  travellers  in  the  town,  horses  were  in  great 
request ;  and  the  muleteers  coquetted  and  played 
false  accordingly.     Jusef   at   last  secured  a  mukri, 
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who  undertook  to  let  us  have  three  good  riding 
horses  for  ourselves  and  dragoman,  and  two  mules 
for  the  luggage.  We  had  been  so  much  over- 
charged by  our  former  dragoman,  that  I  engaged 
Jusef  at  a  dollar  per  day  wages,  and  we  were  to 
find  everything  ourselves.  The  horses  and  mules  were 
to  be  paid  for  at  twelve  piastres  per  diem ;  and  two 
days  and  a  half  "  return  fare.  "  Of  this  they  required 
two  days  in  advance,  which  we  were  obliged  to  pay.' 

March  27th.  At  length  we  were  able  to  get 
away  at  about  half-past  eight  in  the  morning ;  with 
beautiful  weather. 

We  forded  the  river  of  Berut  close  to  the  fine 
Roman  bridge  of  seven  arches.  It  is  of  course 
injured  by  time ;  but  no  one  dreams  that  it  might 
be  repaired.  The  pleasant  breeze  which  accom- 
panied us  soon  freshened  to  a  south-west  gale, 
in  our  favour,  though  it  brought  clouds  of  sand, 
which  soon  blotted  the  town  from  our  view. 
Riding  along  the  sandy  beach  we  passed  the 
remains  of  an  English  brig  that  was  wrecked  last 
year,  having  got  embayed.     At  eleven  o'clock  we 

^  By  this  nianngeinent  the  expenses  of  the  journey  througli 
North  Syria  (twenty  days),  were  less  than  half  of  those  in  South 
Syria  and  to  Kgypt,  wlien  we  agreed  with  a  (Irr.goman  for  a 
certain  sum  per  day. 
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came  to  the  rocky  promontory  which  separates 
North  and  South  Syria.  It  projects  into  the  sea 
something  like  the  "Ladder  of  Tyre,"  but  not  so  lofty. 
The  road  is  near  the  sea,  steep  and  difficult. 

We  there  visited  the  remarkable  sculptures  on 
rocks  above  the  road.  The  principal  figures,  resem- 
bling those  on  the  Nineveh  marbles,  are  cut  in  low 
relief,  presenting  the  left  side  to  the  spectator.  The 
right  hand  of  one  is  held  up,  with  something  in  it; 
the  arm  bent  at  right  angles ;  the  left  arm  is  across 
the  body ;  on  the  head  is  a  conical  cap ;  the  beard 
long  and  in  formal  cvirls ;  a  long  tunic  descends  to 
the  feet,  which  are  not  seen,  or  if  sculptured,  they 
are  not  distinguishable  on  account  of  the  weather- 
worn state  of  the  stone.  An  inscription  in  cunei- 
form characters  covers  all  the  stone,  from  the  waist  of 
the  figures  downwards  ;  but  it  is  so  nearly  obliterated 
from  the  same  cause,  that  we  could  with  great  diffi- 
culty copy  a  few  of  the  characters  behind  one  of 
them.  This,  however,  is  of  no  importance,  as  ex- 
cellent casts  have  been  taken  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Mr.  Bonomi.  They  are  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum. 

We  found  the  figures  cut  in  three  places  in  the 
rock,  in  slightly  excavated  niches,  Avith  circular  heads 
and  round  mouldings.     By  the  side  of  two  of  these 
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is  a  tablet  larger  than  tlie  niclic,  with  a  sort  of  Doric 
entablature.  At  first  nothing  was  visible  on  it  but 
the  marks  of  the  tooth  of  time.  After  havinjj 
attentively  considered  it  for  some  time,  each  was 
found  to  have  two  small  figures  of  Egyptian  cha- 
racter ;  one  making  an  offering  to  the  other,  as  with 
the  Egyptian  Phrahs,  to  their  gods.  On  one  of  the 
tablets  the  king  has  his  legs  stretched  out,  as  in 
quick  motion ;  and  the  arms  like  those  on  the  pro- 
pylae  at  Edfii  Philae,  &c.  The  four  figures  are  in- 
cised like  those  of  Egyptian  monuments. 

When  seen  from  a  distance  we  fancied  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  tablets  were  covered  with  in- 
scriptions; but  on  approaching  all  was  lost  in  the 
"  honey-combed  "  marks  of  age.  When  the  rays  of 
the  sun  fall  at  a  certain  angle,  they  may  be  detected 
if  any  exist. 
/  Descending  from  these  ancient  sculptures,  — which 
no  doubt  are  records  of  deeds  which  in  their  day  filled 
the  world  with  admiration,  or  dismay  and  misery, 
—  there  is  a  very  fine  view,  looking  up  the  River 
Xahr  el  Kelb  ^  flowing  through  a  narrow  ravine 
from  the  lofty  Lebanon  mountains,  which  are  seen 
in    the    background.      In   the  middle    distance  the 

1  The  Lycus,  or  Dog  River  of  tlie  ancients. 
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river  Is  spanned  by  a  good  bridge  of  one  large 
arch  and  two  small  ones,  built  by  Fakr  ed  Din.  In 
the  foreground,  the  rocky  and  rugged  road  was 
made  more  picturesque  by  a  party  of  ten  Howara, 
or  irregular  soldiers,  armed  in  various  ways,  with 
muskets,  pistols,  or  long  lances.  Altogether  I 
never  saw  a  subject  in  nature  more  truly  in  the 
style  of  Salvator  Rosa.  The  soldiers  having  been 
disbanded,  were  seeking  service;  and  from  their 
appearance,  and  the  furtive  glances  which  they  cast 
on  us,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  doing  them  much 
injustice  if  we  had  suspected  them  of  wicked 
thoughts  in  reference  to  our  wallets.  They  seemed 
just  as  likely  to  enlist  for  subverters  as  for  sup- 
porters of  order.  We  had  to  ford  the  river,  which 
was  rapid ;  and  at  one  time  I  made  up  my  mind 
for  a  ducking  ;  and  even  drowning  was  within  pro- 
bability, for  one  of  my  feet  had  caught  in  the 
stirrup  while  I  was  preparing  for  a  fall. 

N.  B.  Always  disengage  your  feet  from  the  stir- 
rup before  commencing  the  ford  of  a  raj)id  river ; 
especially  if  you  -are  a  bad  horseman. 

Soon  after  noon  Ave  left  the  sea  coast,  and  turned 
eastward  towards  the  mountains. 

Several  hills  before  us  were  picturesquely  crowned 
with  convents ;    especially  one  seated  on  a  precipice 
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overlooking  a  deep  ravine  and  river  where  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Maronites  resides  during  the  winter 
season.  This  convent  was  rendered  famous  by  the 
atrocious  imposture  of  Hindia;  a  pretended  saint, 
who  gained  many  proselytes  before  her  abominable 
practices  were  detected. 

At  1.30  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Zuk, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  embroidery 
sold  at  Berut  is  made.  After  this  we  fairly  entered 
upon  the  Lebanon  mountains,  by  the  best  route,  at 
this  part,  through  which  they  can  be  penetrated. 
Before  losing  sight  of  the  sea,  we  had  an  extraor- 
dinary view  of  the  western  face  of  the  mountain 
range  in  long  profile  ;  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  having  a  uniform  outline  descending 
rapidly  to  the  sea. 

At  Antura  (Pococke  calls  it  Ontua)  we  visited  a 
handsome  Latin  convent ;  which  had  been  rebuilt  by 
the  liberality  of  a  French  bishop.  Attached  to  it  is  a 
college  of  Lazarists,  much  frequented  by  Maronite 
youths  of  this  district.'  We  rode  along  a  precipitous 
ridge  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  deep  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  wnth  the  village  of  Bek- 
faiah  on  the  heights  above  it.  A  part  of  the  ridge  is 
sandstone  ;  on  which  is  a  small  patch  of  pine-trees. 
--    We   met   the    sheikh   of  the   village  of  Ajeltun 
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(Ajalton,  according  to  Pococke),  surrounded  by  at- 
tendants. He  was  very  well  dressed,  and  bore  the 
evident  stamp  of  a  well-bred  man  in  the  courteous 
manner  of  his  salute,  and  the  apparent  sincerity  with 
which  he  prayed  us  to  alight  at  his  house.  As  he 
was  going  down  the  mountain,  we  thanked  him 
without  feeling  the  necessity  of  making  the  ungra- 
cious return  of  refusing  his  hospitality ;  which,  had  he 
been  there  to  have  received  us,  we  should  have  done, 
as  it  is  not  advisable  to  accept  such  offers  when  one 
is  not  prepared  with  suitable  presents,  which  are 
generally  expected. 

"We  arrived  at  Ajeltun  at  4.45,  and  pitched  our 
tents  on  a  good  sward  ;  and  were  soon  surrounded  by 
the  villagers,  some  of  Avhom  were  well  dressed  ;  espe- 
cially one  who  was  pre-eminent  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  person  and  in  manners.  His  pipe-stem  seemed  to 
be  rather  inconvenient  for  a  peripatetic  smoker,  being 
the  flexible  shoot  of  a  wild  rose,  freshly  cut,  and 
about  six  feet  in  length.  The  son  of  this  gentleman 
was  sent  for  to  interpret  the  animated  speeches  and 
gestures,  which  we  could  not  understand. 

The  youth  came  in  great  haste  ;  and  earnestly  en- 
treated us  not  to  sleep  in  the  tent,  as  the  night  in 
these  lofty  regions  would  be  very  cold  ;  but  to  do  his 
father  the  honour  of  accepting  his  hospitality.     We 
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now  felt  the  consequences  of  dissimulation  in  not 
having  frankly  accepted  or  refused  the  former  invita- 
tion; and  perhaps  added  to  the  dilemma  by  the  want 
of  tact  in  telling  our  new  acquaintance  of  it.  He, 
however,  denied  that  the  first  was  the  chief  of  the 
village,  asserting  that  he  himself  was  the  Prince  of  all 
the  district.  The  fact  was,  the  first  was  the  Druse 
sheikh,  and  the  second  the  ISIaronite  chief.  After 
many  excuses  and  refusals,  and  as  the  first  did  not 
make  his  appearance  to  assert  his  prior  claim,  we  re- 
luctantly accepted  the  proffered  kindness,  which  had 
all  the  air  of  disinterested  patriarchal  hospitality; 
and  having  made  arrangements  Avith  Jusef,  we  fol- 
lowed the  Prince  to  his  house,  which  was  large, 
sm'rounding  a  court  into  which  all  the  rooms  looked. 
We  were  led  into  a  spacious  saloon,  plastered  and 
white-washed,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  The  timbered 
roof  was  black  with  smoke;  which,  by  way  of  apology, 
was  said  to  be  unavoidable.  This  truly  was  mani- 
fest, as  there  was  no  chimney  to  carry  off  the  fumes 
of  a  charcoal  fire  burning  in  a  small  mud-made  fire- 
place in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  round  which,  close 
to  the  walls,  were  spread  mats  with  mattresses  and 
cushions.  We  were  led  to  those  in  the  centre,  the 
place  of  honour.  The  master  of  the  house  having 
declared  that  all  we  saw  was  our  property,  seated 
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himself  next  to  us,  and  beyond  him  were  some  other 
gentlemen,  apparently  belonging  to  the  family. 

The  unveiled  ladies  were  ranged  along  the  end  of 
the  room ;  and  some,  the  youngest,  were  very  pretty. 
All  had  brilliant  eyes,  and  all  were  vigorously  plying 
the  narguileh  while  furtively  watching  us. 

Pipes,  sherbet,  and  coffee  were  handed  round. 
Our  ride  had  given  us  an  appetite  for  more  sub- 
stantial things,  which  were  very  long  in  making 
their  appearance  ;  as  a  whet,  however,  which  we  did 
not  require  after  the  sweet,  invigorating  draughts  of 
mountain  air  we  had  inhaled,  raw  vegetables,  sweet- 
meats, and  fruits  were  brought  in  a  tray,  and  placed 
on  a  little  table  just  high  enough  for  us  to  sit  at 
cross-legged.  The  son  did  the  honours  by  peeling 
walnuts,  which  he  stuck  in  the  sweetmeats,  and 
pointed  out  the  proper  order  in  which  they  were  to 
be  eaten. 

When  this  table  was  removed,  pipes  were  again 
brought,  and  then  began  a  series  of  questions, 
through  the  young  Prince  ;  who,  having  been  edu- 
cated at  the  Catholic  college  of  Antura,  spoke 
French  very  tolerably. 

They  were  at  first  personal,  as  regarding  our 
rank,  &c. ;  the  rest  principally  related  to  the  govern- 
ment  and    constitution   of  England,    about   which 
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tliey  were  very  inquisitive.  The  departure  of 
Colonel  Rose  from  Syria  was  spoken  of  with  deep 
regret,  and  many  encomiums  were  passed  on  him, 
"  their    best    friend,"    and  great    hopes    were    ex-  / 

pressed  that  another  Colonel  Rose  might  be  sent  to 
them.       The    Prince    spoke    with  pride    of  having         / 
served  in  the  campaign  with   Sir  Charles  Napier ; 
taking  care  to  appropriate  to   himself  the  principal 
share  in  the  conduct  of  it. 

The  family  of  our  host  consists  of  one  son, 
named  Daher,  our  interpi-eter,  a  fine,  intelligent 
youth  about  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  two 
beautiful  daughters,  about  fifteen  and  twelve. 

His  name  is  Mansur  Ibrahim.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  family  or  tribe  Kazain,  which  dates  about 
four  hundred  years,  by  firman.  It  numbers  three 
hundred  men,  who  intermarry  with  no  other  tribe, 
even  of  noble  blood,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ho- 
nour of  their  house ;  which,  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  persons  of  less  exclusive  ideas,  becomes  thereby 
much  degenerated,  both  physically,  morally,  and 
especially  as  to  worldly  advantages ;  for  many 
of  these  proud  scions  of  a  questionable  nobility 
gain  their  livelihood  by  menial  service  in  foreign 
countries.  This  family  formerly  possessed  all  the 
villages  from   l^uni  to  the   mountains;   but  much 
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has  been  sold  to  peasants,  and  much  has  been  given 
to  convents. 

The  land  Is  cultivated  at  half-profit;  the  land- 
lord provides  implements  and  pays  the  tributes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  kharatch. 

Silk  and  corn  only  are  sent  to  market ;  the  rest 
is  consumed  on  the  farm ;  from  which  but  a  bare 
subsistence  is  derived  for  both  parties.  The  peasants 
do  nothing  in  the  winter,  and  but  little  during  the 
spring  and  the  summer.  The  lords  of  the  soil 
do  nothing  all  the  year  round  but  smoke,  and  some- 
times hunt  or  shoot.  Improvements  of  any  kind 
are  never  thought  of;  partly  from  want  of  capital, 
but  more  through  absence  of  energy.  Many  were 
the  inquiries  made  of  me  as  to  the  possibility  of 
raising  money  in  England ;  but  the  necessity  for 
providing  sufficient  security  does  not  enter  their 
heads.  They  have,  however,  a  mine  of  wealth  in 
the  silk-worm ;  which  would  be  very  productive 
with  a  little  more  industry  and  care  in  the  cul- 
tivation. 

Daher  is  very  anxious  to  go  to  England  ;  but,  as 
he  is  an  only  son,  his  father  will  be  unwilling  to 
part  with  him ;  and  I  could  not  learn  that  this 
Prince,  or  Emir,  although  he  has  so  large  a  terri- 
tory, would  be  able  to  provide  funds  for  a  journey 
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of  siich  a  duration  as  might  be  beneficial.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  very  de- 
sirable thing  for  the  sons  of  great  proprietors  to 
travel,  in  order  to  see  Avhat  may  be  done  by  the 
energies  of  a  free  people.  We  had  now  been 
several  hours  talking,  and  at  intervals  speculating 
between  ourselves  on  the  probability  of  having  a 
dinner;  for  which  we  yearned.  At  length  it  was 
brought  in,  at  seven  o'clock.  Before  sitting  at  table, 
however,  the  youngest  daughter  presented  each  of  us 
with  a  rose.  The  ladies  having  previously  supped, 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  on.  The  male  part  of 
the  family,  that  is,  Mansur  Ibrahim,  his  two  brothers 
Assadi  and  Maron,  and  Daher,  drew  round  the  low 
table,  as  before,  with  ourselves  ;  and  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  we  were  provided  with  forks  ;  the 
rest  had  skewers,  with  which  all  plunged  into  the 
same  dishes.  The  supper  was  abundant,  though 
but  little  to  our  taste.  When  we  had  done  eating, 
Mansur  proposed  the  health  of  our  noble  Queen, 
afterwards  that  of  Colonel  Rose.  He  next  did  honour 
to  ourselves.  After  each  toast  a  song  on  the  same 
subject  was  improvised.  I  gave  as  a  toast  ^'  The 
prosperity  of  the  family  Kazain ;  "  but  had  no  song 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  company  seemed  disposed 
to  accept  an   apology  with  better  grace   than   an 
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attempt  would  have  merited.  After  these  courte- 
sies, we  took  a  decided  lead  in  the  manifestation  of 
somniferous  tendencies ;  in  which  also  they  concurred, 
less  perhaps  from  politeness  than  compulsion ;  proving 
that  we  all  felt  we  had  enjoyed  as  much  of  each  other's 
company  as  we  could  bear  for  one  sitting.  We  were 
led  by  the  Emir  to  a  clean  room,  where  good  beds 
with  embroidered  sheets  were  laid  on  the  ground. 
We  were  not  long  in  accommodating  ourselves  to 
them  after  the  fatigues  of  the  ride  in  the  morning, 
and  of  the  supj^er  in  the  evening.  We  slept  soundly 
till  the  dawn  of  day,  —     "  " 

Ajoril  28fh, — which  was  stormy ;  and  Daher  tried 
to  urge  us  to  wait  for  better  weather,  as  he  said 
it  would  be  very  cold  in  the  mountains.  There 
was,  however,  some  little  prospect  of  its  clearing 
up;  and  his  solicitations  were  unheeded.  This 
young  chief  had  fallen  much  in  our  estimation  by 
the  unmistakeable  proofs  that  he  was  speculating 
on  the  amount  of  bakshish  we  might  be  disposed  to 
give.  I  even  heard  the  hated  word  pronouncedj 
or  pass  between  him  and  the  servant  who  had 
done  the  very  little  waiting  we  required.  The 
great  and  frequent  praises  which  were  lavished 
by  all  the  party  on  English  fowling-pieces,  pistols, 
gunpowder,  &c.,  were  as  near  to  a  request  as  could 
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decently  be  made.  Unfortunately,  I  had  but  such 
as  were  sufficient  for  my  own  wants ;  and  powder 
was  so  scarce  at  Berut,  that  I  had  only  been  able 
to  purchase  a  very  small  quantity,  and  no  shot.  I 
therefore  made  it  convenient  to  consider  these  as 
common-place  remarks,  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of 
conversation ;  and  that  I  could  not  offer  any  trifling 
article,  which  I  might  have  dispensed  with,  without 
running  the  risk  of  offending  the  "  honour  of  the 
family,"  in  payment  for  the  entertainment  we  had 
received.  I  resolved,  tow  ever,  never  again  to  give 
up  the  better  cheer  and  better  lodging  of  the  tent 
for  such  questionable  hospitality ;  especially  when 
the  master  should  assure  me  that  I  was  ''  mistaken 
in  calling  it  his  house ;  for  it  was  mine  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him."  Jusef  afterwards  said  that  the 
inducement  for  such  a  pressing  and  apparently  cor- 
dial invitation  was  the  hope  that  we  might  turn 
out  to  be  some  very  great  people  in  disguise,  tra- 
velling about  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  dis- 
tribute valuable  and  disproportioned  gifts;  which 
accounts  for  the  frequent  interrogations  we  had 
to  answer  with  respect  to  our  exact  rank,  and 
whether  we  were  not  princes  in  our  own  country. 

The  dollar  which  I  gave  the  servant  was  there- 
fore a  great  disappointment  to   the  master,   if  not 
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to  the  man  ;  for  they  both  went  off  abruptly  on 
receiving  it.  I  must,  however,  do  Daher  the  justice 
to  say,  that  though  he  did  not  wait  for  the  moment 
of  departure  to  say  his  adieu,  he  pressed  us  strongly 
to  return  if  the  weather  should  prove  bad.  A  few 
minutes  after  eight  o'clock  we  proceeded  in  our 
journey  towards  the  mountains,  contrary  to  Jusef  s 
advice,  as  well  as  that  of  our  young  friend. 

The  road  was  very  rugged,  among  isolated  rocks, 
though  iyi  situ,  and  showing  their  stratification, 
as  if  the  whole  country  had  been  torn  by  prodigious 
torrents. 

"  Their  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement ; 
Or  seem'd  fantastically  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret." 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  Daher's  predictions  were 
verified ;  and,  after  braving  two  or  three  showers, 
we  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  house  in  the 
village  of  Klahart;  where,  as  we  had  not  to  yield 
to  pressing  offers  of  hospitality,  there  was  no  fear 
of  offending  the  "  honour  of  the  house "  by  a  fair 
remuneration  for  what  we  might  require,  and  where 
we  were  received  without  the  suspicion  of  being- 
princes  in  disguise. 
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The  house  was  large,  and,  like  the  generality 
in  this  country,  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill ;  so  that 
there  is  only  one  floor  at  the  back,  and  two  in  front ; 
that  below  being  occupied  by  the  cattle,  farming 
implements,  &c. 

The  upper  story  has  in  front  a  large  portico  or 
vestibule  open  to  the  south,  with  seven  Gothic  arches 
on  two  ranges  of  pillars,  the  c^^^ital  of  each  having 
different  ornaments.  Four  rooms  open  into  this 
portico,  and  there  are  others  at  the  end.  One  room 
is  occupied  by  the  proprietor,  a  widow,  and  her 
family  ;  the  others  by  servants,  and  the  peasants  who 
cultivate  the  land,  all  huddled  together  in  the  most 
higgledy-piggledy  style.  Jusef  had  just  secured,  by 
agreement,  two  of  the  rooms  for  us,  when  a  man 
came  in,  a  cousin  of  the  Kazains,  who  pressed  us, 
with  great  importunity,  to  go  to  the  "  better "  ac- 
commodation of  his  house ;  which  of  course  he  de- 
clared was  our  property.  We  resisted  all  his  bland- 
ishments ;  and  he  seemed  resolved  to  make  up  for 
the^sappointment  on  his  part,  and  the  disadvantage 
on  ^Bfei^y  M^'^^'^i^^o  ^o  o^^'^  us  the  benefit  of  all 
his  spare  THI^  which  was  within  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Our  new  friend  was  ce^imunicative  as  well  as 
inquisitive.       His   acquirements   in   language    was 
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limited  to  a  little  French,  which  he  had  gained  at  the 
"  college  "  of  Ajeltun  ;  and  he  was  very  desirous  of 
adding  English,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a 
good  post  with  some  Englishman  ;  a  prince  of  course, 
though,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  house  of  Kazain,  he 
had  served  in  a  menial  capacity  in  Constantinople. 
The  fact  was,  he  was  ready  to  accept  anything,  in 
the  hope  of  making  it  a  stepping-stone  to  fortune. 
An  enterprising  genius  is  indeed  lost  in  these  moun- 
tains, where  the  chief  care  is  to  secure  a  subsist- 
ence. He  professed  to  know  Syria  well ;  and  gave 
a  similar  account,  with  respect  to  these  mountains, 
to  that  we  had  received  of  those  at  Marmorice, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Asia  Minor ;  namely,  that 
the  so-called  lion  is  found  in  them,  or  rather  the 
caplan,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  leopard. 
He,  however,  positively  asserted  that  there  are  both 
lions  and  tigers.  He  said,  "  A  short  time  since,  some 
shepherds,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  house  or  build- 
ing with  their  flocks,  saw  two  of  these  animals  fight ; 
that  is,  two  distinct  species  or  kinds  ;  and  the  tiger 
was  the  conqueror."  The  day  before  our  arrival  a 
child  had  been  struck  on  the  neck,  and  much  scratched 
by  one,  but  was  rescued  by  some  men.  Another 
child,  carrying  a  large  bundle  of  sticks,  fell  under 
the   load  with   fright,  on    seeing  a   caplan ;    which 
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commenced  scratching  to  remove  the  sticks,  and  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  reaching  the  chikl,  when  he  was 
driven  away  by  some  men.  The  chiki  now  lies  very 
ill  from  the  fright.  These  accounts  are  perhaps 
repetitions  of  the  same  story ;  but  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  lions  have  been  recently  seen  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  and  that  they  for- 
merly inhabited  the  forests  of  Kurdistan.^ 

The  lady  of  the  house,  a  very  fat  representative 
of  the  noble  family  of  Kazain,  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  of  the  Maronite  women  who  preserve  the 
ancient  custom  of  wearing  the  Tantura,  or  horn,  on 
the  forehead.  Hers  was  the  first  good  specimen  we 
had  seen.  She  promised  to  allow  me  to  make  a 
sketch  of  it ;  but  was  too  fat  and  lazy  to  sit  up,  and  it 
was  constantly  deferred.  It  is  never  taken  off  even 
for  sleeping.  I  caught  her  napping,  with  the  horn 
propped  up  in  the  corner  of  the  Avindow-frame,  in  a 

'  "  The  lion  is  now  rarely  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
as  far  north  as  IMosul,  or  even  above  Bagdad.  That  it  was 
originally  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
From  the  earliest  period  it  was  considered  the  noblest  of  game. 

The  lion  of  the  sculptures  is  furnished  with   a  long 

and  bushy  mane.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  animal 
which  still  inhabits  the  country  has  this  noble  appendage  ;  but 
I  have  seen  more  than  one  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Karoon  provided 
with  it.  It  has  a  peculiarity  in  the  claw  at  the  extremity  of 
the  tail."  —  Laijards  Nineveh,  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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very  uncomfortable  position ;  but  she  was  obliged  to 
pay  thus  dearly  for  her  antique  vanity. 

The  horn  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  and 
three  in  diameter  at  the  base ;  tapering,  so  as  to  be 
much  smaller  at  the  upper  end.  It  is  made  of  thin 
gold,  or  silver  gilt,  with  filligree  ornaments  in  front 
and  precious  stones.  It  is  attached  to  a  pad,  or 
cushion,  on  the  forehead,  and  secured  by  a  strap 
round  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  discomfort  of  this  custom,  which  would  seem 
never  to  have  been  felt  during  the  thousands  of 
years  that  it  has  been  in  vogue,  is  now  acknowledged, 
as  few  young  women  will  submit  to  it ;  and  in  another 
generation  the  "  horn  "  will  cease  to  be  "  exalted." 

To  console  me  for  the  disappointment,  the  beau- 
tiful young  Oti,  her  niece,  who  was  said  to  be  ill  in 
bed,  got  up  from  it  all "  a  taunto,^''  that  is,  dressed,  and 
put  on  her  best  attire  for  me  to  exercise  on  her,  my 
small  amount  of  skill. 

The  room  was  very  dark,  and  blinding  with  smoke 
from  a  fire  made  with  wet  wood,  which  alone  Avould 
have  been  a  sufficient  excuse  for  failure,  with  even 
better  talent ;  but,  in  addition,  the  fair  Oti  was  in 
continual  motion,  either  to  put  herself  in  a  better 
attitude,  to  coquet  with  her  friends,  or  to  Avatch  the 
progress  of  the  work,  interrupting  me  with  directions 
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about  the  oval  of  her  lovely  face,  the  arch  of  the  eye- 
brows, and  the  thinness  of  her  delicate  and  aristocratic 
nose.  Pointing  with  her  little  taper  finger  to  the 
colour-box,  she  frequently  told  me  to  put  plenty 
of  red  in  her  richly  coloured  cheeks  and  coral  lips, 
so  that  there  was  small  blame  to  her  taste  for  being 
dissatisfied  with  my  production.  I,  however,  made 
uj)  for  all  deficiencies  by  telling  her  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  art  to  do  justice  to  her  beauty. 
In  which,  indeed,  I  was  not  far  wrong;  she  was 
a  lovely  creature  of  fifteen.  My  compliment  un- 
fortunately made  her  wish  to  possess  the  portrait ; 
which,  tliough  more  of  a  libel  than  a  likeness, 
was  useful  to  me  as  a  memorandum  of  the  cos- 
tume, as  well  as  something  of  a  reminiscence  of  a 
Syrian  beauty.  I  therefore  was  ungallant  enough, 
on  both  accounts,  to  resist  all  her  entreaties ;  but 
promised  a  better  one  for  her.'  When  I  was  off  my 
guard,  the  cunning  little  rogue  snatched  it  out  of  my 
portfolio ;  wlilch  obliged  me  to  have  recourse  to  gentle 
force,  after  a  long  and  amusing  search  and  struggle, 
to  which  her  aunt  and  the  lookers  on  instigated  me. 
I  somewhat  reconciled  her  to  the  loss  by  pointing 
to  the  fact,  which  she  was  not  willing  to  deny,  that 

^  I  kept  my  wor.l,  and  made  a  copy  for  her ;  but  bad  no 
opportunity  of  sending  it. 
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I  had  not  made  her  cheeks  red  enough,  nor  her 
eyes  bright  enough ;  though  I  might  be  able  to 
approach  a  little  nearer  to  her  perfections  when  I 
had  more  time  and  rosy  tints  to  bestow  on  them.  I 
was  sorry,  however,  to  see  her  pouting  her  little 
lips  when  I  made  my  adieux. 

Saiwday,  2dtk.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  after 
a  oTcat  deal  of  rain  in  the  nio-ht ;  but  showed  some 
symptoms  of  clearing  up.  We  started  at  nine 
o'clock  over  rocks  becoming  more  rugged  as  we 
ascended.  The  isolated  blocks  had  been  worn  by 
the  action  of  the  weather  to  sharp  pinnacles, 
furrowed  deej^ly  by  floods  of  rain  on  their  per- 
pendicular sides.  In  some  places  a  capping,  like  a 
table,  was  left  on  the  apex  of  the  crag.  The 
difficulty  of  the  road  increased  with  the  wildness  of 
the  mountain  scenery.  In  the  neighbouring  valley 
of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  into  which  we  looked  from 
the  heights,  there  are  some  fine  cliffs  rising  from 
deep  ravines.  We  descended  to  the  upper  part  of 
this  "Wady  ;  and  obtained  a  lodging  in  the  poor 
village  of  Fariut  at  1.50,  the  weather  being  very 
threatening.  At  foiu'  o'clock  it  cleared  a  little ; 
and,  taking  a  guide  while  Jusef  was  preparing  our 
dinner,  we  crossed  the  valley,  fording  a  rapid  stream, 
and  ascended  the  opposite  mountain,  in  search  of 
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the  natural  bridge  of  Jesr  el  Hagar  (or  Eock  Bridge), 
the  principal  object  of  this  part  of  the  journey. 

The  road  was  very  difficult ;  wc  had  to  ford 
torrents  and  to  surmount  two  rano-es  of  cliffs.  A 
little  snow  was  in  our  path.  After  some  toil  in 
scrambling  over  the  rocks,  in  many  places  obliged 
to  lead  the  horses,  we  came  to  a  stupendous  na- 
tural arch,  forced  by  the  former  action  of  the  river 
through  the  upper  range  of  cliffs.  The  torrent  is 
not  now  visible,  as  it  is  excavating  for  itself  another 
passage  through  the  rocks  lower  down,  where  it 
precipitates  itself  from  the  hole  thus  formed,  which 
the  badness  of  the  weather  would  not  permit  us  to 
explore.  Intense  gloom  hung  about  the  chasm  of 
the  bridge ;  through  which,  and  through  the  driving 
clouds  above,  occasional  peeps  were  had  of  the 
snowy  fields  of  the  higher  range  of  mountains. 
Many  fine  waterfalls  descended  from  the  opposite 
mountains.  All  was  in  harmony  with  the  deep 
music  of  nature  —  the  gloom,  the  storm,  and  the 
roaring  cataracts.  Altogether  it  was  one  of  the 
wildest  Alpine  scenes  I  had  ever  beheld.  It  has,  I 
believe,  been  rarely  visited.  We  reached  our  cottage 
at  dusk,  having  been  about  an  hour  in  going  and 
the  same  in  returning,  with  a  little  time  for  a 
huiTied    and    imperfect    sketch    of    this    very    fine 
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cavern.  At  six  o'clock,  therm.  55°,  the  aneroid  at  the 
village  indicated  a  height  of  4803  feet ;  but  as  I 
had  no  corresponding  observations  by  a  standard 
barometer,  and  as  the  weather  was  very  unsettled,  I 
doubted  my  little  friend  the  aneroid.  However,  the 
reading  of  the  instrument  the  following  morning 
(^Sunday,  SOtJi),  with  very  beautiful  w^eather,  differing 
very  little  from  the  observation  of  last  night,  makes 
it  probable,  that  the  elevation  here  given,  is  not  far 
from  the  truth. 

If  it  had  been  possible,  we  should  have  crossed 
the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Wady,  to  Akura, 
and  then  might  have  been  able  to  reach  *'  The 
Cedars  "  on  our  way  this  morning ;  but  the  rain, 
which  yesterday  and  during  the  night  fell  so 
heavily  with  us,  was  a  great  accession  of  snow  to  the 
higher  regions.  We  therefore  were  obliged  to  take 
a  lower  road,  ascending  the  range  on  the  right  of 
the  Wady.  The  mukris  did  not  knoAV  the  way,  and 
stopped  to  inquire  at  some  cottages  in  the  village 
Kharajih,  where  no  one  was  to  be  found  but  infants 
taking  care  of  babies.  All  the  people  were  at 
church,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait  till  morning 
mass  was  over,  before  we  could  get  put  in  the 
right  road.  At  8*10  we  crossed  a  brow  to  another 
valley ;  then  a  torrent ;  and  the  road  passed  round 
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the  crest  of  a  steep  mountain,  with  snow  in  many 
places  below  us.  Many  ravines  from  this  take  a 
direction  west-north-west  with  numerous  cascades 
from  the  upper  glaciers  or  masses  of  snow.  In  several 
places  are  fine  streams  gushing  out  from  the  rocks. 
On  our  turning  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  a  splendid 
view  burst  on  us  of  a  very  extensive  valley,  losing 
itself  in  the  distance  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
Lebanon.  All  was  in  broad  light,  mixing  up  and 
rendering  the  details  infinite  by  the  soft  blending 
of  the  colouring,  such  as  the  genius  of  Turner 
alone,  could  show  on  canvas.  It  is  the  Wady 
El  Jin,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Wady  Nahr 
Ibrahim,  which  terminates  at  the  sea  near  Jebail. 
Two  ranges,  or  perpendicular  walls  of  cliff,  encircle 
this  fine  valley  ;  one  crosses  it  at  right  angles, 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  upper 
and  lower  parts.  From  the  middle  of  this  range  a 
beautiful  cascade  leaps  at  least  100  feet  in  one 
sheet.  The  higher  range  rests  on  a  softer  stratum, 
and  is  continually  falling  and  scattering  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock  far  and  wide  ;  resembling,  in  one 
place,  the  Chaos  of  the  Valley  of  Gavarni  in  the 
Pyrenees.  The  rocks  are  full  of  fossil  shells.  At 
1-25  we  left  the  broad  valley,  and  turned  up  a 
smaller  one,  communicating  with  it,  on  its  left. 
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The  road  was  excessively  difficult;  the  mules 
could  hardly  find  footing  on  the  steep  sides  of  the 
hill,  and  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  dismount 
and  lead  our  horses.  The  mountain  became  more 
precipitous  at  every  step ;  and  we  could  discover 
no  possibility  of  a  passage  through  this  gorge,  which 
seemed  to  terminate  in  an  amphitheatre  of  per- 
pendicular rocks  from  500  to  800  feet  high. 
Below  was  a  roaring  torrent,  leaping  from  crag  to 
crag;  but  Avhence  it  came  we  could  not  imagine, 
so  closed  was  the  head  of  the  valley.  At  last  a 
turn  of  the  road  brought  us  in  front  of  the 
most  beautiful  object  I  ever  beheld,  —  the  stream 
emerging  from  a  large  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  mountain,  forming  a  succession  of 
beautiful  falls  over  ledges  of  rocks ;  and  crossed, 
immediately  on  its  exit,  by  a  picturesque  bridge 
called  Nabr  Nahr  Ibrahim  Megara.  But  before 
reaching  this  we  passed,  on  our  right,  but  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  the  ruins  of  a  building  perched 
on  an  eminence  over-looking  the  cascade.  It  is 
called  a  fort;  but  I  should  consider  it  to  have  been 
a  "  Roman  bathing  establishment,"  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls,  though  the  plan  of  them  could 
not  be  made  out.  Dr.  Robinson  calls  it  the  Temple 
of  Venus.     There  is  a  large  arched  erjout,  through 
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whlcli  the  water  from  another  source  doubtless  was 
formerly  conducted.  It  now  flows  through  a  channel 
lower  down,  which  it  has  forced. 

On  a  nearer  approach  we  found  many  copious 
streams  gushing  from  the  base  of  the  cliffs  in  this 
amphitheatre,  and  contributing  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
principal  cascade  below  the  bridge.  Passing  this,  we 
went  up  a  small  valley,  with  several  pretty  falls  of 
water.  At  3,30  we  stopped  at  the  Mutuali  village 
Afka  (?),  compdsed  of  only  a  very  few  wretched 
hovels.  After  a  careful  scrutiny,  the  best  house  we 
could  secure,  promised  us  but  very  indifferent  ac- 
commodation, as  we  had  to  share  the  only  room  with 
the  horses,  mules,  and  other  cattle ;  the  man,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  having  kindly  vacated  in  our 
favour. 

We  had  ridden  eight  hours  this  day,  over  a  very 
fatiguing  road ;  yet  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  go 
down  again  to  the  beautiful  cascade,  and  returned  quite 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  But  in  that  horrid  house 
there  was  no  possibility  of  sleep,  the  odour  was  so 
excessively  offensive.  After  tossing  about  for  several 
hours,  I  was  ol)liged  to  remove  my  bed  to  the  open 
portico.  My  companion  remained  within,  undis- 
turbed :  though  he  gave  occasional  intimations  by 
his  heavy   breatliing,  that  the  j^erfiime  made  itself 
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palpable  even  to  his  dormant  senses.  The  night  was 
fine,  but  cold,  and  I  lay  a  considerable  time  looking 
at  the  bright  stars  and  the  snow-clad  mountains 
before  me,  till  I  fell  into  a  profound  and  refreshing 
sleep  in  the  pure  air  ;  and  resolved  never  again  to  run 
the  risk  of  fever  by  sleeping  in  such  a  contaminated 
atmosphere  as  that  within. 

Monday,  ^Ist.  At  daylight  fine  weather,  with 
a  north-east  wind.  Therm.  58°  last  evening.  The 
aneroid  gave  an  elevation  for  this  village  of  4560 
feet. 

The    natives    were    somewhat   importunate   this 

morning.     They  are  the  most  uncivilised  people  we 

had   met    in    Syria,   and    bear   a    very   indifferent 

character. 

^-,*'      The  Mutuali  are  a  different  race  from  those    we 

O/^ .'  .  had  hitherto  seen  in  the  mountains.      They   have 

jC^'       generally  a  very  round  face,  short  chin,  with  rather 

a  wild  appearance ;  the  children,  however,  were  very 

pretty. 

The  whole  population  of  the  village  was  grouped 
in  and  around  our  portico,  watching  every  motion, 
and  inspecting  every  article  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Though  differing  widely  from  them, 
they  are  anxious  to  be  thought  good  Turks,  and 
followers  of  Omar ;  they  really  are  of  the  sect  of  Ali. 
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Their  discomfiture  last  year  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus  hasJUumbled  them. 

We  proceeded  on  our  journey  at  6.  40  A.  m.  up  a 
steep  hill,  and  soon  surmounted  the  higher  of  the  two 
ranges  of  cliffs  which  encircle  the  valley,  and  had 
a  delightful  ride  along  the  brow,  the  view  losing 
itself  in  the  vast  valley  below  us.  Jusef  recounted 
an  incredible  story  of  the  sheikh  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages ;  who,  to  escai:)e  from  the  wrath  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  leaped  over  the  precipice  without 
being  hurt ;  but  his  poor  horse  was  killed  in  saving 
his  master. 

The  trees  were  here  but  just  bursting  into  leaf, 
though  we  had  left  the  mulberry  in  full  foliage  at 
Berut ;  while,  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  the  bud 
is  only  appearing. 

At  8*10  we  reached  the  head  of  the  valley,  wliere 
we  had  to  admire  a  natural  phenomenon  similar  to 
that  of  yesterday  ;  namely,  a  river  bursting  through 
a  cavern  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  mountain, 
with  the  difference,  that  a  bridge  near  it,  is  also  the 
work  of  nature.  The  volume  of  water  that  comes 
from  the  rock  is  very  great.  Half-way  up  the  face 
of  the  cliff  we  observed  a  belt,  or  long  horizontal 
stripe  of  brilliant  pink  colouring,  which  at  first  was 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.     It  proved  to  be  the 
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blossom   of  wild   almond   trees,    wliicli   have   here 
found  a  congenial  soil. 

At  nine  we  crossed  the  rapid  river  or  torrent 
(  Jinne,  coming  through  a  gorge  in  the  perpendicular 
JC  and  rocky  descent  from  a  higher  valley. V  At  a  short 
distance  on  the  other  bank  we  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Akura ;  where  the  people  said  that  there  was  too 
much  snow  on  the  mountain  pass  to  allow  us  to 
cross  it  to  "  The  Cedars."  We  were  disappointed 
of  the  sight  of  these  venerable  trees,  which  have 
attracted  so  many  pilgrims,  who,  influenced  by 
superstitious  feelings,  attach  to  them  a  mysterious 
importance,  hardly  definable,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  may  possibly  have  been,  not  only 
coeval  with  the  trees  which  were  cut  in  the  Le- 
banon for  the  construction  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
but  that  they  may  have  been  part  of  the  identical 
forest;  and  there  seems  also  to  be  some  vague  idea 
that  their  disappearance  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  prophecy,  or  the  fullness  of  time.  As  the 
number  of  these  venerable  trees  appears  to  be 
lessened  at  the  visit  of  every  traveller,  they  will 
soon  leave  no  representative  of  that  ancient  and 
primeval  forest. 

The  identity  is  at   best   questionable ;    and   the 
visits  of  those  who  are  mere  admirers  of  nature. 
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would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  forest,  of  which 
these  fprm  the  distinguished  remains,  has  suffered 
the  more  ignoble  fate  of  all  others,  and  fallen 
under  the  ruthless  axe  of  the  fuel  collector.  The 
manifestly  great  age  of  the  few  survivors  point, 
however,  to  the  very  strong  probability  that  they 
are  the  last  of  a  primeval  forest ;  for,  although  there 
are  many  patches  of  cedars  scattered  over  the  moun- 
tains, they  are  but  in  their  infancy,  comparatively 
speaking.  They  may  have  been  planted ,  but  such 
instances  of  provident  care  are  not  often  seen  in 
this  country;  the  only  one  I  know,  is  the  plan- 
tation of  fir-trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berut. 

Last  year  we  were  too  late  by  only  a  couple  of 
days  to  be  able  to  see  "  The  Cedars ;  "  this  year 
we  were  too  soon  by  as  many  weeks ;  but  this  was 
only  one  out  of  several  objects  of  curiosity  ;  for  the 
sake  of  which  it  was  not  advisable  to  linger,  and 
thereby  risk  the  accomplishment  of  the  principal 
end  of  the  journey,  the  idea  was  therefore  aban- 
doned with  the  less  regret ;  and,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  mountain,  we  turned  to  the  west- 
ward, along  the  right  bank  of  the"  Jinne,  in  the 
AVady  Ibrahim.  .  The  scenery  in  this  part  is  the 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  we  had  seen  in  the 
Lebanon. 
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At  eleven  o'clock  we  came  by  accident  on  the  ruins 
of  a  small  temple  of  ancient  architecture,  probably 
Roman.  The  walls  are  very  well  built  of  good 
squared  blocks  of  limestone ;  what  now  remains  is 
perhaps  about  two-thirds  of  the  original  height,  but 
without  any  vestiges  of  entablature.  The  length 
of  the  building  is  about  forty-two  feet,  and.  its 
breadth  nineteen.  It  is  square  at  the  west  end, 
with  an  apsis  at  the  east ;  which,  from  the  infer- 
iority and  looseness  of  the  construction,  may  have 
been  a  recent  addition  on  its  adaptation  to  Chris- 
tian purposes.  The  lower  parts  of  two  columns  are 
standing  inside  the  building,  but  there  are  no  capitals 
to  identify  the  order  to  which  they  belonged.  Two 
opposite  doors  in  the  north  and  south  sides  have 
lintels  and  consoles  of  good,  workmanship. 

Outside  of  the  south  door,  and  attached  to  it,  is 
a  pointed  arched  vault,  as  a  porch ;  most  likely  also 
of  recent  addition.  At  ten  yards  distance  are  the 
ruins  of  a  large  church  of  three  aisles.  Two  crosses 
were  in  the  walls  ;  but  no  inscriptions  were  found. 
Beyond  these  we  saw  another  square  building  of 
small  dimensions.  These  all  possibly  belonged  to 
some  monastic  establishments.  Great  heaps  of  stones 
were  lying  about,  marking  the  sites  of  other  build- 
ings, now  utterly  ruined. 
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In  the  temple  some  recent  attempt  had  been 
made  to  discover  treasure  ;  which  the  Arabs  always 
believe  to  be  buried  in  ancient  buildings.  A  priest, 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  gold-seeking  Christians, 
had  made  excavations  without  success ;  and  unfor- 
tunately they  turned  up  nothing  of  interest  to  the 
antiquary,  in  objects  of  art,  or  inscriptions,  that 
might  have  given  some  clue  to  the  origin  and  pur- 
poses of  the  building.  It  seems  next  to  a  certainty 
that  a  town  must  have  existed  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  being  the  centre  almost  of  a  wide  and  very 
fertile  valley,  though  now  deserted  and  overrun  with 
brushwood ;  a  peasant  said  that  a  town  formerly 
stood  here,  which  he  called  Noah.  In  the  forests 
among  these  mountains  the  beautiful  Adonis  lost  his 
life  while  hunting.  The  valley  is  a  basin  enclosed  in 
the  mountains,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  four 
or  five  in  breadth,  with  a  fine  little  river  flowing 
through  it.  It  contracts  at  the  lower  end  to  a 
very  narrow  gorge  with  precipitous  sides ;  through 
which  the  river  anciently  forced  a  passage,  and 
drained  the  basin  of  what  was  previously,  in  all 
probability,  a  lake.  S^- 
i^  To  the  south  of  Jebail  the  Wady  Ibrahim  joins 
the  sea  ;  into  which  a  *^  fair  large  river  "  discharges 
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tlie  water  collected  by  the  valley ;  which,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  believed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  caused  by  sympathy  for  the 
death  of  Adonis.  Maundrell  witnessed  the  pheno- 
menon, and  says  that  it  is  occasioned  by  a  kind  of 
minium,  or  red  earth,  "  and  not  by  any  stain  from 
Adonis'  blood." 

After  leaving  the  ruins  we  ascended  the  hills  on 
the  right,  and  arrived  at  one  o'clock  at  the  village 
of  Kartaba,  situated  in  the  midst  of  fertility  ;  of 
which  it  shows  the  proofs  in  a  large  convent,  and 
in  the  well-built  houses  of  the  peasants.  The  view 
from  this  elevated  spot  is  very  fine. 

We  found  here  our  muleteers,  whom  we  had  sent 
on  while  we  remained  at  the  ruins.  They  proposed 
stopping  at  the  convent  for  the  night,  which  seemed 
j)reposterous  after  having  made  so  short  a  day's 
march ;  and  we  therefore  insisted  on  going  further, 
not  crediting  their  assertions  that,  at  the  next  village, 
which  was  very  far,  no  lodging  could  be  procured 
for  ourselves  nor  corn  for  the  beasts. 

Our  wish  was  to  have  followed  the  Wady  to  its 
termination  at  the  sea;  but  we  were  assured  that 
the  ravine,  to  which  it  contracts,  has  only  sufficient 
breadth  for  the  torrent  El  Jiune,  dashing  and  foam- 
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ing  over  a  rocky  bed  the  whole  way,  with  walls, 
perpendicular  on  either  side,  many  hundred  feet  in 
height.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  cross  over 
to  the  next  valley  by  the  most  difficult  and  fa- 
tiguing ascent  we  have  yet  had,  up  the  mountain 
ridge  on  the  right  or  north  side  of  the  AYady 
Ibrahim ;  winding  up  a  path  so  steep,  that  the  poor 
mules  could  scarce  raise  themselves  with  their 
loads,  and  sometimes  they  were  wedged  between 
two  rocks,  or  stopped  by  the  overhanging  branches 
of  trees.  It  seemed  really  surprising  that  they 
could  get  on  at  all,  but  they  were  good  animals ; 
one  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful  mule  I  had 
seen.  We  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  our 
hpj^es  the  greater  part  of  the  ascent. 

The  mountain  was  well  covered  with  trees ;  but 
the  beauty  of  the  evergreen  oaks  was  destroyed 
by  the  practice  of  stripping  off  their  leaves  in  the 
winter  for  the  goats,  and  lopping  the  branches  for 
fuel. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  reached,  as  we  had  hoped, 
the  summit  of  the  pass  called  the  Wady  el  Jin,  or 
the  \  alley  of  the  Evil  Spirit ;  and  descending  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge,  half  an  hour  brought  us,  at 
three  p.m.,  to  the  small  village  of  Balhais ;  where, 
as  predicted  by  the  mukri,  nothing  was  to  be  had, 

VOL.  IL  M 
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and  there  was  no  suitable  place  for  pitching  the 
tent.  At  length,  after  much  entreaty  and  offers  of 
payment,  an  old  man  with  great  complacency  led  us 
to  a  small  room,  with  mud  floor  and  walls,  and  the 
roof  blackened  with  smoke.  However,  we  were  the 
sole  occupants  ;  and  not  having  to  share  it  with  our 
quadruped  companions,  there  was  chance  of  having 
a  better  night  than  at  the  dirty  Mutuali  village. 

Our  poor  beasts  fared  badly,  having  scanty  food 
after  their  very  toilsome  journey. 

Although  the  old  man  had  assumed  all  the  merit 
of  lodging  us,  it  was  a  woman  who  took  pity  on  the 
strangers.  The  aneroid  stood  at  25°'85,  giving  the 
the  elevation  of  the  village  at  4296  feet  above  the 
sea.    J 

Ty.€sday,  \st  April.  We  started  at  7*15,  and  pass- 
ing round  the  head  of  the  little  valley  Wady  el 
Miet,  and  up  another  rugged  ascent  of  an  hour, 
the  Wady  Ibrahim  again  appeared  on  our  left  far 
below.  At  9*15  we  reached  the  real  summit  of  the 
pass,  and  crossed  it  to  a  fine  wide  valley  opening  to 
the  sea.  At  10*15  we  forded  a  stream  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  Avith  a  picturesque  mill  and  waterfall. 
Three  men,  a  Turk,  a  Mutuali,  and  a  Christian, 
looked  on  with  astonishment  while  we  made  our 
breakfast  on  the  bank  of  the  pretty  rivulet. 
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Another  long  ascent  brought  us  to  the  shoulder 
of  a  mountain ;  from  whence  we  had  a  pretty  view 
of  the  town  of  Jebail,  where  we  arrived  at  2-35. 
The  beasts,  especially  the  strong  mule,  were  very 
tired,  and  unable  to  go  further ;  his  foot  was  much 
swollen.  The  little  horse  which  I  rode  was  a 
wonder.  I  thought  on  leaving  B©rttt  that  he  would  /  J), 
have  broken  down  after  the  first  day's  journey,  and 
I  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  Jusef  for  having 
made  so  bad  a  bargain.  However,  the  gallant  little 
roan  carried  me  over  the  most  rugged  paths  without 
ever  making  a  false  step  or  trip.  They  all  well 
deserved  a  rest ;  therefore,  although  so  early  in  the 
day,  we  made  a  halt,  and  pitched  the  tent  in  a  large 
cemetery,  the  favourite  lounge  of  the  people  of  the 
town.  Many  groups  were  seated  on  carpets,  or  on 
the  grass,  in  various  parts.  Some,  among  them  the 
governor  with  a  number  of  ofl&cials,  were  discussing 
public  business  in  the  intervals  of  smoking ;  at  least 
so  we  had  a  right  to  presume.  Others  were  in  the 
simple  performance  of  kef,  or  gossiping,  or  nothing. 
Some  women  were  seated  at  a  tombstone ;  the  fresh- 
ness of  which,  and  the  newly  watered  flowers,  might 
induce  the  belief  that  the  period  of  grief  had  not 
passed  away  :  while  others,  before  some  more 
weather-worn  stone,  and  I'ank  plants,  appeared  to  be 
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there  more  from  custom  than  feeling ;  but  their 
veiled  faces  did  not  permit  or  sanction  a  surmise 
either  way.  Horses  were  picketed  in  all  directions 
in  the  now  rich  herbage.  Groups  of  lookers  on,  boys 
and  beggars,  varied  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene. 
In  the  background  was  the  picturesque  Castle  of 
Jebail. 

We  strolled  through  the  town  and  bazaar.  As 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  Christians,  we,  as 
Giaours,  passed  not  only  without  insult,  but  the 
people  were  remarkably  civil ;  which  was  rather 
surprising  in  a  place  but  little  visited  by  strangers. 

This  is  the  ancient  Gebal  *  of  the  Bible  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  9.) ;  the  town  of  the  stone  squarers,  who  as- 
sisted at  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

The  ruined  castle  is  interesting,  as  showing  the 
architecture  of  many  periods.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  outer  wall,  and  in  the  keep,  that  is  to  say, 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  height,  the  original 
structure  remains  ;  and  is  of  bevelled  stones,  like 
those  of  Baalbec  and  Jerusalem.  The  largest  were 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  five  or 
six  feet  in  thickness.     All  this  part  has   the  ap- 

^  The  Biblos  of  the  Greeks,  and  Gabale  of  the  Eomans. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Giblites  in  Jos.  xiii.  5.  In  1  Kings, 
V.  18.  the  name  of  the  city  is  translated  "  stone-squarers." 
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pearancc  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  though  we  can 
hardly  suppose  it  to  be  so  old  as  the  buildings 
which  the  stones  resemble,  they  may  represent  the 
skill  of  the  ancient  Giblites,  —  those  "  famous 
workers  in  stone."  In  the  moat,  at  a  corner  of 
the  lowest  course,  and  consequently  the  most 
ancient  part,  there  is  a  stone  not  bevelled,  and 
having  from  above  the  appearance  of  a  portion 
of  entablature :  which  would  go  to  prove  that, 
however  old  this  part  may  be,  it  has  in  its  sub- 
structure portions  of  an  earlier  building.  The  upper 
third  of  the  keep  is  of  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  a  more  recent  Turkish  style.  In  a  crypt,  or 
the  lowest  apartment  in  the  keep,  are  some  large 
blocks  ;  but  the  small  stones  of  the  pointed  vaulting 
would  appear  to  be  recent,  except  that  they  are 
built  in  with  the  original  wall.  In  the  gateway 
were  found  some  curious  characters,  on  different 
stones,  and  not  consecutive. 

The  small,  but  very  well  sheltered  port  Avas  formed 
by  a  good  pier  seaward,  having  a  tower,  possibly  a 
fanal,  or  lighthouse,  at  the  extremity.  It  is  now 
nearly  filled  with  ruins  and  sand.  Many  grey 
granite  columns  are  lying  on  the  shore  and  in  the 
water.  It  now  has  shelter  for  boats  only.  The 
view  from  this,  with  the  castle  and  the  Lebanon 
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mountains  in  the  background,  is  very  fine.  When 
I  sat  down  to  sketch  it,  a  Turk,  doubtless  the 
captain  of  the  port,  called  out  to  me  several  times 
from  his  little  house  on  the  sea-wall ;  but  whether 
to  desist  or  not  I  could  not  imao;ine  either  from  his 
words  or  gestures.  So  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
attempt  to  understand  them ;  but  to  consider  them 
intended  for  some  other  delinquent.  Whereupon  he 
came  down ;  and  I  found  I  had  done  the  j^oor  man 
great  injustice.  In  fact,  he  was  a  connoisseur,  a 
man  of  taste  ;  and  was  evidently  flattered  by  the 
honour  I  was  doing  his  charge,  by  carrying  oif  a 
delineation  of  it  for  the  Ingreez  (English). 

He  endeavoured  to  convince  me  that  I  should  have 
a  better  view  from  his  guard-house,  where  he  could 
accommodate  me  with  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a  pipe.  I 
however  preferred  my  own  selection.  He  watched 
the  development  of  the  sketch  with  interest;  and 
was  much  amused,  as  were  also  some  pretty  young 
girls,  when  other  persons,  who  had  been  looking 
over  me,  duly  figured  in  it,  as  they  reached  a  proper 
position  for  the  foreground  or  middle  distance. 

This  little  harbour  could  be  cleared  out  very 
easily ;  and  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  coast- 
ing trade,  which  is  very  insignificant  now,  it  is  true, 
but  would  increase  as  inland  traffic  does  by  the  con- 
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structlon  of  roads.  The  aneroid  stood  nearly  at  the 
same  point  on  the  sea-shore  as  it  did  at  Berut,  with 
equally  fine  weather.  There  was  a  difference  of  j^jj 
only. 

The  mules  with  the  baggage  were  sent  on  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  got  ready,  for  they  still  felt  the 
effects  of  the  fatiguing  journey  of  yesterday.  This 
gave  us  time  to  wander  about  the  picturesque  town, 
and  also  to  examine  a  church  in  the  suburb,  which 
was  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  supposed  by 
Pococke  to  be  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  It  did 
not  justify  such  description.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
admired  in  the  interior.  The  shafts  of  the  three- 
quarter  columns  are  built  of  several  stones  ;  the 
capitals  are  of  very  rude  and  debased  style.  The 
windows  on  the  outside  show  some  similarity  to  the 
Norman  style  of  architecture ;  which  may  also  be  said 
of  a  sort  of  vestibule  by  the  side  of  the  entrance,  that 
may  have  been  a  chapel  or  a  small  chapter-house. 
The  mouldings  of  the  arches  have  ornaments  like 
the  "  zigzag,  and  billet."  One  arch  Avas  peculiar, 
being  ornamented  with  what  might  be  called  the 
book  moulding,  being  like  the  backs  of  books  on 
a  shelf.  There  are  some  of  the  same  kind  in 
ruined  buildings  of  the  Crusaders  at  Jerusalem. 
This  church  so  little   answered  to  the  description 
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given  of  it  by  Pococke,  that  it  is  possible  it  may 
not  be  the  same  that  he  described,  although  om- 
guide  said  it  was  the  principal   Christian  edifice  in 

the  town.  '  ^ 

I' 

Wednesday,  2nd  April.  However,  we  had  no  time 
for  further  search,  as  the  mules  had  been  sent  for- 
ward and  were  already  far  on  the  road.  We  there- 
fore bade  adieu  to  this  ancient  town  at  7.30  a.m. 
At  nine  o'clock  we  crossed  a  bridge  of  one  arch, 
X|  spanning  a  rocky  ravine,  with  a  pretty  little  valley 
above.  From  its  construction  it  appears  to  be 
Roman,  although  its  good  state  of  preservation  has 
a  more  recent  aspect.  With  this  exception,  the 
country  promised  very  little  of  interest  or  beauty. 
On  one  side  were  dreary,  stony  hills ;  on  the  other 
the  sea;  and  under  us  a  road  so  bad  as  to  have 
defied  the  powers  of  Macadam.  Thus  we  had  all 
the  monotony  which  could  weary  the  mind,  and  the 
diflficulties  which  fatigue  the  body.  Yet,  in  a  land 
so  apparently  doomed  to  sterility,  a  man  was  plough- 
ing in  the  loose  stones,  to  sow  corn,  as  he  said ;  so 
that  the  soil  could  not  have  been  far  beneath ;  and 
seed  scattered  anywhere  in  this  favouring  climate 
is  sure  to  grow. 

We  left  Batrun  at  some  distance  to  the  left  on 
the  sea-shore.    It  is  now  an  insignificant  village,  with 
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no  remains  of  the  ancient  tower  founded  by  Ithobalus, 
king  of  Tyre  ;  about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Elias, 
according  to  Joseplius.  After  having  passed  this 
place,  "we  turned  inland  towards  the  mountains. 
On  the  border  of  a  small  stream,  and  under  the  shade 
of  some  fine  trees  we  found  a  Turkish  gentleman 
seated  on  his  carpet,  more  wisely  than  we,  resting 
during  the  midday  heat.  He  had  numerous  attend- 
ants about  hun.  On  the  left  was  a  picturesque,  steep 
bridge.  Beyond  the  little  river  rose  a  long,  narrow, 
perpendicular  crag  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  inaccessible  nearly  on  all 
sides ;  while  in  the  distance  were  the  blue  mountains. 
The  whole  formed  a  rare  assemblage  of  subjects  for 
a  picture,  which  I  regret  not  having  sketched.  It  is 
the  beau-ideal  of  the  stronghold  of  a  border  or  robber 
chieftain.  At  one  o'clock  we  entered  a  very  pretty 
valley  between  hills  of  very  soft  limestone  like  that 
of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  or  even  more  chalky.  The 
ascent  was  very  steep,  and  passes  over  the  neck  of  a 
promontory,  terminating  in  the  bold  and  precipitous 
headland  called  Ras  el  Chakka.  From  the  summit 
is  a  pretty  view  towards  Tripoli.  Descending  on 
the  other  side,  we  pitched  our  tent  on  a  green 
near  a  roadside  caffineh,  or  coffee  shop  and  police 
station,  on  the  sea-shore,  with  a  fine  view  of  the 
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promontory ;  where,  two -thirds  up  the  cliff,  stands 
the  convent  of  Behnont,  a  conspicuous  object.  It 
was  visited  by  Maundrell. 

Apvil  3rd.  A  very  heavy  dew  fell  during  the  night, 
and  nearly  wetted  us  through  the  tent.  Jusef  and 
the  muleteers,  however,  slept  in  the  open  air  without 
inconvenience.  At  6.20  we  proceeded  on  our  journey 
through  a  pretty  coinitry,  with  the  sea  on  the  left- 
hand.  At  about  seven  miles  from  the  last  encamp- 
ment our  attention  was  drawn  to  some  upright  stones; 
forming  a  peculiar  kind  of  niche,  facing  outwards, 
and  of  three  blocks  only ;  a  very  primitive  style, 
Avhich  perhaps  proves  its  great  antiquity.  I  thought 
I  could  make  out  the  form  of  a  building,  or  rather 
the  ground-plan  of  it;  which  appeared  to  be  an 
oblong,  Avith  a  semi-circular  end  towards  the  sea, 
on  a  rectangular  base,  or  platform.  The  two  niches 
are  near  to  each  other  on  the  south  side. 

The  ground  slopes  from  the  ruin  towards  the  sea 
on  the  west.  There  was  nothing  else  to  indicate  an 
ancient  settlement  on  this  spot,  nor  was  there  any 
appearance  of  recent  habitations. 

After  leaving  this  undefinable  piece  of  antiquity, 
we  found  the  road  again  turn  inland,  leaving  another 
hill  between  it  and  the  coast. 

When  within  about  four  miles  of  Tripoli  we 
passed  the  small  village  Calmun,  the  ancient  Calamon. 
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The  road  was  over  rugged  rocks  close  to  the 
sea,  with  many  points  jutting  out  in  the  Hues  of 
stratification,  forming  tiny  coves.  These  may  afford 
shelter  to  small  boats,  but  I  doubt  it ;  and  especially 
I  cannot  think  they  have  been  cut  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  has  been  supposed.  I  should  rather  imagine 
them  to  be  caused  by  the  Avearing  away  of  a  soft 
rock,  alternating  with  a  harder  stratum. 

The  country  then  became  an  alluvial  plain,  In 
some  parts  sandy,  Avith  many  hillocks,  the  deposit 
from  the  little  river  Kadesha ;  which  we  forded  at 
a  part  where  there  are  abutments  of  an  ancient 
bridge,  and  traces  of  a  road. 

We  entered  Tripoli  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  called 
on  our  vice-consul,  Mr.  Catzeflis,  who,  with  his 
brother,  carries  on  a  large  trade  here  as  a  merchant. 
They  have  very  comfortable  houses,  in  the  style  of 
Damascus,  on  a  smaller  scale.  He  apologised,  as  he 
is  said  to  do  to  all  travellers,  for  not  being  able  to 
show  any  hospitality.  lie,  however,  cashed  me  a 
bill ;  which  was  all  I  wanted  of  him. 

The  streets  of  Tripoli,  and  especially  the  ba- 
zaars, are  picturesque ;  owing,  in  some  respects,  to 
the  numerous  arches  and  half-arches  crossing  them, 
and  intersecting  each  other.  These  are  probably 
remains  of  buildings  of  the  period  of  the  Crusaders  ; 
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though  this  idea  is  not  entertained  by  the  antiquaries 
of  the  place.  /  The  castle  has  a  commanding  position ; 
but  we  had  no  time  to  visit  it. 

The  mountainous  country  between  Tripoli  and 
Latakia  is  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ansairi ; 
a  wild  and  lawless  race,  who  inhabit  the  fastnesses, 
and  who  do  not  scruple  to  levy  "  black  mail "  on  all 
travellers.  A  large  party  of  Armenians  Avere  at- 
tacked but  a  very  short  time  since,  and  some  of  them 
were  killed  in  attempting  a  defence.  It  was  there- 
fore not  considered  prudent  to  venture  in  a  country 
where  the  sovereign  power  is  openly  defied.  The 
only  alternative  was  to  go  by  sea  ;  and  Mr.  Catzeflis 
sent  his  dragoman  with  us  to  the  Mina,  the 
Marina  or  port,  to  assist  in  procuring  a  vessel. 

The  ride  Avas  delicious,  by  a  good  road  bordered 
with  gardens  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  full  blossom, 
perfuming  the  air  the  whole  distance.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  this  enjoyment,  during  three  months  of 
the  year. 

But  few  vessels  were  lying  in  the  roadstead, 
which  gave  a  pretext  for  asking  an  unusual  price. 
After  great  difficulty  and  haggling  with  a  reis  or 
captain,  Avhose  rough  independence  of  manner  very 
nearly  approached  insolence,  an  agreement  was  made 
with  him  to  convey  us  to  Ruad  and  Latakia,  touch- 
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ing  at  any  other  part  of  the  coast  which  we  might 
desire  to  visit.  For  this  we  were  to  pay  the  sum  of 
200  piastres  ;  a  high  charge  for  the  distance  and  the 
nature  of  the  accommodation  in  a  little  schooner, 
about  forty  or  fifty  tons,  and  without  even  preten- 
sions to  a  cabin. 

While  the  crew  was  collecting  and  preparing  the 
vessel  for  our  reception,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in 
a  corner-room  of  a  large,  well-built  khan,  with  a 
spacious  court,  tank,  and  fountain  in  the  middle. 
The  lower  part  of  the  quadrangle  surrounding  the 
court  is  appropriated  to  cattle,  goods,  muleteers, 
and  servants.  The  upper  floor  has  large  rooms,  all 
opening  on  a  wide  terrace  overlooking  the  court; 
a  scene  of  great  noise  and  confusion  on  the  departure 
of  a  caravan.  There  seemed  to  be  very  little  show 
of  industry  and  good  order.  The  terrace  was  ac- 
cordingly used  for  spreading  out  maize  to  dry, 
showing  how  little  the  building  is  used  for  its  legi- 
timate purposes. 

The  necessity  for  going  by  sea  afforded  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  for  examining  the  island 
of  Kuad;  Avhich  was  one  of  the  interesting  points 
suggested  by  Dr.  Yates. 

The  mukris  were  discharged  with  good  certifi- 
cates,  as   they   had   proved   to    be   well   disposed, 
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willing,  and  active  fellows ;  although  one  of  them,  a 
fine,  six-foot  stripling  of  eighteen,  had  fever  the 
greater  part  of  the  way. 

We  embarked  in  our  little  schooner  soon  after 
dark;  but  did  not  get  under  way  till  two  o'clock 
A.M. ;  having  waited  for  a  fair  wind,  which  came  from 
the  south-west. 

Friday,  April  4th.  After  passing  an  uncomfort- 
able night,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  sleep  on  the  con- 
fusedly stowed  cargo  of  indifferent  odour,  we  an- 
chored at  daylight  in  the  snug  little  Port  of  Ruad, 
in  company  with  many  other  small  craft,  sheltered 
from  the  prevalent  south-west  winds  and  waves ; 
which  in  bad  weather  are  very  heavy,  as  they  have 
half  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  to  rear  them- 
selves in,  before  expending  their  fury  on  this  open 
and  unprotected  coast  of  Syria ;  which  is  considered 
to  be  the  more  dangerous,  as  being  but  little  known 
by  survey. 
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RUAD. 

Ancient  Prosperity. — Colonies. —  Situation. — Two  little  Ports, 
might  be  again  useful.  —  Remains  of  gigantic  Walls.  — 
Artificial  Increase  of  the  Island.  —  Mode  of  Cleansing  the 
Port.  —  Increasing  Population.  —  Industry.  —  Inherent 
Propensities. 

In  the  Turkish  empire,  more  perhaps  than  in  any- 
other  portion  of  the  globe,  are  to  be  found  the 
most  notable  results  of  the  destructive,  as  well  as 
of  the  creative,  powers  of  man ;  inasmuch  as  it 
comprises  not  only  the  original  seats  of  civilisation, 
but  also  regions  the  most  favourable  from  their  na- 
tural productions,  for  the  development  of  commercial 
prosperity.  Consequently  in  almost  every  province 
of  it  are  to  be  found  monuments  of  the  wealth, 
power,  and  intelligence  of  its  former  occupants,  in 
contrast  with  the  poverty,  weakness,  and  ignorance 
of  their  successors.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  Syria ;  where  the  departed  greatness  of  its 
merchant  princes  should  claim  the  especial  homage 
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of  Englishmen,  since  tliey  attained  to  it  by  tlie  sure 
march  of  industry  allied  with  intellect. 

Travellers  to  whom  the  renown  of  the  ancient 
Phoenicians  is  familiar,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  disproportion  of  the  means  by  which  it  was 
attained ;  especially  in  the  want  of  good  harbours. 
This,  however,  only  stimulated  their  energies  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  artificial  means. 

The  maritime  power  of  Tyre  w^as  probably 
owing  to  the  simple  advantage  of  its  having  an  island 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length  lying  near 
its  fertile  shores.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Tyrians 
converted  this  into  a  harbour,  in  default  of  a  better ; 
most  likely  by  the  construction  of  moles  ^  stretching 
towards  the  mainland.  Similar  advantages  in  the 
shores  of  northern  Syria  encouraged  a  colony  of 
exiles  from  Sidon  to  imitate,  partially,  the  same 
idea  in  the  island  of  Aradus,  Arphad  of  Scripture, 
and  the  modern  Ruad,  w^hich  is  still  smaller  than 
that  of  Tyre,  but  much  further  from  the  coast.  Yet 
it  soon  attained  to  a  condition  so  flourishing,  that  it 
became  the  parent  of  colonies,  and  shared,  with 
Sidon  and  Tyre,  the  honour  of  founding  Tripolis. 

^  Probably  these  moles  suggested  and  facilitated  the  means 
of  approach  attributed  to  Alexander ;  especially  if,  as  most 
likely  was  the  case,  corresponding  piers  stretched  /rom  the 
mainland. 
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It  was  described  by  Strabo  as  being  very  popu- 
lous, and  with  very  lofty  houses. '  To  the  honour 
of  the  Aradians  they  owed  their  prosperity  to  their 
industry  and  exertions  in  legitimate  commerce. 
They  did  not  follow  the  example  of  their  piratical 
neighbours  of  loli  or  Pompeiopolis.  ^ 

Destruction  has  not  here  been  so  complete  as  at 
Tyre;  enough  remains,  at  all  events,  to  show  the 
boldness  of  conception  of  the  race,  and  to  shadow 
forth  the  grandeur  of  its  prototype  —  Tyre  ! 

Considering  that  tliis  little  island  may  again 
become  a  place  of  shelter  in  the  increasing  require- 
ments for  the  reviving  trade  of  Syria,  or  at  least 
as  a  convenient  coal  depot  for  steamers,  I  proposed 
to  make  such  an  examination  of  the  island  as  my 
very  limited  time  and  means  would  allow.^ 

Kuad  is  situated  off  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Tortosa,  and  between 
the  ancient  city  of  Tripolis  and  Laodicea,  now  called 
by  names  very  little  differing  from  the  original 
orthography,  namely  Tripoli  and  Latakia.     It  is  in 

^  Habitationibus  plenum  :  tanta  liomimim  multitudine  ad 
hoc  usque  teuipus,  ul  donius  iahabitcnt  niultis  fastigiis  aptas. 
—  Strabo. 

^  Ac  cum  viderent  vicinos  Cilicos  piraticam  exerccre,  nun- 
quam  cum  eis  societatem  instituti,  hiijus  inverunt.  —  Strubo. 

'  See  the  plan  on  the  j\Iap. 
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latitude  34°  48'  north,  and  longitude  35°  5V  east.' 
The  extreme  length  is  about  800  yards,  lying 
north-west  and  south-east,  so  that  the  side  towards 
the  mainland  presents  tolerable  shelter  for  small 
vessels  from  the  prevalent  bad  weather  with  south- 
west winds. 

I  found  the  only  place  convenient  for  measuring 
a  base  for  my  little  operations,  was  on  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  pier,  running  out  at  right  angles  from 
the  middle  of  the  island.  From  this  I  took  angles 
with  the  sextant  and  prismatic  compass,  and  verified 
them  by  return  angles  wherever  I  could. 

The  north-east  side  of  the  island  is  converted  into 
two  little  ports  by  three  piers,  which  all,  more  or 
less,  have  vestiges  of  their  ancient  construction.  To 
the  eastward  the  ports  are  open ;  but  having  the 
mainland  at  a  distance  less  than  three  miles,  they  are 
sufficiently  protected,  especially  as  bad  weather  does 
not  come  from  that  quarter.  The  most  northern  of 
the  three  piers  is  quite  in  ruins.  That  to  the  south- 
ward still  answers  its  purpose ;  but  it  is  now  occupied 
by  a  mosque,  and  therefore  could  not  be  examined. 
The  middle  pier  is  almost  perfect.     It  is  constructed 

^  According  to  the  excellent  hydrograpbical  survey  made  by 
Mr.  Hooper,  master  of  11.  M.  brig  "  Frolic,"  under  Commander 
Vansittart. 
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witli  massive  blocks  of  sandstone  16  feet  long  by 
nearly  7  feet  in  depth  and  breadth,  placed  trans- 
versely ;  with  large  bollards  at  the  extremity,  nearly 
9  feet  in  diameter.  On  either  side  are  quays  of  con- 
crete, now  "  a  wash."  The  length  of  the  pier  from 
the  present  water-line  is  22-1  feet;  but  I  could 
not  ascertain  the  Avhole  length  of  it. 

In  both  ports  are  also  traces  of  similar  quays  of 
concrete,  now  below  the  surface  of  the  w^ater;  from 
which  we  may  conclude  there  has  been  a  slight  sub- 
sidence of  the  island. 

From  the  base  of  the  northern  pier  is  a  fine  bed 
of  this  material,  stretching  across  the  island,  about 
150  yards  long,  by  125  Avide ;  very  nearly  level,  the 
slight  inclination  being  towards  the  port,  where  its 
margin  formed  the  quay.  Pococke,  with  great 
reason,  supposes  that  this  was  used  for  drawing  up 
the  smaller  shipping  for  shelter. 

The  concrete  passing  round  by  the  west  is  about 
thirty  yards  wide,  increasing  on  the  south  side.  Its 
probable  purpose  here  was  to  enlarge,  artificially, 
the  dimensions  of  the  island ;  which  having  in  its 
natural  state  been  surrounded  on  the  exjoosed  side 
by  numerous  rocks  and  islets,  the  summits  of  these 
were  levelled,  and  the  interstices,  filled  with  the 
fragments  and    squared  stones,  Avere  embedded  in 
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concrete  as  hard  as  the  rock  itself,  which  it  perfectly 
resembles. 

Along  the  three  outer  sides  of  the  island  are 
gigantic  remains  of  the  ancient  walls ;  which  in  two 
places  have  still  five  or  six  courses  of  stones,  15 
to  18  feet  in  length,  lying  transversely,  and  forming 
the  thickness  of  them.  On  the  west  side,  however, 
the  wall  for  about  10  feet  high  is  of  the  solid 
rock ;  which  to  seaward,  at  this  part  only,  is  cut 
roughly  in  the  form  of  a  moat  and  glacis.  The 
intention  of  this  doubtless  was  to  break  the  fury  of 
the  waves  in  south-west  gales.  A  small  culvert 
leading  from  the  "  moat,"  through  the  wall  and  the 
concrete,  towards  the  port,  gave  rise  to  the  conjecture 
that  the  water  from  the  Avaves  rushing  at  the  glacis, 
being  received  in  the  moat,  might  have  been  con- 
ducted by  this  culvert  to  the  port,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  it.  Though  this  may  not  have  been 
the  application  in  the  case  in  question,  such  an 
effect  might  be  produced  in  stagnant  ports,  similarly 
situated  with  respect  to  the  open  sea,  by  receiving 
the  water  of  the  weaves  in  a  gale  of  wind  in  a  basin 
or  reservoir  at  a  liigher  level  than  that  of  the  port ; 
and  then,  by  its  discharge  through  a  culvert  into  the 
port,  a  current  would  be  caused,  which  would  remove 
the  stagnant  Avatcr  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and 
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volume  of  the  current.  I  was  strengthened  in  this 
idea  by  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  civil  engineer 
Mr.  Walker.  • 

The  central,  or  natural   poi'tion  of  the  ishmd  — 
the  original  nucleus  as  it  were  —  is  covered  by  the 


'  As  the  harbour  of  Marseilles  is  pre-eminent  as  a  case  of 
a  stagnant  receptacle  for  filth,  I  proposed  it  to  the  engineer 
of  the  port ;  who  listened  to  my  project  with  very  polite 
attention,  and  said  it  was  good  ;  but  as  the  government  was 
about  to  adopt  one,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  efficacious, 
of  course  mine  could  not  be  entertained.  As  I  had  no  in- 
terested motive  beyond  the  hope  of  being  able  to  improve  a 
beautiful  port,  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  object  was  likely  to 
be  attained.  The  government  plan  is  to  carry  a  large  egout, 
or  sewer,  round  the  harbour,  at  one-third  of  the  way  up  the 
slope  on  which  the  town  is  built,  surrounding  the  harbour  on 
three  sides  like  an  amphitheatre.  The  effect  of  this  is  in- 
tended to  be,  that  two-thirds  of  the  town  shall  be  drained  away 
from  the  port,  and  one- third  into  it  as  before;  it  having  been 
ascertained  that  such  an  amount  of  filth  is  necessary  to  purify 
the  harbour  in  another  respect;  namely,  to  destroy  the  Teredo 
navalis,  which  otherwise  would  bore  holes  into  the  bottom  of 
vessels  not  coppered.  Tt  must  be  confessed  that  the  good 
people  of  Marseilles  have  a  better  pretext,  or  more  properly  a 
more  valid  reason,  for  cherishing  a  nuisance  than  had  the 
Madrilejos  when  the  minister  of  Spain  wished  to  cleanse 
]Madrid  of  the  ordure  and  fdth  heaped  up  in  the  sti-cets;  they 
petitioned  against  it,  on  the  plea  that  tlie  air  of  Madrid  was  so 
keen,  that  it  required  something  to  temper  it.  It  is  very  well 
known,  however,  that  the  zoophite  alluded  to  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  ships.  In  an  old  chart  of  the  mouth  of  the  Medway  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  written  across  the  harbour 
at  Sheerness,  — "The  worm  biteth  in  this  port." 
a  3 
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modern  toAvn,  wliicli  is  wonderfully  increased  during 
the  last  century.  Pococke  in  1738  found  "very  few 
houses,  except  in  the  castles,  which  were  defended 
by  cannon  against  corsairs."  I  found  in  these  castles 
a  formidable  garrison  of  the  gentle  sex ;  who  re- 
solutely oj)posed  my  desire  of  taking  a  "  roimd  of 
angles  "  from  the  central  tower.  They  frightened  me 
away  by  shouting  "  Harem,  Harem." 

Fifty  years  after  Pococke's  visit,  Volney  says, 
"  There  does  not  remain  a  single  wall  of  that  crowd 
of  houses  which,  according  to  Strabo,  were  built 
with  more  stories  than  those  of  Rome  itself."  ^  An 
old  man  told  me  that  he  remembered  there  were 
but  very  few  houses  when  he  was  a  child ;  and  he 
had  heard,  that,  one  hundred  years  ago,  there  were 
only  five.  Now,  he  asserted,  there  are  about  five 
hundred,  which  I  think  is  an  over-estimate.^  But 
it  is  evident  that  some  portion  of  the  energy  of  the 
ancient  Aradians  has  descended  to  the  present  iu- 


^  "  Tyrus  tota  insula  est ;  ac  fere  eodem  modo  habitata  quo 
Aradus.  Dicunt  in  ea  domus  altiores  fieri,  quam  Romaj,  ideo 
etiam  parum  abfuit,  aliquando  quia  tota  urbs  terraa  motibus 
deleretur." —  Strabo. 

2  Mr.  Neale  gives  4000  as  the  number  of  Inhabitants.  —  Eight 
Years  in  Palestine,  Syria,  ^-c.  voL  I.  p.  266. 

Lieut.  Walpole  says  they  number  about  3000,  of  whom 
perhaps  100  may  be  Christians. 
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habitants ;  which  may  give  them  claim  to  be  respected 
as  their  posterity.  In  support  of  this  may  be 
adduced  the  manifest  propensity  of  the  boys  of  Ruad, 
which  is  entirely  nautical.  They  all  amuse  them- 
selves with  mimic  ship-building ;  and  their  tiny 
vessels  are  very  neatly  cut  out,  rigged,  painted,  and 
pitched. 

These  early  propensities  have  their  full  develop- 
ment in  the  men,  who  are  all  sailors,  or  employed 
in  ship-building,  which  would  be  very  profitable,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  absurd  restrictions  of  the  Turkish 
government,  Avhich  will  not  allow  them  to  build 
vessels  of  greater  length  than  about  thirty  feet;  and 
though  five  of  larger  size,  which  I  saw  on  the  stocks, 
would  prove  that  permission  can  be  obtained,  or  the 
law  evaded,  it  is  most  likely  deprived  of  much  of  its 
advantage  by  having  been  long  delayed  and  dearly 
purchased.  There  were  also  twenty-eight  vessels,  all 
of  small  size,  lying  in  the  south  port ;  which  is  more 
frequented  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of 
houses  there,  although  the  other  is  deeper.  As  there 
is  no  land  available  for  cultivation  on  the  island,  the 
inhabitants  must  depend  on  the  adjacent  continent 
for  supplies  of  provisions ;  which  also  was  the  case 
with  the  ancient  Aradians.  I  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  submarine  source  of  fresh  water,  so 

N   4 
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circumstantially  described  by  Strabo^,  in  the  "strait, 
a  little  before  the  city,"  with  the  ingenious  method 
of  obtaining  it  pure  in  the  middle  of  salt  water  by 
means  of  pipes  inserted  in  the  bottom.  Through 
these  the  water,  after  a  little  time,  came  up  pure. 
Nor  did  my  informants  speak  of  it ;  but  I  was  told 
that  the  present  supply  is  from  cisterns  under  the 
houses,  as  was  partly  the  case  in  ancient  days, 
and  there  are  several  excavations,  possibly  for  that 
object.     ]\Ir.  Neale  saw  a  large  tank  or  cistern. 

A  small  islet  or  rock  lies  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  south,  surrounded  by  rocky  ground.  There  is  a 
channel  between  it  and  the  larger  island ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  dangerous  in  bad  weather.  The  northern 
channel  is  safe.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
either ;  but  they  are  well  laid  down  in  Mr.  Hooper's 
chart.    The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Mohammedans, 


'  Aquantur  partim  e  clsternis  et  lacuLus,  partim  ex  oppo- 
sita  continente.  In  bello  autem  e  freto  paulo  ante  urbem 
aquam  petunt ;  abubundantem  aqua  id  habet  fontem ;  in 
quern  clibanus  inversus  e  scapba  aquaria  demittitur,  plumbeus 
ore  lato,  in  angustum  fundo  coacto ;  is  fundus  mediocre  fora- 
men habet,  cui  fistula  ex  eoris  (sive  utrieub.im  dicere  mahuuus) 
astricta  est,  quse  aquam  e  fonte  per  clibanum  elisam  excipit. 
Primo  quje  exhauritur  aqua,  salsa  est ;  expectantes  vero  purse 
et  dulcis  aquse  cursum,  in  vasis  ad  id  paratis  excipiunt,  atque 
in  urbem  deferunt.  Olim  Aradii  per  sese  reges  habebant,  ac 
cum,  &c.  —  Strabo,  1094. 
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having  the  benefit  of  actual  self-government ; 
for,  though  tlie  Pacha  of  Tripoli  has  the  right  of 
nominating  the  governor,  he  generally  confirms  the 
election  of  the  islanders.  We  saw  no  women ;  but 
the  men  were  all  exceedingly  civil  and  obliging, 
answering  our  questions  cheerfully  and  with  frank- 
ness. They  expressed  hopes  that  the  result  of  our 
operations  would  prove  beneficial  to  their  little 
community,  by  procuring  some  relaxation  of  the 
imposts  which,  as  they  allege,  now  shackle  their 
industry. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

RUAD   TO    SWEDIAH. 

A  Hole  in  a  Treaty. — Latakia  from  the  Sea. — The  Harbour. — 
The  Ansai'ri.  —  Ruins  of  Laodicea.  —  A  Saint's  Tomb.  —  A 
small  Congregation,  —  The  Consul's  beautiful  Wife.  —  Her 
Costume.  —  Departure  from  Latakia.  —  Wild  but  beautiful 
Country.  —  Scenery  improves.  —  An  unearthed  Forest.  — 
Gibel  Okrah.  —  View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes.  —  Dr. 
Holt  Yates'  House. —  His  faithful  Servants. — Mr.  Barker's 
Family.  —  Failure  of  a  good  Speculation. 

Saturday,  5th  April.  We  sailed  from  Ruad  in  our 
little  schooner  at  about  8  p.m.,  with  light  winds 
from  the  land.  We  had  made  an  agreement  with 
our  reis  to  land  us  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  Jibeli, 
to  examine  some  interesting  ruins  said  to  be  there, 
which  must  have  been  connected  with  the  ancient 
prosperity  of  Ruad.  The  deceiver  made  no  objec- 
tion at  the  time ;  but  now  that  we  claimed  the  ful- 
filment he  started  all  sorts  of  excuses,  summing  up 
with  a  flat  refusal.  He  even  ventured  to  doubt  my 
being  a  sailor  for  urging  him  to  land  at  a  place 
where  there  was  no  safe  harbour.  To  which  I  re- 
torted, that  the  sea  was  quite  smooth,  the  wind  off 
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shore,  that  there  was  no  danger  at  this  season,  and 
that  there  is  a  small  port,  where  vessels  constantly 
resort.  He  evidently  had  made  up  his  mind  to  tear  a 
great  hole  in  the  treaty ;  but  offered,  as  alternatives, 
if  we  did  not  choose  to  go  to  Latakia,  to  land  us  at 
Ruad  again,  or  to  take  us  back  to  Tripoli.  I  dared 
him  to  do  either,  and  threatened  him  with  the  ven- 
gance  of  the  governor ;  Avhereat  he  laughed,  know- 
ing right  well,  that  said  governor  had  no  power  which 
he  cared  for.  The  reis  appeared  to  be  of  such  a 
versatile  temperament,  that  it  would  have  required 
but  little  provocation  to  have  raised  certain  dormant 
piratical  tendencies ;  which  perhaps  were  only  kept 
in  check  by  the  fiict  of  our  being  numerically  of 
equal  strength  and  perhaps  better  armed.  After  all, 
the  ruins  might  not  be  worth  seeins; :  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Xeale.  So,  reserving  to  myself 
the  opinion  that  he  was  a  rascal,  and  the  right  of 
grumbling  and  of  complaining  to  the  authorities,  if 
any,  I  went  to  my  bed  on  the  shingle  in  the  hold, 
and  slept  till  daylight ;  when  our  fine  little  vessel, 
somewhat  "  Symondite "  in  her  build,  was  beating 
well  against  a  contrary  wind,  though  with  beautiful 
weather. 

The  town  of  Latakia,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  is 
very  pretty  when  approached  from  the  sea,  with  its 
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white  buildings  and  slender  minarets.  The  colour 
of  the  water  in  the  bay,  to  the  southward  of  it,  is  as 
white  as  our  home  sea  off  the  cliffs  of  Dover ;  owing 
to  the  attrition  of  soft  calcareous  rocks.  At  3  p.  m. 
we  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Latakia ;  which  ap- 
pears to  be  very  commodious  and  safe  at  first  sight, 
but  it  is  nearly  filled  with  sand  from  the  sea,  being  at 
present  much  exposed  to  the  prevalent  north-west 
winds.  It  is  so  shallow,  that  very  few  ships  can  lie 
in  it,  and  those  only  of  small  burden.  It  is  one  of 
those  harbours,  however,  —  so  numerous  on  these 
coasts,  legacies  of  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the 
ancients, — which  could  be  cleared  out  so  easily,  and 
with  such  incalculable  advantages  for  the  maritime 
population  as  well  as  to  the  government.  Both 
parties,  however,  are  slow  to  discover  and  to  put  in 
order  such  things. 

The  British  vice-consul,  Mr.  Elias,  met  us  at  the 
landing-place,  expedited  our  passage  through  the 
health  office  and  the  custom-house,  and  kindly  in- 
vited us  to  his  house  during  our  stay ;  which,  however, 
could  be  no  longer  than  sufficient  to  procure  horses 
for  the  inland  journey  to  Swediah. 

This  gentleman  is  a  Greek,  and  speaks  only  a 
little  Italian ;  but  his  brother  speaks  English  very 
well.     We  were  introduced  to  Madame  Elias,  a  very 
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beautiful  and  fascinating  Syrian  Greek,  who,  though 
very  yoinig,  is  in  her  second  noces,  as  her  husband 
also  is.  In  fact,  both  the  brothers  lost  their  wives 
by  cholera.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  second  to 
supply  his  loss  so  well  as  the  vice-consul  has.  The 
ill-natured  world,  however,  say  that  the  fair  Syrian 
was  much  to  blame  for  having  shown  indecent  haste 
in  taking  a  second,  without  having  waited  the  time 
prescribed  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband. 

We  found  here  Lieut,  the  Hon.  F.  Walpole, 
R.N.,  living  in  a  comfortable  house,  for  which  he 
pays  about  200  piastres  per  month.  Mr.  Bowen,  a 
Church  of  England  missionary,  was  with  him,  having 
recently  come  from  Aleppo.  They  were  surrounded 
by  Ansai'x-i  chiefs,  with  whom  they  were  discussing 
points  of  religion.  Mr.  Walpole  appears  to  have  in- 
gratiated himself  with  these  extraordinary  people ; 
who  think  he  is  one  of  their  sect,  as  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  some  secrets  of  their  religion,  which  he 
obtained  by  degrees  from  the  rival  parties  in  the 
nation,  having  associated  much  with  them. 

Judging  from  the  specimens  we  saw,  they  must  be 
a  very  fine  race.  They  guard  the  approach  to  their 
mountain  holds  and  to  their  mystei'ious  religion, 
with  almost  as  much  jealousy  as  Mr.  Disraeli  de- 
scribes, in  his  fanciful  sketch  of  them  in  the  novel 
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of  Tancred.  It  Is  said  there  are  about  50,000  or 
60,000  men  of  tliis  race  among  the  mountains  of 
Latakla.  They  are  under  little  more  than  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Porte  ;  since  few  but  those  who  are 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns  or  near  the 
plains  pay  taxes,  and  they  only  when  forced.  The 
mountaineers  enjoy  a  real  independence,  and  but 
little  is  known  of  their  internal  government  or 
manners. 

Their  principal  occupation  is  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco ;  which  is  highly  esteemed  all  over  the  East 
for  its  mild  and  fine  flavour.  This  is  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  practice  of  hanging  it  in  the  roofs  of  the  cottages 
during  the  winter,  when  a  species  of  pine  called  azza 
is  used  for  fuel,  and  the  smoke  imparts  its  peculiar 
odour  to  the  "  weed."  The  men  delight  to  sit  thus, 
smoking  and  being  smoked,  all  the  season  of  bad 
weather,  doing  nothing. 

They  treat  their  wives  badly  ;  considering  women 
to  be  little  better  than  animals  for  working,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  allowed  to  practice  religion. 

The  city  of  Latakla  was  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator  in  honour  of  his  mother  Laodice.  It  was 
formerly  of  great  extent ;  as  is  proved  by  the  numer- 
ous remains  of  antiquity  spread  over  an  expanse  far 
beyond  its  present  circuit.      The  principal  objects 
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now  remaining  are  two  porticos  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture, not  of  the  purest  style.  One  of  the^e  has 
some  fine  cohimns  standing,  with  an  enriched  en- 
tablature. From  this  there  was  a  lono;  colonnade  of 
grey  granite  columns,  which  may  be  traced  a  con- 
siderable distance  In  a  street  leading  from  it  In  a 
straight  line.  A  little  trouble  In  excavating  might 
ascertain  its  termination. 

The  other  portico  was  probably  a  triumphal  arch, 
something  like  the  Janus  Quadrlfons  of  Rome, 
with  four  arches,  two  large  and  two  small  ones, 
those  opposite  being  equal. 

On  the  summit  of  a  hill  within  the  town  is  a 
recently-built  mosque,  dedicated  to  a  santon  of  this 
place,  who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  He  gained 
his  celebrity  chiefly  for  the  zeal  he  displayed  in  the 
persecution  of  Christians;  and  his  votaries  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  emulate  such  example ;  many  of 
them  watched  us  with  furious  looks.  Nevertheless, 
we  were  allowed  to  enter  the  building,  after  having 
taken  the  precaution  of  submitting  to  the  formality 
of  leaving  our  shoes  at  the  door.  Some  people  were 
praying  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint ;  but  there  was 
nothing  worthy  of  admiration  within.  From  the 
terrace  In  front  the  view  was  very  fine.  In  the  Greek 
church  of  St.  George  is  a  Bible  of  the  twelfth  century 
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wliicli  was  saved  from  another,  dedicated  to  the  same 
saint,  at  a  considerable  distance  outside  the  present 
city,  which  was  burnt  when  the  Saracens  took 
Latakia. 

Sunday,  Qth.  We  formed  a  small  congregation 
of  three,  to  whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bo  wen  read  the 
morning  service,  and  gave  us  a  very  good  and 
appropriate  sermon.  He  has  distributed  several 
Arabic  translations  of  the  Church  of  England 
Prayer-book  among  the  consul's  friends,  who  hold 
animated  discussions  upon  its  merits.  They  read 
it  eagerly ;  going  straight  through  it,  rubric  as  well 
as  prayers,  without  the  slightest  change  of  tone; 
and  it  was  generally  allowed  to  be  a  very  good  book. 
There  is  little  hope,  however,  that  these  ignorant 
Greek  bigots  will  adopt  its  pure  spirit  of  devo- 
tion instead  of  their  own  senseless  and  mechanical 
bowings,  crossings,  genuflexions,  kissing  of  pictures, 
relics,  &c.,  in  which  the  heart  and  mind  have  no 
part. 

Madame  Elias  was  very  beautifully  dressed  to- 
day, in  the  picturesque  Syrian  costume,  which  is 
very  expensive.  Mr.  Elias  said  his  wife  had  on  her 
person  the  value  of  about  400Z.,  principally  in  jewels, 
&c.  Her  jacket  with  hanging  sleeves  was  of  crim- 
son velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold;  under  this 
a  gonna  of  amber-coloured,  striped  satin,  open  down 
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the  front  and  at  the  sides ;  so  that  the  full,  Turkish 
trowsers,  of  similar  material^  could  be  seen.  Around 
her  waist  (spoiling  her  figure)  was  a  handsome  shawl. 
On  her  head  a  red  cloth  cap,  or  fez  bound  with  an 
embroidered  handkerchief,  mingled  with  some  tresses 
of  her  beautiful  hair ;  the  rest  of  wdiich  hung  down 
her  back  in  plaits,  terminated  by  gold  coins.  On 
the  fez  in  front  were  also  sprigs  of  diamonds  and 
strings  of  pearls,  hanging  from  the  crown  of  it  be- 
hind ;  other  strings  of  large  pearls  and  gold  chains 
adorned  her  neck,  reaching  to  the  waist.  She  had 
many  rings  on  her  taper  fingers,  and  wore  brace- 
lets and  earrings.  "  But  oh  !  her  beauty  was  far 
beyond."  She  was,  moreover,  a  gentle,  unaffected, 
creature,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house  with  the 
easy  politeness  which  seems  to  be  taught  by  a  good 
heart.  Her  blushing,  graceful  timidity,  when  I 
handed  her  into  dinner,  —  a  ceremonious  attention 
which  was  evidently  new  to  her,  —  was  quite 
charming.  After  dinner  we  retired  to  a  large 
saloon,  at  the  extremity  of  the  court,  furnished  with 
divans  on  three  sides.  I  sat  by  her  at  the  upper 
end;  but  converse  between  us  there  was  none,^ — for 
a  simple  reason.  Many  people  came  in  during  the 
evening,  and  all  were  provided  Avith  narguilehs,  or 
pipes,  which  they  filled  from  their  own  pouches. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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Our  fair  hostess  was  the  only  lady ;  she  smoked  a 
little,  and  handed  me  her  narguileh.  Sherbet, 
sweetmeats,  and  coffee  were  passed  round. 

Monday,  7th.  The  consul  very  kindly  employed 
his  own  cavass  to  procure  horses  for  ourselves  and 
our  luggage.  We  only  required  five ;  but  as  they 
would  have  to  return,  an  extra  animal  was  taken 
to  carry  the  pack-saddles  of  the  rest,  in  the  hope 
of  their  being  able  to  bring  back  loads.  They  were 
accompanied  by  four  mukris;  light-hearted  and 
frisky  Greeks,  but  as  ignorant  as  savages.  Never- 
theless, they,  with  or  Avithout  reason,  complained  of 
the  extortion  and  injustice  of  the  Turkish  yoke  ;  and 
said  that,  if  the  English  would  give  them  any 
assistance,  they  would  soon  throw  it  off. 

Messrs.  Bowen,  "Walpole,  Elias  and  Yitali  —  the 
last  the  French  vice-consul  —  did  us  the  kindness  to 
ride  some  part  of  the  road ;  as  far  as  a  new  gar- 
den, which  our  vice-consul  is  laying  out.  We  did 
"kef"  there  for  half  an  hour  on  the  margin  of 
an  empty  cistern,  well  peopled  by  croaking  frogs. 
When  completed  and  filled  with  water,  this  will  be 
considered  a  little  paradise.  We  here  took  leave  of 
our  friends,  and  proceeded  on  the  journey  north- 
wards, through  a  part  of  the  Ansairi  mountains ; 
where  the  road  is  considered  perfectly  safe,  as  there 
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is  much  traffic  between  Latakia  and  Antioch,  and 
the  mountaineers  are  kept  in  check.  At  first  a  great 
deal  of  cultivation  was  found,  as  might  be  expected, 
so  near  to  a  large  town.  The  fields  are  divided  by 
hedsre-rows.  The  Ansa'iri  women  at  work  do  not 
conceal  their  faces  ;  but  nothing  was  gained  by  us  in 
their  exposure,  for  they  were  generally  coarse  and 
plain. 

The  lu2:2;ao;e  was  very  soon  overtaken,  the  mukris 
having  gone  but  a  short  distance,  from  the  fear,  as 
they  alleged,  that  we  might  have  taken  a  wrong 
road.  Thus  the  gallop  which  was  anticipated,  from 
the  hour's  start  they  had,  was  lost,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  ride  at  their  slow  pace. 

We  soon  left  the  villages  and  cultivation,  and 
entered  on  a  wide  and  wild  plain  of  gradual  ascent, 
crossed  by  many  little  streams,  and  covered  by 
great  varieties  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  filling 
the  air  with  perfume.  The  gentle  ascent  terminated 
in  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  we  crossed  at  five  o'clock, 
and  descended  to  the  lovely  Wady  Kandil,  watered 
by  a  little  river  that,  flowing  from  the  east,  empties 
itself  into  the  sea,  about  five  miles  to  the  westward ; 
the  blue  horizon  is  seen  from  the  ridge.  The  sur- 
rounding mountains  are  of  varied  outline,  and  covered 
with  vegetation.     In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
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forded  the  little  stream  which  flows  through  a  most 
luxuriant  pasture,  where  a  great  number  of  horses 
belonging  to  the  governor  of  Latakia  were  picketed ; 
the  green  tents  of  their  keepers  dotting  the  plain. 
Our  head  mukri  wanted  us  to  encamp  here,  as  the 
pasturage  is  common  property  ;  but,  remembering 
the  injunctions  of  all  experienced  travellers,  which 
would  be  indorsed  by  common  sense,  I  resolved  not 
to  sleep  on  low  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  a  river, 
and  we  pushed  on  to  the  "  toe  of  the  hill,"  where 
the  tent  was  pitched  at  5  "45  p.m. 

Tuesday,  8th.  The  morning  was  cold,  and  the  tent 
was  drenched  with  dew.  At  6*35  we  commenced 
the  ascent  of  a  beautiful  valley,  meeting  at  right 
angles  that  of  Kandil,  which  we  had  admired 
yesterday  evening  in  descending  the  opposite  side. 
Not  a  house  or  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen,  although 
some  curling  smoke  betrayed  the  position  of 
cottages,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  corn  growing 
in  the  plain  and  on  the  slopes.  The  valley  became 
more  beautiful  and  wild  as  we  proceeded.  The  hills 
were  covered  with  shrubs  of  great  variety,  and  some 
trees,  principally  young  oaks,  with  their  tender 
spring  foliage.  The  picturesque  outline  of  the 
mountains  varied  with  every  step  we  took  ;  and  the 
boldly  marked  stratification  of  the  calcareous  lime- 
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stone  completed  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  yet  inex- 
haustible nature  revealed  charms  in  other  forms 
as  we  advanced.  At  7*45,  the  valley  contracting, 
became  wildj  without  cultivation ;  yet  not  losing  any 
beauty.  Nature  was  all  in  all ;  a  ridge  of  sandstone 
replaced  the  limestone,  and  had  on  it  a  goodly  sprink- 
ling of  fir  trees  like  those  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes ; 
that  is,  they  were  very  knotty  and  full  of  turpen- 
tine. They  would  be  fine  timber  if  allowed  to 
attain  any  size.  Further  on,  the  valley,  though 
wilder  and  more  contracted,  had  again  some  spots  of 
rich  land,  which  invited  the  industry  of  the  moun- 
taineers; many  of  Avhom  we  saw  busy  with  their 
rude  ploughs,  making  the  hills  echo  with  very  un- 
musical voices.  Large  flocks  of  goats  were  cropping 
the  herbage. 

We  stopped  at  ten  o'clock  to  breakfast  under 
the  shade  of  a  noble  myrtle,  at  a  fountain  of  good 
water ;  with  a  verdant  cai'pet  to  recline  on,  and  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  mountain  and  valleys  we  had 
crossed,  backed  by  the  distant  sea,  we  had  great 
temptation  to  linger.  Our  road,  afterwards  de- 
scending, became  more  rugged,  winding  among 
the  wooded  spurs  and  ravines  of  Mount  Casius, 
interspersed  with  little  plains  and  pasturage.  The 
soil  sandy,  and  washed  by  the  torrents  in  number- 
o  3 
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less  intersecting  gullies  and  ridges ;  every  tree 
grasping  and  holding  up  with  its  roots  the  crumb- 
ling soil,  its  life-springs,  as  if  aware  of  impending 
danger.  They  stand  in  many  places  with  their 
roots  bared  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  by  the  floods. 
We  continued  descending  in  this  unearthed  forest 
until  half-past  four  o'clock,  following,  as  we  thought, 
our  luggage.  Till  then  we  had  not  met  with  a 
soul.  Jusef  had  never  been  in  this  part,  and  we 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  from  a  man  whom  we 
fortunately  met,  that  the  mukri  had  taken  another 
road ;  Avhich  Jusef,  to  conceal  his  ignorance,  asserted 
was  wrong.  We  had  therefore  to  turn  back,  and, 
by  cross  and  difficult  paths,  arrived  at  5 '45  at  the 
large  village  of  Kessah,  situated  high  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Casius,  and  surrounded  by  cultivation. 
We  had  lost  more  than  the  mere  distance  by  de- 
scending the  rugged  gully  valley ;  as  we  had  to 
mount  this  ridge,  whereas  we  might  have  reached 
it  on  the  same  level. 

Our  muleteers  had  pitched  the  tent  on  the  only 
suitable  spot  in  the  village.  They  were  quite 
knocked  up,  though  so  frisky  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day ;  but,  poor  fellows,  they  have  nothing  to  eat 
but  bread  and  onions,  as  it  is  the  period  of  one  of 
the  numerous  Greek  fasts,  which  are  more  rigidly 
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observed  than  among  the  Romanists  who  can  always 
obtain  a  dispensation  when  travelling. 

The  aneroid  gave  this  elevation  2419  feet. 

Wednesday,  dfh  April.  We  struck  the  tent^  and 
proceeded  at  6 '30  a.  m.  passing  over  many  shoulders 
and  ravines  of  Mount  Casius,  Gibel  Okrah,  or  the 
Bald  Mountain  ;  all  about  the  same  height  as  our 
camp  of  last  night  at  Kessah. 

In  a  fine  valley,  with  a  great  deal  of  cultivation, 
we  passed  the  large  village  of  Bazgat.  The  inha- 
bitants appear  to  be  wealthy,  and  have  an  air  of 
comfort  about  themselves,  though  their  houses  are 
utterly  devoid  of  it.  They  have  an  aristocracy, 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  head-dress.  I 
saw  one  lady  of,  as  I  concluded,  the  privileged  class, 
seated  at  a  fountain,  near  a  group  of  garrulous 
washerwomen,  whose  operations  she  appeared  to 
be  superintending. 

Her  dress  consisted  of  a  handsome  orange- 
coloured  tunic,  with  full  Turkish  trowsers,  and 
long,  bright  yellow,  morocco  boots.  Her  head-gear 
was  a  turban  and  fez ;  in  which,  on  each  temple, 
was  stuck  a  long  black  feather,  having  a  yellow  bead 
on  the  end,  to  make  it  droop  behind. 

A  pretty  shepherd  boy  sat  by  the  wayside,  with 
some  claim  to  the  true  Arcadian  type,  in  his  per- 
o  4 
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8onal  grace,  bis  pipe,  on  which  he  played  a  simple, 
plaintive  air,  and  the  flowers  with  which  he  had 
adorned  his  Innocent-looking  head.  He  certainly 
was  the  first  of  his  class  whom,  in  a  romantic  mood, 
one  might  have  envied. 

At  our  breakfast  halt,  having  turned  the  flank 
of  Gibel  Okrah,  we  had  a  very  fine  view  of  this 
noble  mountain.  After  wdiich  we  crossed  several 
ravines  and  ridges ;  from  the  last  of  these  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  in 
great  beauty,  with  the  river  at  our  feet  meandering 
and  winding  exceedingly,  and  not  running  straight 
to  the  sea,  as  some  traveller  has  described  it.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  fine  valley  rose  the  noble 
range  of  Amanus  and  Rhossus ;  the  secondary  hills 
covered  with  mulberry  trees,  with  corn  growing 
between  them. 

Dr.  Holt  Yates'  new  house,  to  which  our  steps 
were  directed,  stood  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
middle  distance. 

The  descent  of  the  ridge  was  very  steep  to  the 
river ;  and  in  the  plain  at  its  base  there  were  many 
gardens  to  pass  through  ;  made  difficult  for  horsemen 
by  the  necessity  of  dipping  one's  head  under  the 
branches  to  avoid  a  culhut.  At  length  we  reached  the 
ferry,  where  a  very  small  boat  could  only  take  two 
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horses  at  a  trip  ;  but  being  in  advance  of  our  luggage, 
we  had  little  delay  in  passing  over.  The  river  was 
very  rapid ;  in  some  parts  it  has  three  fathoms  in 
depth ;  even  close  to  the  shore  we  found  ten  feet. 

At  three  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Dr.  Yates'  house  ; 
where  we  found  Mr.  Janfredy,  whom  I  had  for- 
merly seen  on  board  the  "  Grand  Turk  "  steamer, 
as  clerk,  or  ship's  steward.  Ill  health  had  obliged 
him  to  leave  that  employment,  but  rest  and  good 
air  have  restored  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
cordiality  with  which  he  offered  every  assistance  in 
his  power ;  which,  however,  was  not  much,  as  his 
stay  here  was  only  temporary,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  property, 
but  who  is  recently  dead. 

It  was  quite  pleasing  to  see  the  kind  manner  in 
which  the  servants  of  Dr.  Yates  welcomed  us,  as 
the  friends  of  their  master  and  mistress,  as  well 
as  the  affectionate  inquiries  they  made  after  them ; 
which  I  was  obliged  to  disappoint,  as  I  had  not 
seen  the  doctor  and  his  amiable  lady  since  we  first 
met  at  Malta,  when  he  kindly  told  me  to  make 
use  of  his  house  at  Swediah ;  at  the  same  time  he 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  in  the 
East,  and  some  valuable  suggestions  and  subjects 
of  inquiry;   among  which  was  the  examination   of 
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the  ancient  harbour  of  Seleucia  in  Pieria,  which  is  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

After  having  rested  ourselves,  we  went  to  pay 
our  respects  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Barker, 
who  was  for  many  years  consul-general  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  recently  consul  at  Aleppo.  He  died  a  few 
months  ago.  We  were  received  by  his  widow,  a 
fine  Aleppine  lady  in  the  Syrian  costume,  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  a  beautiful  Greek,  who  was  one  of 
the  unfortunates  whose  parents  lost  their  lives  in 
the  dreadful  massacre  on  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Island  of  Scio.  This  young  lady,  then  a  child, 
was  sold  into  slavery  with  very  many  others ;  but 
was  fortunately  ransomed  through  the  benevolence 
of  Mr.  Barker,  who  brought  her  up  with  liis  own 
family,  and  gave  her  a  good  education,  which  her 
great  abilities  enabled  her  to  profit  by.  The  natural 
result  was,  that  one  of  Mr.  Barker's  sons  fell  in  love 
with,  and  married,  his  charming  pupil.  She  has  two 
very  pretty  little  girls,  whom  it  was  quite  refresh- 
ing to  behold,  after  a  long  absence  from  England, 
they  seemed  so  completely  English  children. 

"  Her  husband  Is  to  Aleppo  gone," — 

Consul  of  Swediah,  —  so  we  did  not  make  his  ac- 
quaintance.    He  went  to  claim  some  men  who  are 
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under  liis  consular  iix'otectlon,  and  have  been  taken 
for  the  Nizam,  or  conscription. 

The  late  Mr.  Barker  had  devoted  a  deal  of  time 
and  expense  to  horticultural  pursuits.  His  great 
object  was  to  prepare  choice  eastern  fruit-trees  for 
the  English  climate,  by  giving  them  a  "  temporary- 
residence  "  at  Swediah,  where  he  acclimatised  them. 
In  particular  he  introduced  the  sweet-kernel  peach, 
which  now  I  believe  thrives  very  well  in  England. 
At  Swediah  it  flourishes  with  the  guava,  the  liquat 
of  China,  and  many  others.  In  his  garden  there  is 
truly  an  embaras  des  richesses,  from  the  excessive 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  common  China  rose,  which 
he  introduced,  has  become  a  rank  weed,  and  has 
completely  overpowered  the  sweet-scented  native, 
from  which  the  a,ttar  of  roses  is  made.  It  is  now  so 
rampant,  as  to  have  brought  upon  itself  a  sentence 
of  banishment.  While  it  remains  in  the  garden  no 
decent  and  modest  plants  can  shoot  in  safety.  It 
will,  however,  be  difficult  to  extirpate  the  foreigner. 

I  returned  from  the  visit  excessively  fatigued ; 
for,  having  ridden  already  eight  hours,  it  was  too 
great  a  tax  on  my  legs  to  make  them  carry  me. 
I  was  quite  finished. 

The    next   morning,    after  a  very   long   rest    in 
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a  bedroom,  and  a  comfortable  breakfast  in  Dr. 
Yates'  noble  dining-room,  we  set  out,  accompanied 
by  M.  Janfredy  and  the  vice-consul's  dragoman ;  a 
Syrian  gentleman,  who  performs  the  office  gratis  for 
the  sake  of  the  consular  protection,  so  highly  prized 
and  sought  for,  and  in  some  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
so  much  abused. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  a  silk  factory,  built  on 
s^jeculation  by  some  English  gentlemen,  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  the  excellent,  but  badly  got- 
up  silk,  of  the  country,  which  could,  with  encou- 
ragement, be  produced  to  a  very  great  amount. 
First-rate  machinery  was  sent  from  England,  with 
an  experienced  man  to  superintend.  It  commenced 
operations  and  promised  well,  since  the  first  year's 
profit  was  about  forty  per  cent.  ;  when  some  unfor- 
tunate disputes  among  the  proprietors  caused  the 
works  to  be  suspended ;  and  they  have  not  since 
been  resumed,  until  very  lately,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  it  would  become  a  very  profitable  under- 
taking, as  there  is  no  other  in  the  country.  All  the 
silk  produced  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  would  be 
brought  to  it ;  while  the  encouragement  given  by 
better  prices  for  the  improved  article,  and  the  large 
amount  of  industry  which  would  be  set  free  from 
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this  part  of  the  operation,  would  stimulate  greater 
enterprise  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  well- 
disposed  population ;  which  would  greatly  redound 
to  their  advantage,  as  well  as  to  the  proprietors  and 
promoters. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

SELEUCIA. 

The  Bay  of  Antioch.  —  Eiver  Orontes. —  Origin  of  the  Tetra- 
polis.  —  The  Harbour  of  Seleucia.  —  The  Pier  where  St. 
Paul  embarked.  —  The  Basin  or  inner  Port.  —  The  Great 
Culvert.  —  Tunnels.  —  The  Tombs  of  the  Seleucidaj.  —  The 
Ancient  City.  —  The  present  Condition  of  the  Harbour.  — 
The  Possibility  of  restoring  it.  —  The  Necessity  for  its 
Restoration.  —  The  Outlet  for  the  Fertility  of  Mesopotamia. 
—  Elements  of  Prosperity  still  remain.  —  The  Advantages 
of  Seleucia  as  an  Emporium  of  the  East.  —  Advantages  for 
the  Sultan, 

The  best  and  most  obvious  natural  highway  between 
Europe  and  the  interior  of  Asia  —  that  is,  where  there 
are  the  least  obstructions — is  through  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Orontes  and  by  Aleppo  ;  the  basin  of  which  is 
separated  from  that  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  — 
the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia  —  by  hills  of  very 
moderate  elevation,  such  as  would  be  easily  sur- 
mounted even  by  a  railroad.' 

^  See  the  section  on  the  Map.  The  bed  of  the  River 
Euphrates  at  Bir  has  been  ascertained  to  be  628  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  from  which  it  is  distant 
140  miles  by  our  wagon  road,  or  133  miles  in  a  direct  line  to 
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This  fine  valley  opens  out  to  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  Bay  of  Antioch,  where  the  River  Orontes  dis- 
charges its  waters. 

The  bay  extends  from  the  Ras  el  Khanzir,  which 
is  the  extreme  point  of  the  Amanus  branch  of  the 
Taurus  range  of  mountains,  to  Cape  Posideum,  a 
spur  of  INIount  Casius,  which  mountain  rises  pic- 
turesquely from  the  bay  to  a  height  of  6000  feet. 

This  bay  is  very  dangerous  for  shipping  ;  being  ex- 
posed to  the  worst  winds,  those  from  the  south-west, 
and  has  no  shelter  except  under  Cape  Posideum  ; 
which,  as  an  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  the  fertile 
regions  to  which  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  gives 
access,  is  useless,  from  the  rugged  and  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  increase  of  ancient 
civilisation  developed  and  utilised  the  super-abund- 
ant productions  of  those  regions,  so  highly  favoured 
by  nature,  an  outlet  became  absolutely  necessary,  to 
facilitate  the  interchange  of  such  superfluities  with 
those  of  other  countries. 

The  River  Orontes  was   not   available,   on   two 

the  mouth  of  the  Orontes ;  whilst  the  Persian  Gulf  is  distant 
1117  miles.  Thus  giving  the  trifling  fall  of  rather  more,  on  an 
average,  of  six  inches  per  mile  from  Bir  to  the  Persian  Gulf; 
supposing  the  latter  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea." —  Chemey,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
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accounts ;  first,  the  rapidity  and  turbulence  of  its 
current,  for  which  the  Arabs  gave  it  the  title  Aasi,  or 
"Mad  River;"  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  bar  which 
it  forms  across  its  mouth,  obstructing  the  entrance 
to  all  but  very  small  vessels,  and  rendering  it 
impossible,  even  to  those,  in  bad  weather.  So  that 
it  could  never  be  used  for  shelter,  even  if  the  water 
had  been  deep.  This  might  in  some  degree,  but 
only  for  a  time,  have  been  obviated,  by  carrying  the 
embouchure,  by  means  of  two  piers,  far  into  the  sea, 
to  deep  water.  But  the  vast  amoimt  of  silt,  which 
such  a  river  must  necessarily  bring  down,  would 
soon  have  made  a  fresh  bar  at  the  extremity  of  the 
piers,  as  there  is  so  little  tide  or  current  to  disperse 
it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  river  could  be  made 
available  for  navigation  by  steamboats,  if  even  there 
were  no  obstructions,  in  rocks  and  weirs,  since  the 
fall  appears  to  be  so  great,  that  steamers  would  hardly 
be  able  to  surmount  the  inclined  plane. 

Since  Nature  has  here  denied  her  ministration  to 
the  exigencies  of  man,  he  was  reduced  to  seek  to 
provide  a  substitute  by  art,  and  triumphed  over 
all  difficulties  by  constructing  a  safe  and  commo- 
dious harbour  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay.  If 
any  large  town  had  existed  here  before  that  time, 
the  fame  of  it  was  appropriated,  according  to  the 
fashion   among   conquerors,  by    Seleucus   Nicator; 
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wlio  established  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidaj  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  all  events, 
he  enlarged  and  beautified  both  port  and  city,  and 
to  him  most  likely  are  to  be  attributed  the  great 
works  of  art  which  mark  the  locality.  Unfortun- 
ately, some  few  inscriptions  which  are  found  afford 
no  light  to  the  subject;  being  in  a  state  of  unde- 
cipherable decay,  if  even,  they  are  not  all  of  later 
date.  It  was  called  Seleucia  in  Pieria  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name,  especially 
Seleucia  on  the  River  Tigris,  which  has  also  been 
celebrated.  But  according  to  Applanus  this  Ma- 
cedonian general  and  prince  gave  his  name  to  nine 
cities.  In  founding  the  Tetrapolis,  he  dedicated  the 
cities  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  Thus  he 
named  Antioch  after  his  father,  Laodicea  after  his 
mother,  Apamia  after  his  wife,  and  Seleucia  after 
himself. 

The  valley  of  the  Orontes  was  colonised  by 
Triptolemus,  who  was  sent  in  search  of  lo.  Games 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  hero  by  the  people 
of  Antioch  on  Mount  Casius.  Seleucus  Nicator 
collected  his  descendants  in  his  new  city ;  which 
was  built  on  a  height,  now  called  Kepse.  There 
was  a  fortified  suburb.' 

'  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  Fr.  trans. 

VOL.  II.  r 
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On  approaching  the  port  of  Seleucia  in  Pieria  we 
were  astonished  at  the  stupendous  proofs  of  the 
energies  displayed  by  the  ancient  possessors  of  this 
fine  country ;  energies  which  overcame  all  obstacles, 
and  supplied  by  artificial  means  a  secure  harbour, 
with  appliances,  and  under  difficulties,  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  best  engineers  of  the  present 
day. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  that  this  port  is  capable 
of  being  restored  to  its  original  purpose,  I  proposed 
to  make  a  little  survey  of  it.  I  began  by  mea- 
suring a  base  along  the  fine  beach;  from  which 
angles  taken  to  the  various  points  enabled  me  to 
lay  down  the  accompanying  Plan.' 

This  noble  work  consisted  of  two  ports;  with  a 
connecting  channel,  and  a  fine  culvert,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  the  one,  and  sluicing  and  cleansing 
the  other.  The  outer  port  was  formed,  on  the  open 
coast,  by  two  massive  moles  projecting  to  seaward, 
about  240  paces  apart ;  that  to  the  north  can  only 
be  traced  in  ruins  above  the  sand,  which  has  filled  the 
port.  The  southern  mole  has  the  inner  part  nearly 
perfect,  formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone  placed  trans- 
versely ;  and  it  must  have  been  very  wide,  as  some  of 

'  See  the  Map. 
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the  stones  measure  twenty-three  feet  in  length,  and 
one  which  was  broken  was  twenty-nine  feet  four 
inches.  This  mole  ran  west  from  the  shore  eighty 
paces,  and  then  turned  to  the  north-west.  The  latter 
portion  is  completely  ruined,  and  is  only  traceable 
for  a  short  distance  under  water.  It  was,  we  may 
suppose,  from  this  pier  that  St.  Paul  embarked  for 
Cyprus  (Acts,  xiii.  4.).  The  area  of  this  harboiu*  was 
probably  about  four  acres ;  and  it  was  therefore  small, 
though  perhaps  it  answered  sufficiently  the  purpose 
of  receiving  ships,  preparatory  to  their  entering  the 
inner  port  or  basin,  where  the  operations  of  refitting, 
loading,  and  unloading  would  have  been  carried  on. 
It  would  also  have  afforded  shelter  in  bad  weather. 
It  is  now  completely  dry  from  the  bend  of  the  pier 
inwards  ;  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  sand  thrown 
up  by  the  sea  being  about  fifteen  feet,  exclusive  of 
the  original  depth  in  the  harbour. 

The  inner  port  is  more  properly  a  basin,  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  excavated.  It  is  retort- 
shaped,  and  communicated  with  the  outer  port  by  the 
neck  part,  —  the  Boghaz,  —  which  was  a  canal  about 
1000  feet  in  length;  either  open  to  the  sea  at  the 
outer  port,  or  being  at  a  higher  level,  it  was  entered 
by  a  lock ;  for,  the  Euripus  of  the  ancient  canal  of 
Suez,  spoken  of  by  Strabo,  seems  to  prove,  that  the 
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use  of  vsucli  a  contrivance  was  known  in  those  early 
days.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Boghaz  is  a  rock  with 
a  large  chamber  excavated  in  it.  A  short  distance 
within  the  channel  is  a  square  recess  cut  in  the 
rocky  hill ;  but  I  could  not  imagine  the  purpose  of 
it. 

The  basin  is  about  2000  feet  long,  by  1250  in  its 
extreme  breadth,  covering  an  area  of  about  47 
acres.  That  is,  as  large  as  the  export  and  import 
basins  of  our  East  and  West  India  Docks  put  to- 
gether. The  west  side  was  formed  by  a  wall  of 
large  blocks  of  stone ;  and  is  perfect  in  the  whole 
length,  below,  with  the  exception  of  one  part,  where 
it  has  been  broken  through,  in  an  abortive  attempt 
to  drain  the  basin. 

In  one  place  this  fine  structure  is  not  less  than 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  within. 
The  south  side  is  principally  formed  by  cutting  into 
the  "  toe  "  of  a  little  hill,  which  on  the  south-east,  has 
been  levelled  to  the  extent  of  about  500  feet  from  the 
basin ;  and  the  earth  here,  is  principally  supported  by 
a  strong  wall,  still  performing  its  office.  The  space 
thus  obtained  was  possibly  the  arsenal.  It  has 
several  ruined  buildings  ;  and  one  was  a  vault,  which 
reminded  me  of  those  for  the  galleys  at  Malta. 
From  this  part  the  curve  of  the  basin,  on  the  east  and 
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north,  can  be  distinctly  traced,  bounded  by  a  low  Avail; 
but  whether  ancient  or  modern  I  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  see.  I  think  it  is  ancient.  The  slope 
of  the  hill  above  it,  is  very  much  encumbered 
with  the  ruins  of  buildings  and  rubbish  brouijht 
down  by  torrents.  Around  the  margin,  except  on 
the  west,  the  basin  is  dry ;  but  in  the  middle,  and 
indeed  the  greater  part,  it  is  now  covered  with 
water  varying  in  depth ;  being  in  some  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  peasants,  twelve  feet, 
though  others  said  only  five  or  six.  Of  course  this 
will  greatly  depend  on  the  seasons.  Long  grass 
or  rushes  grow  in  it ;  and  though  clear,  it  was  so 
dark  in  colour,  that  I  could  not  see  the  bottom ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  of  there  being  a  considerable  depth, 
especially  near  the  west  wall.  A  small  stream  enters 
on  the  east,  and  has  its  exit  by  the  gap  in  the  wall 
on  the  west  side ;  so  that  the  water  is  not  stagnant, 
but  flows  gently  towards  the  shore,  where  it  loses 
itself  in  the  sand,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  belonging:  to  this 
grand  work  is  the  long  culvert,  an  excavation  in  the 
hills  overlooking  the  ports,  of  which  it  was  an  indis- 
pensable accessory.  To  examine  this  we  descended 
into  it,  about  tlie  middle,  by  a  staircase  d,  cut 
in  tlic  rock  at  the  side,  near  a  little  foot-bridge  c, 
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which  also  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  rock.  Explor- 
ing our  way  upwards,  we  came,  at  the  upper  end, 
to  an  open  valley  or  basin ;  across  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  massive  ancient  wall,  or  dam;  which  con- 
fined, and  directed  a  mountain  torrent,  towards  the 
excavation  we  had  just  emerged  from.    This  wall  is  in 


The  Dam  and  Entrance  to  the  Culvert.  (From  a  Sketch  by 
Dr.  Holt  Yates.) 


good  preservation,  except  in  the  middle  ;  where  it  is 
probable  there  were  originally  sluice  gates  for  the 
passage  of  the  water  requisite  for  feeding  the  basin. 
Of  course  the  dilapidation  is  attributed  to  the  Turks  ; 
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but  neglect  of  the  gates,  and  the  large  boulders 
brought  down  by  torrents,  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  it.  Water  passed  this  way  until 
within  three  or  four  years,  when  some  convulsion 
caused  it  to  take  another  direction.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  employed  "  a  cunning  man " 
to  search  for  it ;  but  he  only  found  sufficient  for  the 
cattle  in  the  mountains ;  and  a  small  stream,  issuing 
from  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  is  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  their  scanty  irrigation. 

Retracing  our  steps,  for  the  more  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  culvert,  we  found,  that  at  50  paces  from 
the  west  end  of  the  dam,  this  great  work  commences 
with  a  tunnel  remarkably  well  cut  in  the  rocky  hill, 
142  paces  in  length,  21  feet  high,  and  as  many 
broad.  In  the  middle  is  a  channel  about  three  or 
four  feet  in  depth  and  breadth;  at  the  left  side  a 
conduit  is  carried  nearly  horizontally  as  far  as  the 
staircase  by  which  we  first  entered ;  where  it  meets 
the  surface  of  the  hill,  and  was  doubtless  continued 
tlience  into  some  part  of  the  town.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  tunnel  there  is  a  fine  "  cutting  "  of 
88  paces  in  length,  h,  open  to  the  surface  of  the  hill ; 
the  vertical  section  of  which,  at  the  upper  end, 
is  about  150  feet,  declining  to  75  at  the  lower 
end,    where    the    second    tunnel    commences.     On 
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View  of  First  Tunnel,  looking  East  from  c. 


the  left  side  of  this  "  cutting  "  are  the  remains  of  a 
staircase  d,  in  the  rock;  the  lower  part  is  broken. 
The  second  tunnel  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  first, 
but  only  45  paces  in  length;  after  this  the  open 
cutting  is  continued  to  the  termination  of  the  cul- 
vert ;  the  vertical  section  at  the  upper  part  being 
about  50  feet,  and  it  declines  gradually,  varying 
with  the  undulations  of  the  hill.  The  two  tunnels 
only,  have  the  channels  in  the  middle.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  406  paces  from  the  great  dam  is  the  foot- 
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View  of  Second  Tuiinel,  looking  West  from  a. 


bridge  e,  before  mentioned,  an  arch  spanning  tlic 
cutting,  which  is  here  only  about  20  feet  deep.  It 
is  much  worn  in  the  middle  by  the  many  feet  which 
have  crossed  it  during  more  than  2000  years.  At 
438  paces  a  small  lateral  valley  crosses  the  culvert, 
which  would  in  consequence  require  a  wall  or  dam 
on  the  left  hand,  to  preserve  the  course  of  the  water ; 
but  it  escaped  my  notice.  At  638  paces  is  the  first 
inscription  in  Greek,  cut  in  the  rock  ;  but  so  defaced 
by  time,  that  very  little  of  it  could  be  deciphered. 
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Near  this  is  a  Latiu  inscription,  still  more  ille- 
gible. At  about  750  paces  the  hill  had  declined 
so  much,  that,  for  about  40  paces,  the  left  side  was 
formed  by  a  wall  of  large  stones ;  this  was  broken 
through  some  years  ago  by  the  Turks,  in  the  hope 
that  the  torrent  would  clear  the  port :  but  being  ill- 
managed,  it  did  great  mischief,  by  bringing  down 
large  stones  and  silt,  which  not  only  completed  the 
filling  up  of  the  Boghaz  or  canal,  but  destroyed  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  garden  ground.  At  925 
paces  is  the  third  inscription,  also  much  defaced ;  and 
high  up  in  the  rock,  two  others  in  sunk  tablets, 
near  an  arch  left  in  the  cutting,  are  quite  illegible. 
This  great  work  opens  out  and  terminates  about 
1200  paces  from  the  great  dam  near  the  north  pier 
of  the  outer  port ;  for  the  sluicing  and  cleansing  of 
which,  and  for  feeding  the  basin,  by  the  gates  in  the 
dam,  it  was  no  doubt  intended :  both  of  these  purposes 
it  might  be  again  made  to  serve.  Its  magnitude  has 
astonished  travellers,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  was  requisite  :  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  in  mountainous  countries,  and  in  such 
a  climate,  during  the  rainy  season,  a  passing  cloud 
would  pour  down  torrents,  bringing  with  them  de- 
tritus from  the  mountains,  that  would  soon  choke 
the  tunnels,  if  space  were  not  left  to  facilitate  its 
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removal ;  for  this  purpose  the  ledges  on  cither  side 
of  the  channel  were  provided,  where  men  could 
stand  to  work.  In  the  open  cuttings  these  are  not 
necessary,  as  there  is  sufficient  space  above.  It  is 
true  that,  though  neglected  for  so  many  ages,  the 
culvert  is  nearly  free  from  such  obstructions ;  but 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  partial  destruction 
of  the  dam,  which  in  this  instance  has  afforded  a 
"  safety-valve." 

The  course  of  the  culvert  is  more  winding  than  I 
have  laid  it  down  on  the  Plan.  The  fall  is  perhaps 
about  one  in  fifty  as  far  as  the  little  foot-bridge ; 
but  much  greater  below  that,  and  in  several  places 
it  is  very  abrupt. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  appearance  of  the 
several  portions  of  this  vast  work, — that  is  to  say, 
the  great  west  wall  of  the  basin,  with  the  sand  of  the 
sea  heaped  up  against  it,  the  condition  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  south  mole  of  the  outer  port,  the 
massive  stones  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  least  disturbed,  —  I  cannot  think  that  the 
coast  has  been  here  raised,  by  subterranean  move- 
ment. The  sand  thrown  up  by  the  waves  would 
be  sufficient  to  cause  the  margin  of  the  shore  to 
encroach  on  the  sea ;  while  that  carried  inland,  by 
the  prevalent  wind,  would  help  to  fill  up  the  basin ; 
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and  this  is  manifest,  from  tlie  bank  that  is  thrown 
up  against  the  west  wall.  These  therefore  are 
stronoj  reasons  for  belie  vino;  that  the  basin  was  ori- 
ginally  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  hill  through  which  this  culvert  is  cut  is  a 
spur  from  a  higher  range,  dividing  in  the  valley  at 
the  o-reat  dam.     On  the  right  it  declines  towards 


Section  of  the  Hill,  with  the  Ciilvert  and  Tunnels. 


the  east  side  of  the  basin.  A  recess  in  it,  which 
may  have  been  originally  a  quarry,  but  is  now  a 
fertile  garden,  contains  sepulchres  on  a  grand  scale ; 
they  are  called  by  the  natives  Tumeshah,  —  the 
"  Cave  of  the  Despot ;  "  which  name,  handed  down 
possibly  by  tradition,  may  mark  it  as  the  tomb  of  the 
Seleucid^e.  Three  ornamented  arches,  one  of  which 
is  filled  up  with  earth  and  rubbish,  and  the  others 
partly  so,  gave  access  to  a  vestibule  25  feet  in 
length  and  7  feet  8  inches  in  breadth.  The  roof  is 
vaulted  in  three  compartments.  By  the  middle  you 
enter  the  principal  chamber,  Avith  a  flat  roof  and 
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Section,  from  c  to  a. 


sides ;  the  floor,  a  rapid  descent,  caused  by  the  en- 
cumbrance of  earth  and  rubbish.  The  complicated 
fonn  of  this,  with  its  extensions,  is  difficult  to  describe  : 
the  annexed  plan  may  make  it  intelligible.  The  whole 
seems  to  be  the  last  tenement  of  two  distinguished 
occupants  and  their  numerous  dependents.    There  are 
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two  sarcophagi,  of  which  one  is  completely  isolated, 
near  the  further  end  of  the  great  chamber;  it  is 
apparently  a  part  of  the  solid  rock.  The  second  is 
a  little  beyond  and  out  of  the  main  chamber,  so 
that  the  nearer  side  is ^flush  with  the  wall.  Beyond, 
is  a  low  extension  of  this  chamber,  of  which  the 
second  sarcophagus  supports  the  roof,  being  other- 
wise isolated  like  the  former.  Both  have,  in  the 
upper  part,  arched  apertures  on  the  four  sides,  but 
without  ornaments  of  any  kind,  though  they  may 
have  been  covered  with  stucco. 

This  chamber  is  25  feet  long  (with  an  extension 
below,  to  the  height  of  the  first  sarcophagus,  of 
21  feet  9  inches),  and  14  feet  6  inches  broad,  with 
lateral  extensions  on  either  side  above ;  that  is,  the 
converse  of  the  other  extension.  In  the  walls  are 
tombs  in  arched  niches.  There  is  a  spacious  cham- 
ber adjoining,  about  21  feet  square,  in  vaulted  com- 
partments, supported  by  columns,  and  containing 
many  tombs. 

In  the  valley,  on  the  left,  where  the  spur  divides 
at  the  great  dam,  the  hill  soon  becomes  perpendi- 
cular, running  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea,  at  about 
two- thirds  of  a  mile  from  it.  In  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  which  declines  in  perpendicular  height  to  about 
150  feet,  are  numerous  excavations,  one  of  which  is 
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11  remarkable  vault.  There  arc  also  many  earthen- 
ware water-pipes  crossing  the  face  of  the  cliiF. 

A  wall  of  fortification  runs  from  the  little  hill 
south  of  the  basin,  to  join  the  precipice.  It  can  be 
traced  in  several  places,  and  a  considerable  portion 
is  nearly  perfect,  adjoining  a  fine  gateway,  called 
by  the  natives  the  Bab  el  Mina,  —  the  "  Gate  of  the 
INIarina,"  or  marine  suburb.  Pococke  names  it  the 
Gate  of  Antioch.  It  was  nearly  entire  in  his  day ; 
but  an  earthquake  three  or  four  years  ago  nearly 
threw  down  one  of  the  semi-oval  towers  by  which 
it  is  flanked,  and  destroyed  the  arch,  though  the 
spring-course  of  the  stones  can  be  seen  on  either 
side. 

Abreast  of  this  gate  the  cliff  turns  abruptly  to  the 
eastward ;  and  here  is  a  steep  ascent  cut  in  the  rock, 
crossing  twice,  a  small  ravine  ;  the  second  time  by  a 
perfect  ancient  arch  of  squared  stones,  about  24  feet 
span.  The  road  leads  to  the  area  on  the  precij)itou8 
liill  overlooking  the  basin.  Many  sepulchres  and 
sarcophagi  are  in  the  cliff  by  the  side  of  the  way  up. 
On  this  height,  and  on  one  beyond  the  little  ravine, 
was  situated  the  city  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  I 
saw,  however,  but  little  of  its  remains,  except  some 
foundations  in  the  natural  rock ;  which  in  one  place 
was  cut  as  a  wall,  about  12  or  15  feet  high,  and  60 
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in  length,  with  a  gateway.  On  the  adjacent  height 
there  was  a  solitary  shaft  of  a  column.  The  brow 
is  bounded  by  a  long,  ancient  wall;  and  looking 
across  another  ravine,  I  saw  the  ruins  of  fortifica- 
tions ;  below  which,  at  the  level  of  the  long  wall,  is 
the  square  aperture  of  an  aqueduct. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  could  not  explore  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  which  Dr.  Holt  Yates  says  are 
very  interesting.  The  whole  of  my  limited  time,  the 
middle  of  two  hot  days,  was  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  port ;  which  in  utilitarian  points  may  be 
considered  as  of  more  importance. 

The  present  state  of  these  I'uins,  monuments  of 
the  splendour  and  the  energies  of  ancient  times,  is 
as  follows :  — 

1.  The  outer  port  is  actually  useless,  being  nearly 
filled  with  sand  washed  up  by  the  sea : 

2.  The  inner  port,  or  basin,  is  partially  silted  up, 
by  deposits  brought  by  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains : 

3.  The  west  wall  of  the  basin  is  but  little  injured, 
and  less  by  time,  than  by  a  fruitless  attempt  to  drain 
the  port.  This  wall  is  the  only  part  of  the  circuit 
of  the  basin  which  is  not  bounded  by  rising  ground : 

4.  The  canal  of  communication  is  nearly  filled 
with  silt  and  boulders  : 
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5.  The  great  culvert,  1000  yards  in  length,  tra- 
versing the  solid  rock,  in  one  place  with  a  depth  of 
cutting  150  perpendicular  feet,  is  almost  perfect ; 
being  dilapidated  in  three  places  only, —  viz.  where 
the  left  side,  not  being  of  the  natural  rock,  but 
built  with  square  stones,  has  been  broken  away  by 
tlie  torrents,  or  by  design. 

Thus,  of  the  three  main  features  of  this  fine  work, 
namely,  the  outer  and  inner  ports,  and  the  culvert, 
the  last  two  and  most  important,  would  require  but 
little  to  make  them  again  available ;  and  the  first 
could  be  restored,  or  a  new  one  made  without  much 
difficulty. 

This  restoration  might  be  accomplished  in  the 
followino-  manner. 

First  of  the  outer  port ;  this  is  in  such  con- 
dition, that  it  would  be  a  subject  for  the  considera- 
tion of  engineers,  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
clear  it  out,  or  to  construct  a  new  one  by  carrying- 
out  piers  a  certain  distance  in  the  sea,  as  it  was 
originally  formed  by  the  ancients. 

In  the  former  case,  the  operations  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  using  the  amount  of  back- 
water to  be  had  through  the  culvert ;  but  as  there  is 
very  little  tide  or  current  in  the  sea  to  carry  aAvay 
the  snnd,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  deposited 

VOL.  ir.  Q  * 
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as  a  shoal  outside ;  moreover,  the  piers  would  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  repair.  It  would  perhaps  be 
found  better  to  make  a  new  port;  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  material  in  wood  and  stone  close  at  hand. 

In  the  inner  port,  or  basin,  I  estimate  roughly, 
if  we  should  imagine  that  the  bottom  originally 
corresponded  with  three  fathoms  depth  in  the  outer 
harbour,  that  there  may  be  about  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  cubic  yards  of  silt ;  which  is  about  ten  times 
as  much  as  was  found  in  Ramsgate  Harbour  at  the 
latter  end  of  last  century.  The  comj)lete  removal 
of  this  would  require  a  great  amount  of  labour  and 
outlay  of  money.  ^ 

But  I  presume  the  object  may  be  gained  more 
simply  by  converting  the  basin  or  inner  port  into 
a  "  wet  dock "  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  with 
which  it  should  communicate  by  locks;  if  indeed 
that  was  not  its  original  state,  which  is  very  pro- 
bable ;  for  General  Chesney  observed,  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  proof,  of  lock  gates  having  been 
hinged  at  the  outer  part  of  the  canal. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Syrian  engineers 

*  At  the  cost  of  labour  in  that  country,  I  calculated  that 
the  expense  would  be  about  30,000?. ;  which  is  very  near  the 
estimate  made  by  General  Chesney,  R.E.,  which  I  did  not  then 
know. 
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proceeded  in  making  the  Port  of  Seleucia,  I  imagine 
to  have  been,  by  taking  advantage  of  what  nature 
had  ah'eady  provided ;  namely,  a  slight  inlet  of  the 
sea,  into  which  a  mountain  torrent  discharged  its 
waters,  and  which  may  have  been  already  appro- 
priated for  shelter  and  incipient  commerce,  by 
coastino;  vessels  or  fishing  boats. 

They  dammed  up  the  outer  portion  of  this  inlet 
by  a  strong  cross  wall,  and  enlarged  the  space  within 
by  cutting  into  the  rising  ground.  The  torrent 
would  then  keep  this  full  to  the  height  of  the  dam 
or  cross  wall ;  and  it  was  regulated  of  course  by  the 
depth  required  for  the  vessels  used  in  that  day. 
They  then  lengthened  the  extreme  points  of  the 
inlet  by  piers ;  which  afforded  protection  to  the 
shipping  preparatory  to  entering  the  inner  harbour 
by  means  of  locks. 

All  that  would  now  be  requisite  to  restore  the 
inner  port  to  a  similar  condition,  would  be  to  raise 
the  original  dam,  now  existing  in  the  massive  west 
wall,  to  the  height  required  to  compensate  for  the 
filling  in  of  the  basin  by  alluvial  deposit ;  though  that 
might  be  sluiced  out  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
next  page.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  add  much 
to  the  height  of  this  wall,  even  to  accommodate  vessels 
of  larger  draught ;  because  even  in  its  present  state, 
y  2 
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if  the  broken  part  of  the  wall,  where  the  water  at 
present  escapes,  were  repaired,  the  little  perennial 
stream,  in  filling  the  basin,  would  give  a  depth,  in 
some  places  near  it,  of  much  more  than  three 
fathoms.  The  canal  of  communication  must  then  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  level  of  the  deepest  part 
of  the  basin  by  sluicing  or  clearing  out ;  and  also 
by  raising  its  wall  as  much  as  may  be  required,  and 
by  constructing  locks  for  ingress  and  egress.  Much 
of  the  work  could  be  done  expeditiously,  by  using  the 
immense  volume  of  water  which  the  basin  of  forty- 
seven  acres  could  contain,  as  a  backwater  to  sluice 
out  the  canal.  ^  Of  course  this  canal  would  require 
to  be  prolonged  to  the  same  distance,  beyond  its 
original  length,  as  the  amount  of  encroachment  of 
the  sea.  For  this  distance  precisely  there  is  one 
wall  or  side  of  a  canal  already  prepared  in  the 
magnificent  remains  of  the  old  pier,  formed  of  very 
large  blocks  of  stone  in  a  perfect  state,  to  the 
present  margin  of  the  sea. 

^  The  method  here  proposed  was  found  by  Mr.  Smeaton  to 
be  very  efTectual  in  clearing  Ramsgate  Harbour  of  the  great 
deposit  of  silt  which  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate. 

Three  discharges  from  one  sluice-gate  of  a  small  backwater 
had  such  power,  that  it  cut  a  channel  down  to  the  chalk  6  feet 
in  depth,  10  feet  wide  at  the  surface  and  3  feet  at  the  bottom, 
and  100  feet  long.  ]\Iasses  of  chalk  of  several  hundredweight 
were  ploughed  up,  and  the  force  of  the  stream  was  continued  to 
a  distance  of  200  or  300  feet  beyond  low-water  maik. 
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The  nature  of  the  coast  is  favourable  as  to  depth 
in  this  part.  The  one-fathom  line  is  at  400  feet 
distance  from  the  margin;  the  three-fathom  at  TOGO 
feet,  and  the  five-fathom  at  1800  feet. 

Lastly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  repair  the  broken 
walls  of  the  culvert,  in  order  to  prevent  the  basin 
being  inundated  by  the  mountain  torrent,  and  to 
have  the  power  of  keeping  the  outer  port  clear  of 
sand,  which  would  be  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  The 
repairs  in  these  walls  would  be  trifling,  except  the 
sluices  in  the  great  upper  wall,  or  dam,  as  I  have 
called  it. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  propose  to  construct,  or 
rather  to  reconstruct,  a  harbour  on  a  coast  where  not 
only  there  is  no  commerce,  but  where  there  is  even  a 
very  small  population,  in  scattered  and  poor  villages. 
Although  this  is  but  too  true,  the  original  and 
natural  elements  of  prosperity,  which  in  former  times 
required  such  an  ou*tlet,  still  remain  in  the  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  this  wonderful  country.  This 
may  be  said  to  comprise,  not  only  the  neighbouring 
rich  valleys  of  the  Orontes  and  Bckaa,  to  which  the 
cities  of  the  Tetrapolis  and  many  others  owed  their 
origin  and  rapid  prosperity  ;  but  it  was  the  channel 
through  which  flowed  the  riches  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  gave  birth  to  a  Nineveh  and  a  Babylon ;  and 

Q  3 
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even  tlie  wealth  of  Persia  and  the  furtliest  East 
have  had,  and  still  may  find,  an  emporium  in 
Selcucia.  The  great  fertility  of  Mesopotamia  was 
carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  by  means  of  the  numer- 
ous canals  for  irrigation,  with  which  the  country 
was  everywhere  intersected ;  some  of  the  largest  of 
these  were  navigable.  They  excited  the  wonder  and 
interest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  examined  them 
personally,  and  "  steered  the  boat  himself."  He 
employed  a  great  number  of  men  to  cleanse  and 
repair  them.  "  Of  all  the  countries  I  know,"  says 
Herodotus,  "  it  is  without  question  the  best  and  the 
most  fertile.  It  produces  neither  figs,  nor  vines,  nor 
olives ;  but  in  recompense  the  earth  is  suitable  for 
all  sorts  of  grain ;  of  which  it  yields  always  200 
per  cent.,  and  in  years  of  extraordinary  fertility,  as 
much  as  300  per  cent." ' 

These  advantages  inspired  ancient  rulers,  mer- 
chants, capitalists,  and  engineers  to  construct  works 
to  which  neither  the  destructive  power  of  man,  nor 
the  convulsions  of  nature  during  more  than  2000 
years,  have  been  able  to  do  irreparable  injury.  It  is 
truly  an  enduring  monument  of  the  well  directed 
energies  of  its  founders,  and  has  vainly  invited  their 

'  Herod.  Clio,  p.  155.  Fr.  trans. 
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apathetic  successors  to  profit  by  so  valuaLle  a 
legacy. 

The  commerce  of  the  rich  countries  I  have  alluded 
to  has,  indeed,  never  ceased;  for  though  almost 
annihilated  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  enabled  the  energies  of  a  maritime 
nation  to  divert  the  greater  part  to  that  route,  some 
portion  still  flows  languidly  by  a  perverted  course 
and  an  inferior  outlet ;  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this, 
its  natural  channel  and  emporium.  Thus  the  present 
trade  of  the  East,  centering  in  Aleppo,  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  camels  and  mules  over  the  mountain 
pass  of  Beilan,  the  Syrian  gates,  and  embarked  at 
the  unhealthy  and  inconvenient  Port  of  Skanderun, 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 

The  produce  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  including  Persia  and  the  nations  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus, 
demands  an  outlet.  The  natural  one  is  of  course 
the  Persian  Gidf ;  but  the  stream  of  commerce  does 
not  set  that  way,  the  demand  being  in  the  West. 
Providence  has  given  the  means,  which  were  fully 
profited  by  in  former  times.  The  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  present  day  does  not  find  the  ocean 
route  sufficient,  and  the  time  may  come  when  its 
increasing  exigencies  may  stretch  its  iron  tentacles 

q   4 
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even  across  Mesopotamia.  These  are  visions  of  the 
future ;  which,  however,  daily  experience  proves  is 
nearer  to  the  present  than  any  one  dares  to  imagine. 
Leaving  these  to  be  unfolded  by  time,  the  present 
facilities  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  present  resources. 

The  country  possesses  in  itself  locomotive  power 
to  an  enormous  amount,  which  is  produced  and 
wasted,  waiting  century  after  century  for  employ- 
ment. I  mean  in  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
camels,  —  ships  of  the  desert,— that  only  live  to  crop 
the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  wide  countries  of  which 
they  might  convey  the  more  valuable  productions ; 
by  a  sluggish  current  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  in 
amount,  to  fill  more  and  greater  marts  and  ports  than 
Seleucia,  and  to  call  forth  the  swiftest  energies  of 
steam  to  carry  off  Its  slow  but  steady  influx.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  by  the  employment  of  their  camels, 
the  wandering  Arab  tribes  would  be  reclaimed  to 
civilisation  and  religion. 

We  may  see  what  can  be  expected  of  the  revival 
of  commerce  In  these  rich  countries  by  what  has 
been  done  at  Berut ;  where,  with  a  port  that  affords 
less  facilities  for  shipping  goods  than  even  Skan- 
derun,  the  town  has  become  three  times  as  large  as 
it  was  only  twenty  years  ago.  But  Seleucia,  with 
a  port  where   ships  could  load  and  unload  at  the 
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quays  without  the  tedious  intervention  of  boats,  and 
being  safe  from  the  delays  of  bad  weather,  would 
draw  to  itself  all  the  trade  of  Aleppo ;  to  which  city 
a  good  road  could  be  made,  and  eventually  a  railroad, 
as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  General  Chesney's 
valuable  and  careful  survey,  that  there  are  no 
obstacles  to  the  construction  of  one. 

These  fertile  tracts  now  lie  waste  and  unprofit- 
able, except  for  imperfect  and  desultory  cultivation 
by  the  hordes  inhabiting  the  mountains  on  their 
borders ;  who,  through  devastating  wars  and  a  long 
series  of  bad  governments,  are  reduced  to  such  a 
condition  of  abasement,  both  physical  and  moral,  that 
they  draw  but  the  merest  necessities  of  food  and 
clothing,  from  the  varied  and  inexhaustible  bounties 
of  nature,  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  With 
security  and  encouragement,  however,  they  would 
not  only  become  active  cultivators  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  increasing  consumers  of  it,  when  returned 
to  them  in  a  manufactured  state;  but  they  would  be 
zealous  disseminators  in  regions  which  are  now, 
from  various  impediments,  inaccessible  to  British 
enterprise. 

If  the  better  outlet  were  established  which  the 
restoration  of  the  fine  harbour  of  Seleucia  would 
afford,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  merchants  of 
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Aleppo,  especially  the  Franks,  would  be  induced  to 
settle  here  by  the  greater  convenience  they  would 
find  for  their  transactions,  and  by  the  greater  chances 
of  security  for  life  and  property  here  than  at  Aleppo, 
where  they  are  in  constant  danger  from  the  turbulent 
and  fanatical  population  of  that  city,  of  which  there 
was  a  melancholy  instance  in  the  autumn  of  1850. 

The  fine  scenery  and  beautiful  climate  of  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes  might  also  attract  emigrants 
or  speculators  from  England;  while  the  native 
population  of  the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the 
Orontes, — who  are  all  Christians,  and  though  indus- 
trious and  well  disposed,  are  poor  and  stationary  on 
the  soil, —  would  have  energy  and  elasticity  imparted 
to  them  by  the  example  of  settlers  and  the  rewards 
of  increasing  prosperity.  So  that,  from  these  germs, 
improved  grades  of  society  would  soon  arise  to 
emulate  the  glories  of  ancient  Seleucia.  Such  a 
result  could  not  but  be  beneficial  to  the  Turkish 
government ;  as  it  would  bring  great  increase  of 
revenue  to  its  coffers  from  regions  now  yielding 
little  or  none.  It  would  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
empire,  and  be  the  means  of  imparting  vigour  to 
distant  provinces,  now  exhausted  and  languishing, 
in  the  efforts  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  capital. 

In  order,  however,  to  attain  these  advantages,  it 
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would  be  indispensable  that  guarantees  and  immu- 
nities be  secured  to  the  port  and  city,  so  as  to  leave 
enterprise  unshackled.  The  Tanzimat  proposes  to 
do  this ;  but  unless  vigorously  enforced,  this  very 
liberal  firman  of  the  present  benevolent  Sultan 
will  remain  a  dead  letter,  though  intended  by  His 
Highness  to  bring  all  his  subjects  equally  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws.  Strenuous  efforts  are  now 
being  made  by  the  Turkish  government  to  carry 
out  bond  Jide  its  provisions.  No  time  covdd  be 
more  favourable  than  the  present,  when  the  efforts 
we  are  making  to  uphold  the  tottering  empire  must 
convince  the  Turks  of  the  sincerity  of  our  good  will, 
which  should  lead  them  to  unite  cordially  in  any 
project  that  holds  out  a  prospect  of  great  mutual 
advantage.  With  such  guarantees  as  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  present  circumstances 
and  disposition  of  the  Porte,  it  would  seem  to 
promise  to  be  a  safe  specidation,  —  a  small  risk  for 
a  great  ultimate  advantage. 

In  thus  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  this  route, 
however,  I  must  enter  a  protest  in  favour  of  my 
peculiar  project  — "  The  Dead  Sea  Canal." 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

SELEUCIA   TO   SKANDERUN. 

The  Village  of  Swediah,  —  The  Population.  —  Notices  of  the 
Ansairi.  —  Road  up  the  Valley.  —  Diversion  of  the  River 
Orontes. — Daphne. —  Antioch.  —  Population.  —  Fortifica- 
tions. —  An  old  Roman  Bridge.  —  The  Plain  and  Lake  of 
Antioch.  —  Ruins  of  a  Castle.  —  The  Beilan  Pass  and  Vil- 
lage. —  Bad  News.  — We  hasten  to  Skanderiin,  and  find  the 
Steamer  has  again  failed  us.  —  Discussions  about  further 
Progress.  —  A  disagreeable  Alternative.  —  An  unexpected 
Solution.  —  Decide  on  returning  to  Beriit.  —  Position  of 
Skanderiin.  —  Its  Port.  —  Cause  of  Unhealthiness.  —  Might 
be  remedied.  —  A  Salute.  —  Departure.  —  Berijt  again. — 
Dimetri's  Hotel.  —  Farewell  to  the  East. 

Swediah  is  a  large  and  scattered  village  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
principally  on  the  right  bank.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  river  rises  the  noble  Mount  Casius;  on 
whose  summit,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  rising 
at  once  from  the  sea  level,  the  ancients  worshipped 
Jupiter.  Some  persons  who  extend  the  limits  of 
the  Promised  Land  as  far  as  this,  believe  it  to  be 
the  Mount  Ilor  of  Scripture. 
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It  is  now  called  Gebel  Okrali.  Its  spurs  extend 
far  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes.  On  the  north 
is  the  picturesque  and  wooded  Amanus  range,  of 
which  INIount  Rhossus  rises  at  the  back  of  the  city 
and  harbour  of  Seleucia. 

Swediah  has  about  500  or  600  houses;  all  of 
them  isolated,  for  fear  of  earthquakes,  it  is  said. 
For  which  reason  they  are  also  tiled,  instead  of 
having  the  heavy,  flat  roof  of  timber,  and  thick 
covering  of  earth  which  are  universal  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  also  in  Cyprus  and  Rhodes. 
Another  reason  for  the  isolation  of  the  cottages 
may  be  the  convenience  of  being  surrounded  by 
their  mulberry  gardens,  for  the  culture  of  silk, 
which  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  peasants. 
At  all  events,  it  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
security  of  property. 

There  is  a  mixed  population  of  Turks,  Ansairi, 
and  Christians.  The  last  greatly  predominate. 
The  land  is  possessed  by  the  Turks ;  and-  there 
is  a  marked  diiference  wherever  they  undertake  to 
cultivate  it,  as  they  are  incapable  of  continu- 
ous exertion.  There  is,  consequently,  a  slovenly 
character  about  their  farms  and  gardens;  and  the 
soil,  not  being  well  cultivated,  yields  a  proportion- 
ately small   return.     The    Turk  on  his  own  land 
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is  not  SO  well  off  as  the  Christian  on  that,  for  which 
he  pays  rent. 

The  Ansa'iri,  who  inhabit  the  range  of  mountains 
between  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  and  Trij)oli,  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  themselves  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  other  races  and  religions,  that  nothing  is 
known  with  certainty  respecting  them  or  their  mode 
of  government ;  for  they  are  actually  independent 
so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  mountains ;  when 
they  enter  towns  they  pretend  submission,  not  only 
to  the  temporal  authority,  but  they  affect  a  con- 
formity of  religion.  Niebuhr  made  many  inquiries 
relating  to  them.  M.  Janfredy  had  collected  some 
information  respecting  this  remarkable  people  which 
he  thought  was  to  be  relied  on.  He  says  a  funda- 
mental dogma  among  them  is,  the  incarnation  of 
Ali;  and  the  great  schism  which  divides  the  tribes 
is,  whether  Ali  resides  in  the  sun  or  in  the  moon 
when  not  incarnate.  As  it  is  assumed  that  Ali  is 
identical  with  the  son-in-law  of  the  Mussulman 
Prophet,  it  would  appear  that  their  religion  is  based 
on  Mohammedanism;  which  they  admit  when  con- 
venient for  them  to  do  so.  M.  Janfredy  accounts 
for  this  by  saying,  that  it  is  Aali  and  not  Ali 
which  is  meant;  and  the  former  in  fact  means 
the  Deity. 
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The  nation  is  divided,  in  tlic  first  place,  into 
Okkal,  learned;  and  Jekhal,  ignorant:  and  again 
into  four  sects,  or  tribes  ;  Shemsi,  the  sun  ;  Kamri, 
the  moon;  Habli,  the  south;  and  Shemali,  the 
north.  Thus  they  worship  the  Supreme  Being 
under  the  visible  form  of  the  Sun.  Their  form 
of  prayer  is  exceedingly  simple  and  beautiful. 
They  are  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  Okkal 
after  long  fasting  on  bread  and  water,  as  a  trial 
of  their  patience  and  power  of  keeping  a  secret. 

They  are  then  invested  with  the  mystic  ceinture 
before  two  witnesses.  He  says  they  wilfully  and 
ingeniously  deceive  all  Avho  make  any  inquiries 
about  their  religion,  of  Avhich  they  never  divulge 
the  secret. 

He  adduced  the  story  of  a  Pacha  of  Damascus, 
who,  being  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  information, 
gave  freedom  to  one  of  his  slaves,  a  very  intelligent 
person,  on  condition  that  he  should  go  among  the 
Ansa'iri,  buy  lands,  for  which  he  supplied  funds, 
marry  an  Ansa'iri  woman,  learn  their  secret,  and 
then  acquaint  him  with  it.  Hassan,  however,  was  a 
sincere  convert ;  for  he  preferred  martyrdom. 

The  Christian  portion  of  the  population  is  nume- 
rous, well-disposed,  and  industrious.  Their  gardens 
are  very  well   kept;    but   they   arc    ignorant,   and 
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wedded  to  old  customs  and  traditional  observances ; 
consequently,  they  do  not  utilise  their  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley  to  its  full  extent,  and  few  of  them  are 
rich.  They  seem  to  be  guided  entirely  by  their 
sDiritual  heads ;  but  are  so  tractable  as  scarcely  to 
require  any  government. 

The  law  does  not  permit  foreigners  to  buy  land  ; 
but  it  is  easily  managed  through  a  ray  ah,  or  subject 
of  the  Porte,  who  completes  the  purchase  in  his  own 
name,  and  then  makes  it  over  by  a  legal  conveyance, 
duly  executed  before  the  cadi,  to  the  foreigner,  who 
is  never  disturbed. 

The  Turk  will  not,  or  cannot,  change  the  law ;  but 
knowing  its  inconvenience,  he  admits  the  infraction 
of  it  under  certain  forms. 

The  ultimate  object  of  our  journey  did  not  allow 
us  longer  time  for  this  beautiful  and  interesting 
country.  We  quitted  Swediah  (^Saturday,  \2th 
April)  at  8.25  a.m.  The  road  upwards  in  the  val- 
ley is  exceedingly  pretty,  between  hedgerows  of 
the  bay-tree,  fuchsia,  pomegranate,  acacia,  with 
many  other  trees,  and  well  cultivated  fields  on 
either  side.  Owing  to  the  obstinacy,  ignorance,  or 
laziness  of  Jusef  or  the  mukri,  we  took  the  wrong 
road ;  and  though  there  was  much  to  admire  at  every 
step,  it  was  not  that  by  which  I  had  intended  to  go. 
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At  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  its  embouchure, 
the  Orontes  issues  from  a  magnificent  gorge  between 
an  isolated  mountain  and  Mount  Casius.  Irby  and 
Mangles  describe  the  scenery  there,  as  equal  to  any 
in  Switzerland.  I  had  calculated  on  much  enjoy- 
ment of  tliis  fine  route  ;  but  found  the  mistake  when 
it  was  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps. 

After  crossing  a  ridge  at  right  angles  to  the  great 
valley,  we  forded  the  Buyuk  Kara  Chai,  the  Great 
Black  River,  tumbling  over  debris  and  boidders  in  a 
ravine  between  this  ridge  and  another.  M.  Jan- 
fredy,  who  had  ridden  with  us  thus  far,  took  his 
leave ;  promising  to  keep  a  register,  while  he  re- 
mained, of  Dr.  Yates'  barometer,  of  which  he 
understood  the  notation  after  one  explanation.  This 
was  to  serve  me  for  comparison  with  the  obser- 
vations I  hoped  to  make  in  Cilicia.  The  country 
formed  by  these  ridges  seemed  to  be  all  diluvian ; 
and,  from  its  outline  seen  from  a  distance,  —  that  is, 
as  it  comes  in  a  sweep  from  the  Amanus  mountains, 
without  being  a  spur  of  them,  —  that  some  great  con- 
vulsion had  caused  a  mountain  slip ;  the  debris  of 
which  constituted  such  a  mass,  that  it  blocked  the 
original  channel  of  the  Orontes,  and  possibly  formed 
a  great  lake ;  in  bursting  it,  the  water  forced  a  new 
passage  behind  the  isolated  mountain  just  mentioned. 
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After  another  torrent,  the  Kutchuk  Kara  Cha'i,  or 
Little  Black  River,  and  another  similar  ridge, 
we  came  to  a  beautiful  level  tract  of  land,  ap- 
parently the  drained  lake,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  diluvial  ridge  into  which  the  Orontes,  after 
winding  through  the  plain,  cuts  deeply  at  one  place, 
making  it  a  cliff,  almost  perpendicular,  but  evidently 
composed  of  boulders  and  rubbish,  and  showing 
proofs  of  subsidence,  consequent  on  the  sudden  dis- 
ruption of  the  gorge,  when  the  drainage  of  the 
supposed  lake  converted  it  to  a  fine  fertile  plain. 
These  ridges  were  in  a  wild  state,  without  any  cul- 
tivation, but  covered  with  dwarf  shrubs,  the  box 
and  broom,  in  great  abundance ;  the  latter  scenting 
the  air,  its  profusion  of  yellow  blossom  mingling  with 
other  flowers  in  great  variety. 

Descending  by  sloping  plains  and  cornfields  from 
the  ridge,  we  came  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  here 
very  tortuous,  near  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  bridge. 
The  current  is  exceedingly  rapid;  so  that  even  a 
steamer  could  scarcely  overcome  it :  not  so  much 
from  its  rapidity,  as  from  the  great  fall  it  has  here  ; 
while  the  frequent  tourhillons  show  that  there  are 
rocks  beneath  the  surface,  which  might  impede  navi- 
gation, though  the  water  is  very  deep.  On  the 
opposite  side,  or  left  bank,  a  clear  stream  falls  into 
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the  river ;  from  whose  turbid  waters  it  keeps  itself 
distinct  for  a  considerable  distance.  Crossing  a  neck 
of  fertile  laud  in  gardens,  we  in  a  few  minutes  ar- 
rived at  another  bend  of  the  Orontcs,  where  there  is  a 
ferry.  On  the  other  side  we  ascended  a  fine  slope 
with  a  rich  red  soil. 

The  entrances  of  two  grottos  or  caverns  on  the 
summit  of  a  gentle  hill,  induced  us  to  stop  to  examine 
them.  One  was  found  to  be  a  vaulted  passage  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  descending  rapidly;  but  it  was 
choked  with  rubbish  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  other  w^as  much  larger;  the  sides  cut  very 
evenly,  but  a  little  "  roughed,"  to  receive  stucco. 
It  also,  was  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  briars. 

Five  minutes  after  leaving  these  apertures,  about 
which  our  guides  could  tell  nothing,  we  came  to  the 
head  of  a  ravine,  suddenly  breaking  away  to  the 
right  from  the  plateau,  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  Orontes ;  to  which  we  had  arrived  by  a  gentle 
ascent.  The  level  ground  stretches  away  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  eastward,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  a  craggy,  precipitous  ridge  600  or 
800  feet  higher,  but  declining  towards  Antioch.  The 
ravine  turns  at  right  angles  from  one  higher  up 
in  the  mountains,  while  below  us  it  widened  to  a 
pretty  little  valley.     At  the  gap  in  the  ridge,  where 
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it  turns,  a  great  fall  of  stones,  or  land-  slip,  seems 
to  have  blocked  up  the  passage,  at  some  remote 
period.  Among  these  confused  masses  of  rock,  water 
gushes  out  in  many  little  streams  and  falls,  turning 
several  flour-mills.  They  unite  below  to  form  two 
beautiful  cascades,  rivalling  those  of  Tivoli,  with  the 
additional  merit  of  having  been  entirely  made  by 
nature. 

This  is  called  by  some,  the  Beit  el  Ma,  or 
"  House  of  AVater,"  Ma  being  a  corruption  of  viaya, 
water;  but  Jusef  says  it  is  Beit  el  Mai,  or 
«  House  of  Money."  (?) 

It  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  famous 
fountains  and  gardens  of  Daphne ;  and  the  beauty 
and  abundance  of  the  delicious  streams  might  well 
justify  the  assumption,  confirmed  by  the  position 
and  distance  on  the  road  from  Laodicea  to  Antioch. 
The  Daphne  laurel,  however,  which  formed  the 
groves,  is  not  now  found  here  ;  though  it  grows  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance  not  far  off,  on  Mount  Casius. 
The  last  we  saw  was  on  the  road  a  short  time  after 
leaving  Swediah.  If  it  is  difficult  to  extirpate  a  race 
of  men  or  a  language,  it  must  be  more  so  to  eradi- 
cate and  utterly  destroy  an  indigenous  tree  or  shrub. 
This  is,  however,  but  negative  proof  against  the 
identity  of  this  beautiful  spot  with  the  groves  of 
classic  celebrity.    The  absence  of  the  trees  may  only 
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show  that  this  is  not  a  congenial  soil  or  natural 
habitat ;  but  the  j  may  have  been  planted  to  form  the 
groves,  and,  being  no  longer  fostered  by  art,  have 
faded  away ;  or  they  very  probably  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  early  Christians  of  Antioch,  in  their 
hatred  of  paganism,  as  surmised  by  Irby  and  INIangles. 
At  all  events,  this  is  a  delightful  spot,  and  might  well 
have  been  selected  for  the  abode  of  luxury.  We  ac- 
cepted it,  in  conjunction  with  its  delicious  water  and 
the  appetite  wherewith  we  were  unmistakably  pro- 
vided, to  make  an  admirable  breakfast  on  the  good 
things  which  Dr.  Yates'  kind  servants  had  procured 
for  us.  We  were  watched,  with  no  small  appearance 
of  interest,  during  this  important  operation,  by  two 
jolly,  white-bearded  millers,  brothers,  with  their 
numerous  progeny,  all  Ansairi;  extremely  good- 
natured  fellows,  and  proud  of  their  beautiful 
streams,  which  they  vaunted  above  all  waters,  and 
asked  us  if  we  could  show  such  in  England. 

At  3.15  we  resumed  our  road  towards  Antioch; 
or  rather  Ave  struck  into  that  from  Latakia.  In 
several  places  remains  of  a  pavement  were  passed ; 
remnants  of  the  times  of  the  Crusaders,  when 
Antioch  had  regained  a  short-lived  return  of  pro- 
sperity. Many  groups  of  men  and  women  were  met, 
returning  with  heavy  hearts  from  Antioch  ;  whither 
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they  had  accompanied  sons,  brothers,  or  lovers,  taken 
for  the  Nizam,  or  regular  army.  We  arrived  at  that 
withered  "  Queen  of  the  East "  at  five  p.m.  ;  and 
found  the  tents  already  pitched  on  a  fine  green 
sward  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  close  to  a  ruined 
palace  and  barracks  built  by  Ibrahim  Pacha.  We 
had  picturesque  objects  in  front;  the  river  with 
immense  water-wheels,  the  old  Roman  bridge,  the 
modern  miserable  city  with  its  ruined  walls ;  the 
ancient  walls  and  battlements  pursuing  the  outline 
of  the  rugged  mountain  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  in 
utter  disregard  of  crag  or  ravine ;  in  the  distance 
a  part  of  the  Amanus  range,  with  a  fine  conical 
mountain,  claiming  pre-eminence. 

The  ancient  city  must  have  covered  some  of  the 
secondary  hills  enclosed  within  the  walls,  or  it  could 
not  have  contained  the  population  said  to  have  in- 
habited it.  The  houses  must  have  been  perched  one 
above  another,  in  the  same  way  that  we  see  in  modern 
Greek  towns,  as  in  the  island  of  Syra,  and  others. 

It  was  a  prodigious  work,  constructing  the  walls 
on  such  an  irregular,  serrated  ridge.  At  the  extre- 
mities they  descend  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain, 
by  steps  as  it  were,  at  either  end  of  the  town,  to 
meet  the  river.  We  had  no  time  for  the  laborious 
ascent  to  examine  them,  and  were  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  wonderino;  from  below. 
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One  feels  surprised  that  so  few  vestiges  are  found 
marking  the  different  eras  of  renown  of  this  ancient 
city.  This  may,  however,  be  accounted  for  in  a 
degree  by  its  importance  in  all  tunes,  which  drew 
upon  it  frequent  attacks  and  a  proportionate  measure 
of  destruction.  Nevertheless,  it  is  rash  to  hazard  an 
assertion  that  there  are  no  such  remains,  since  few 
travellers,  if  any,  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  of 
making  the  necessary  researches;  partly  owing  to 
the  obstacles  which  would  be  thrown  in  their  way 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turks,  and  much,  as  with 
ourselves,  in  consequence  of  the  short  period  of  their 
stay  at  Antioch. 

Sunday,  13th.  We  struck  our  tent,  which  was 
drenched  with  dew,  at  9.15  a.m.  ;  and,  sending  the 
mules  on  with  the  luggage,  we  rode  through  the 
town,  which  merited  a  more  careful  examination, 
considering  the  many  periods  in  which  it  has  been  of 
great  liistorical  importance  ;  to  Christians  especially 
Antioch  will  ever  be  deeply  interesting,  from  the 
supposition  of  their  having  first  assumed  that  desig- 
nation in  this  city.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  in 
this  city  ordination  was  instituted,  separating  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  from  the  care  of  the  bodily 
sustenance  of  the  poor.     (Acts  vi.  5.) 

In  such  a  superficial  view,  however,  which  our 
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-very  short  time  permitted,  there  was  very  little  to 
be  observed  of  importance,  except  the  narrowness  of 
the  streets  in  the  part  which  is  usually  the  broadest 
in  other  towns,  namely  the  middle.  It  is  true  that 
vehicles  of  any  kind  are  utterly  unknown  here; 
the  space  allotted  to  equestrians  is  not  wide  enough 
even  for  two  donkeys  to  pass  each  other ;  being  no 
more  than  about  three  feet.  It  is  in  fact  little 
better  than  a  gutter  sunk  about  the  same  depth 
below  the  broader  trottoirs  on  either  side,  against 
which  your  feet  strike  when  riding  along.  On 
meeting  any  person,  also  on  horseback,  which  was 
frequently  the  case  with  us,  as  it  was  market  day, 
one  is  obliged  to  turn  up  the  nearest  cross-street. 
When  a  string  of  laden  mules  were  encountered, 
dire  was  the  confusion,  and  very  slow  our  progress. 
We  were,  of  course,  objects  of  great  curiosity  ;  but 
although,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  usages  of  the  place, 
we  caused  much  obstruction,  we  met  with  no  in- 
civility. 

From  the  very  vague  information  procurable,  the 
population  is  20,000  Turks,  600  Christians,  and 
400  Jews.  This,  however,  is  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Neale's  estimate;  which  he  gives  as  17,000  souls 
after  the  cholera  of  1848;  of  which  14,000  were 
Turks,  1500  Ansairi,  and  1500  Christians.  He 
resided  eight  months  in  the  city ;  and  of  course  had 
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better  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  than  a  passing 
traveller.  But  it  is  at  all  times  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  population  of  a  Turkish  town.  Even 
the  officials  can  hardly  know  it ;  for,  although  the 
number  of  men  may  be  ascertained,  "  every  man's 
house  is  his  castle "  even  more  than  in  England, 
owing  to  the  seclusion  of  the  women's  apartments, 
wliich  are  always  held  sacred ;  therefore  the  number 
of  inmates  cannot  be  known.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  discrepancy  is  greater  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  Christians  than  of  Turks ;  but  my  in- 
formant was  a  Christian,  who  perhaps  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

The  fine  old  Roman  bridge  is  so  low,  that  I 
should  imagine  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the 
banks,  must  have  become  very  much  raised  by  de- 
posits during  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  since  it 
was  built.  It  shows  marks  of  frequent  repair  —  a 
very  uncommon  thing  in  Turkey ;  but  it  must  have 
been  admirably  built  originally,  to  have  withstood 
so  turbulent  a  river.  It  has  the  remains  of  some 
structure  in  the  middle,  as  if  for  the  purposes  of 
defence. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Orontes  we  entered  at 
once  on  the  wide  and  nearly  desert  plain  of  Antioch ; 
for  though  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  watered,  patches 
of  cultivation  were  rare.      The  pasturage  seemed 
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excellent  on  this  extensive  plain;  and  large  flocks  of 
cattle  were  luxuriating  in  it.  One  of  the  little 
streams  which  traverse  it,  bringing  their  tribute 
from  Mount  Amanus  to  the  Orontes,  called  Nahr 
el  Koizo'i,  had  a  bridge  of  four  pointed  arches,  now 
in  ruins. 

The  ride  was  very  tiring,  from  the  excessive  heat 
of  a  cloudless  sun  without  a  breeze.  The  luggage 
mules  suffered  more  than  we  did;  and  we  were 
twice  obliged  to  rest,  when  the  delicious  shade  of 
some  trees  proved  too  inviting  to  be  resisted.  At 
four  o'clock  we  passed  the  khan  where  some  sol- 
diers are  stationed  for  the  protection  of  travellers, 
as  the  road  is  said  to  be  unsafe ;  but  if  report  speak 
truly  in  Antioch,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt 
which  is  most  to  be  feared,  the  chance  of  robbers  on 
the  road,  or  those  who  are  stationary  by  authority. 
If  we  had  stayed  to  examine  the  antiquities  of 
Antioch  we  must  have  slept  here  under  this  very 
questionable  protection.  As  there  were  still  a 
couple  of  hours  for  travelling,  we  preferred  to  push 
on,  though  tired,  and  so  pass  these  worthies  by 
daylight. 

The  ascent  of  the  mountains  began  here.  On  the 
left  we  saw  a  ruined  and  very  picturesque  castle, 
in  the  most  romantic  glen  that  can  be  conceived. 
It  was  perched  on  the  extremity  of  an  isolated  crag. 
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Mr.  Ainsworth  suggests  the  probability  of  its  being 
a  castle  noticed  in  the  Mecca  Itinerary,  as  built  by 
Ibn  Abi  Daoud,  in  the  time  of  the  IChalif  Vasili. 
Tradition  speaks  of  a  famous  robber  chief,  who  made 
this  castle  his  stronghold.  To  have  examined  it  we 
must  have  taken  an  escort  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
khan.  Of  the  two  evils  we  chose  the  less,  that  is, 
to  pass  it. 

On  the  right  was  the  Lake  of  Antioch ;  a  large 
sheet  of  water  ^,  through  which  a  small  river  passes 
to  join  the  Orontes.  As  it  lies  in  an  extensive 
plain,  the  depth  cannot  be  great ;  which  is  proved  by 
its  varying  dimensions  according  to  the  season.  It 
is  famous  for  fish.  The  plain  spreads  out  in  the 
direction  from  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  with  very  tender  tones  of  green,  and  broad 
shadows  of  clouds  resting  on  it ;  a  subject  which 
Copley  Fielding  knew  so  well  how  to  treat.  The 
road  ascending  gradually,  became  rugged,  winding 
among  ravines.  It  was  formerly  paved ;  but  the 
greater  part  is  now  so  dilapidated,  that,  when  found, 
it  is  to  be  avoided. 

At  a  sharp  turn  we  met  a  large  party  of  Ansairi, 
mounted  and   armed   to   the   teeth.      They  had  a 

*  The  remains  possibly  of  the  lake  I  have  supposed  was 
formed  by  tiie  landslip.     See  page  242. 
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very  gallant  appearance ;  but  there  was  no  time  for 
inspection,  as  they  came  upon  us  suddenly,  and 
dashed  past  down  the  valley. 

At  the  summit  of  the  pass — the  Amanian  gates 
—  the  road  from  Aleppo  joins  that  from  Antioch, 
having  crossed  higher  ground. 

Descending  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  we 
arrived  at  Beilan  ;  which  now  gives  its  name  to  the 
pass.  At  7. 15  we  were  very  glad  to  spread  our 
carpets  in  the  verandah  of  the  house  of  Hadgi  Jacoub, 
the  dragoman  of  the  British  vice-consul  at  Skanderun. 
It  was  rather  an  open,  common  hall  on  the  first-floor, 
in  the  middle  of  the  house,  with  the  staircase  leading 
to  it ;  yet  was  it  preferable  to  the  beds  our  host 
kindly  spread  for  us  in  the  only  room ;  which  we 
must  have  shared  with  a  numerous  family,  in 
addition  to  the  large  families  of  smaller  creatures, 
lodged  and  fed  upon  each  individual,  and  always 
ready  to  send  large  colonies  to  any  unoccupied 
territory. 

The  family  bedroom  was,  however,  the  best  part  of 
the  house  ;  ours  was  in  an  intermediate  condition,  as 
to  its  floor  especially,  which  was  yawning  with  rents 
and  chinks  and  rotten  planks ;  while  the  room  at 
the  other  end  of  the  building  was  in  a  further  stage 
of    decay,    the   greater   part   of  the   floor    having 
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migrated  to  the  regions  below,  occupied  by  the 
cattle.  We  slept  well,  though  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind 
durino;  the  night. 

Our  anxiety  was  to  time  our  arrival  at  Skanderun 
with  that  of  the  steamer  the  "  Grand  Turk ; "  in  which 
we  intended  to  take  passage  to  Tersus  or  Tarsus, 
our  first  point  in  the  proposed  journey  in  Cilicia. 
The  clmiate  of  Skanderiin  is  considered  to  be  so 
deadly,  that  we  intended  to  remain  in  our  present 
healthy  position  till  the  moment  of  departure. 
The  15th  was  the  regular  day;  but  M.  Janfredy 
said  the  captain  was  very  likely  to  anticipate  it. 
A  courier  was  therefore  sent  at  dawn  of  day  to  the 
British  vice-consul  to  obtain  information.  In  the 
meantime  we  wandered  about  the  town  of  Beilan. 
At  the  upper  part  the  houses  are  built  in  clusters, 
on  the  projections  of  the  ravines  or  valley,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  base  of  one  house  seems  to  be 
resting  on  the  roof  of  the  one  below,  owing  to  the 
excessive  steepness  of  the  ground.  The  rugged  sides 
of  the  mountain  behind  are  so  totally  devoid  of 
verdure,  as  if  recently  peeled,  that  they  had  a  very 
unsightly  appearance ;  and  were  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  sylvan  honours  of  the  other  eminences  of 
this  mountain  range.  The  houses  in  the  upper 
parts  are  of  the  poorest  description ;  but  lower  down 
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the  valley  there  is  an  improvement  both  in  appear- 
ance and  situation.  Some  of  them  are  very  prettily 
grouped. 

The  population  of  Beilan  consists  chiefly  of 
Turks  and  Armenians;  the  latter  greatly  predomi- 
nating. The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by 
aqueducts ;  of  which  one,  a  little  above  it,  crossing 
the  valley  with  two  ranges  of  arches,  is  very 
picturesque.  The  architect  evidently  had  sym- 
metry in  his  general  intentions ;  but  the  position 
and  form  of  all  the  arches  are  slightly  varied. 

On  the  road  we  met  an  Englishman  on  horse- 
back, well  armed ;  who,  as  is  the  fashion  with  some 
of  our  countrymen,  would  have  passed  without 
speaking ;  but  I  accosted  him,  and  inquired  about 
the  steamer.  He  answered  briefly,  that  the  vice- 
consul  had  sent  a  written  answer,  which  ought 
to  have  arrived  long  ago,  to  the  effect  that  in  all 
probability  the  "  Grand  Turk  "  would  not  stop  there 
this  trip.  Astounded  at  this  intelligence  —  a  re- 
petition of  our  ill-luck  at  Rhodes  —  we  mounted 
our  horses,  directing  Jusef  to  pack  up  and  follow 
us  to  Skanderun;  whither  we  pushed  on  as  fast 
as  hard-trotting  horses  and  a  steep,  bad,  descend- 
ing road  would  allow. 

The  ride  was,  however,  very  beautiful ;  the  moun- 
tains again  were  covered  with  verdure  and  wood. 
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We  passed  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise  in  bales, 
lying  on  a  fine  sward  by  the  road-side ;  where  the 
camels,  horses,  and  their  wilder-looking  drivers 
were  resting,  as  is  customary  in  beginning  a 
march.  They  had  come  this  short  distance  on  the 
road  to  Aleppo  from  Skanderun,  in  order  to  re- 
adjust the  burdens,  only  temporarily  laden  at  first. 

On  arriving  at  the  commencement  of  the  wide 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  all  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  vanished,  and  we  entered  a  pestilential 
swamp,  becoming  worse  at  every  step,  till  at  last 
there  was  but  a  narrow  causeway  over  the  noisome 
marsh  ;  and  even  this,  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
way,  was  broken  and  impassable  in  many  places,  and 
our  horses  stirred  up  the  fetid  water,  which  almost 
surrounded  some  of  the  miserable  houses,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  must  frequently  be  overflowed  by  it. 

The  British  vice-consul's  residence  is  on  a  strip 
of  terra  firma ;  the  beach  of  shingle  thrown  up  by 
the  sea,  and  encroaching  on  it,  as  they  say  here. 

Mr.  Neale,  the  vice-consul,  received  us  very 
courteously,  and  offered  such  limited  accommodation 
as  his  house,  with  a  disbanded  establishment,  could 
afford.  A  palace  should  not  tempt  a  rational  being 
to  stay  in  such  a  place.  He  confirmed  the  bad 
news  we  had  previously  heard,  that  the  master 
of  the  "  Grand  Turk "  would  profit  by  the   great 
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numbers  of  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem  this  year  to  take 
a  large  cargo  of  them  straight  to  Smyrna,  without 
touching  at  his  usual  places.  This  is  excessively  bad 
policy,  as  such  irregularity  must  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  all  confidence ;  for  merchants  will  not 
suffer  such  inconvenience.  To  us  it  was  a  third, 
and  a  very  grievous  disappointment. 

In  the  evening  we  discussed  the  only  two  alter- 
natives remaining  for  prosecuting  the  journey  to 
Cilicia.  The  first  was  to  go  by  land  round  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Skanderun  or  Alexandretta,  and 
by  the  Kurd  Mountains,  to  Adana.  The  other  was 
to  hire  a  small  vessel  to  convey  us  to  Mersyn,  the 
port  of  Tersus.  In  either  case,  we  should  have  had 
five  days'  quarantine  to  pass  in  a  miserable  manner. 

The  land  route  has  always  been  much  infested  by 
robbers  ;  the  principal  of  whom,  the  Kurd  chief,  who 
resides  at  Bayas,  has  lately  been  showing  symptoms 
of  reform,  especially  in  the  late  Aleppo  affair,  in 
which  he  took  no  part.  He  has  also  always  kept 
good  faith  with  Mr.  Neale, —  a  recommendation  from 
whom  would  have  ensured  safety ;  but  he  was  not 
now  in  Bayas,  and  the  Pacha  of  Adana,  was  also 
absent,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Khalil  Pacha,  the  governor  of  Smyrna.  Moreover, 
our   consul   at  Tersus,  Mr.  Clapperton,    to  whom 
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also  I  had  a  letter,  was  at  that  moment  away 
from  his  head  quarters ;  and  Mr.  Neale,  the  vice- 
consul  here,  was  about  to  quit  his  post  on  leave  of 
absence. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  four  functionaries  on 
whom  alone  we  could  rely  for  protection  should  be 
away  at  this  precise  time,  leaving  the  wild  Kurds 
without  control.  In  addition  to  this,  by  taking  that 
route,  we  should  have  had  to  pass  over  a  great  deal 
of  low  and  unhealthy  ground  ;  and  though  the  bad 
season  had  not  yet  arrived,  it  may  at  all  times  be 
pronounced  indifferent  in  these  regions. 

We  were  already  so  late  in  the  season,  that  only 
half  of  April,  and  perhaps  the  first  week  in  May, 
could  be  with  safety  devoted  to  the  low  countries 
of  Cilicia  Campestris,  which  are,  after  that  period, 
as  deadly  as  the  marshes  of  Skanderun.  Half  that 
time,  with  the  five  days'  quarantine,  would  be  con- 
sumed in  the  journey  to  Tersias ;  whence  our  little 
operations  were  to  commence.  For  my  intention, 
after  examining  the  ruins  of  that  city,  and  visiting 
the  Cilician  gates  from  motives  of  curiosity  only,  as 
they  have  already  been  examined  and  well  described 
by  General  Chesney,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  others, 
was  to  explore  a  part  of  Cilicia  Trachaia,  which 
being  mountainous,  is  more  healthy. 

VOL.  II.  8 
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The  voyage  to  Mersjn  would  also  have  been  a 
very  doubtful  affair.  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances it  would  have  taken  nearly  as  much  time 
as  by  land.  Only  one  suitable  vessel  was  lying  in 
the  roads ;  consequently  a  high  price  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, if  even  it  would  have  suited  the  reis  to  have 
made  that  voyage  —  in  all  likelihood  a  long  and 
tedious  one  —  against  the  prevalent  north-west 
winds. 

Therefore  having  only  the  time  that  would  have 
been  barely  sufficient  to  perform  the  journey,  if  the 
steamer  had  not  failed  us,  a  sailing-vessel,  with  a 
strong  chance  of  a  foul  wind,  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  We  considered  the  matter  during  half  the 
night ;  but  remitted  until  the  morning  the  decision  as 
to  whether  we  should  attempt  the  land  journey,  or 
return  by  land  to  Beriit.  However,  an  unforeseen 
circumstance  took  it  out  of  our  hands.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  Mr.  Neale  came  to  my  bedroom,  and  told 
me  that  a  steamer  had  just  anchored  in  the  harbour; 
but  whence  she  came,  or  whither  bound,  he  knew  not. 

April  15 fh.  At  daylight  we  were  on  the  look- 
out ;  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  screw-steamer  at 
anchor ;  as  ugly  a  looking  craft  as  ever  I  saw.  Our 
patience  had  to  be  taxed  for  several  hours,  as  no  one 
seemed  to  be  moving  on  board ;  and  we  watched  in 
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v;iiu  for  a  boat,  or  signs  of  nationality  in  tlie  way  of 
a  flag,  tliougli  the  consul  had  hoisted  his  colours 
early.  At  nine  o'clock  the  master  of  the  vessel 
came  on  shore,  and  announced  himself  to  be  the 
first  representative  of  the  Liverpool  and  Constan- 
tinople screw-line,  just  established  to  ply  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria ;  and  he  had  touched 
here  on  his  way  to  Berut.  This  decided  me  to  re- 
turn there  with  him ;  as  in  any  case  there  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  sufficient  time  for  the 
journey ;  it  Avas  therefore  a  fortunate  occurrence. 
The  muleteers,  who  had  been  impatiently  waiting 
under  our  windows  for  orders,  were  now  discharged. 

How  I  regretted  not  having  stayed  longer  at 
Seleucia  and  at  Antloch,  and  lingered  anywhere  in 
the  beautiful  scenery,  which  is  a  little  paradise  at 
this  time  of  the  year !  I  Avould  have  gone  back  by 
land,  had  it  not  been  too  long  a  journey  to  have 
ridden  by  the  same  road  to  Berut. 

If  we  had  even  the  slightest  faith  in  omens,  one 
might  Avell  believe  the  Fates  were  opposed  to  our 
travelling  in  Asia  Minor.  First,  we  Avere  beaten 
back  by  the  robbers  being  in  possession  of  Lycia. 
Then  at  Rhodes,  when  we  Avere  fully  prepared  for 
making  a  descent  on  Cilicia,  Ave  Avere  frustrated  by 
the  failure  of  the  regular  steamer,  Avhich  had  never 
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been  found  wanting  hitherto.  Again  a  third  time, 
when  we  were  nearly  on  the  threshold  of  the 
looked-for  land,  a  second  failure  rendered  all  our 
schemes  abortive.  We  might  well  say  with  the 
Turks,  ''  Kismet !  — It  is  our  destiny  !  "  Truly 
"  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes." 

Scanderoon,  Alexandretta,  or  Iskanderun,  as  it  is 
variously  spelt,  has  not,  properly  speaking,  a  har- 
bour, but  nearly  an  open  roadstead  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  being  an  anchorage  pro- 
tected against  the  bad  weather  of  the  outside  by  a 
point  of  land;  but  the  prevalent  wind  from  the  south- 
west, blowing  right  up  the  gulf,  rarely  "  comes 
home." 

The  worst  that  can  happen  is  the  reverse  of  what 
sailors  usually  fear;  namely,  ships  are  sometimes 
blown  to  sea  from  their  anchors  by  the  furious  gusts 
of  wind  coming  down  suddenly  through  valleys  of 
the  Amanus  range ;  such  as  we  experienced  during 
the  night  we  slept  at  Beilan. 

The  difficulty  of  access  to  the  port  on  the  land 
side  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  Skanderun, 
as  everything  has  to  be  brought  on  camels  or  mules 
from  Aleppo  over  the  high  mountain  pass  of 
Beilan. 

Still  this  might  do  in  Turkey  (the  very  antipodes 
of  Manchester   and    Liverpool),    where  the   value 
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of  time  is  not  known.  No  more  incomprehensible 
paradox  could  be  thrown  at  a  Turk,  than  to  assure 
him  that  "time  is  money."  The  bane  of  this  place 
is  its  dreadful  climate,  which  is  almost  certain  death 
during  the  summer  months  ;  and  bad  enough  all 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Colonel  Rose  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life 
after  landing  here,  to  examine  the  drainage,  with 
two  English  gentlemen  ;  one  of  whom,  a  Mr.  Cox, 
we  knew  at  Constantinople.  He  and  the  other 
Englishman  died  from  the  fevers  caught  during:  a 
very  short  sojourn  here.  Colonel  Rose  suffered  all 
but  death. 

This  unhealthiness  Is  owing  to  a  stream  or 
fountain,  which  overflows  the  low  land  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  The  mere  sea-beach  is  dry,  but 
the  tract  within  is,  for  many  miles,  a  pestilential 
swamp,  in  which  not  only  water,  but  the  air 
stagnates ;  the  former  owing,  to  the  lowness  of 
what  appears  to  be  land,  with  reference  to  the  sea 
level ;  and  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  gulf 
being  a  cul-de-sac,  closed  by  a  high  mountain  range ; 
so  that  the  strongest  breezes  from  the  westward 
lose  their  force  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the 
extremity.  The  only  circulation  is  caused  by  the 
occasional    and    partial   gusts   from   the   mountain 
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ravines ;  which  come  down  with  great  fury,  but 
are  soon  paralysed  on  reaching  this  region  of 
stagnation. 

The  formation  of  the  wide  plain,  stretching  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  Avould  be  a  curious 
subject  for  inquiry.  It  would  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  the  united  action  of  the  silt  brought  by  the 
torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  of  the  shingle 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
natural  result  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  land.  This,  however,  judging 
by  eye  of  its  appearance,  is  very  nearly  a  dead 
level ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
water,  that  neither  nature  nor  art  are  able  to 
throw  off.  The  office  of  the  sea  appears  to  be 
reduced  to  raising  a  beach  of  shingle ;  which  the 
position  of  the  old  Levant  factory,  a  substantial 
building,  though  in  ruins,  would  show  to  be 
advancing  seawards,  without  gaining  any  accession 
of  breadth  or  elevation.  The  present  vice-consular 
residence  is  built  upon  it  —  the  only  dry  land ; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  the  agents  of  the  Levant 
Company  would  have  chosen  a  similar  location.  If 
so,  a  great  change  must  have  taken  place,  though 
imperceptibly  ;  for  "  it  now  stands  exactly  m  the 
centre  of  an  inaccessible  marsh,  with  only  a  thread 
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of  rising  ground  from  the  gateway  to  the  beach," 
according  to  Mr.  Keale.^  I  was  there  too  short  a 
time  to  be  able  to  make  any  observations  which 
mioht  lead  to  an  explanation  of  these  anomalies. 
The  vice-consul  informed  me,  that  a  great  attempt 
was  made  to  drain  the  marshes  when  Ibrahim 
Pacha  was  in  possession  of  the  country.  He  em- 
ployed an  Italian,  Signor  jSIartinelli,  to  cut  a  canal, 
Avhich  did  a  great  deal  towards  this  object  ;  but 
the  sluices  having  been  since  neglected,  stagnation 
has  resumed  its  empire. 

The  vice-consul  has  made  attempts  to  urge  the 
Turkish  government  to  restore  the  drains ;  but,  as 
usual,  interminable  delays  are  expressed  in  the  ever- 
lasting word  "  Bakallam, — We  shall  see,"  and  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  inherent  tendency  of  the 
Turks  to  refer  everything  to  "Kismet  —  Destiny." 
Perhaps  the  Turk,  with  the  quiet  sagacity  which  also 
is  his  characteristic,  may  have  discovered  the  case  to 
irremediable.  The  beach  certainly  appeared  to  me 
be  to  be  higher  than  the  marsh  Avithin  ;  so  that  at  the 
best  the  water  can  only  percolate  slowly  through  it. 

If  I  was  rightly  informed,  that  the  water  causing 
this  wide  mischief  is  derived  from  springs  at  the 

'  Brother  of  the  vice-consul. 

s  4 
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base  of  the  mountain,  the  case  is  partially  ana- 
logous to  that  of  Makri,  the  ancient  Telmessus, 
on  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  spoken 
of  in  Voh  I.  page  112.;  with  the  ditference,  that 
there  the  land  has  gradually  become  lowered  by 
volcanic  subsidence.  But  the  means  there  proposed 
to  carry  off  the  water,  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
perpendicular  rocks  at  the  sea  level,  might  be 
equally  applicable  for  getting  rid  of  the  enemy 
here,  and  thus  draining  the  marshes  in  as  far  as 
those  sources  are  concerned;  namely,  by  enclosing 
the  fountains  with  a  strong  Avail  carried  to  a  suf- 
ficient height  to  give  the  necessary  fall  to  a  conduit 
which  should  convey  the  water  to  the  sea,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  disperse  over  the  low  land.  There 
was  a  similar  case  in  the  Island  of  Mytilene, 
though  not  near  the  sea ;  where  a  fountain,  which 
might  have  been  the  agent  of  great  fertility,  was 
allowed  to  convert  fine  level  ground  into  an  un- 
healthy swamp.  Instances  are  frequent  of  streams 
gushing  out  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  as  at  Nahr 
Ibrahim  and  Akura  in  the  Lebanon  mountains. 
(See  above). 

The  sallow,  squalid  appearance  of  the  natives, 
who  are  obliged,  from  their  occupations  with  the 
shipping,  to  remain  here,  show  the  powerful  effects 
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of  the  malaria  which  has  been  fatal  to  so  many 
foreigners,  and  especially  to  Englishmen.  Some, 
however,  whose  strength  of  constitution  has  enabled 
them  to  make  a  compromise  with  the  enemy  by 
establishing  a  good,  solid,  intermittent  fever,  become 
exempt  from  the  more  deadly  remittent,  and  may 
live,  as  is  the  case  with  the  African  fever. 

]Mr.  Neale,  the  British  vice-consul,  has  been  here 
nine  years  ;  having  effected  the  arrangement  at  the 
expense  of  a  broken  constitution ;  which  he  hopes 
now  to  repair  in  England,  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence.  He  had  agreed  for  his  passage  with  the 
master  of  a  little  schooner  about  to  sail ;  but  the 
unlooked-for  chance  of  a  screw-steamer  touching 
here,  and  bound  for  Liverpool,  was  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  the  master  very  liberally  cancelled 
the  agreement. 

"We  all  embarked  at  sunset.  The  masters  from  all 
the  vessels  In  the  roadstead  attended  us,  and  kindly 
sent  their  boats  to  embark  the  luggage  ;  a  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Neale  which  showed  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held. 

One  of  the  schooners,  glorying  in  the  possession 
of  two  small  guns,  fired  a  salute  In  honour  of  him. 
The  master  thereof  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise 
to  me  for  its  having  been  fired  more  slowly  than 
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I  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  such  things 
done  on  board  of  a  man-of-war.  I  set  his  mind  at 
ease,  by  assuring  him  that,  although  slow,  it  was 
fired  with  great  regularity  ;  so  that,  in  that  respect, 
his  schooner's  salute  was  equal  to  that  of  a  first-rate. 
A  great  number  of  natives  also  were  waiting  to 
wish  the  vice-consul  a  good  voyage ;  one,  a  very 
fine  old  man,  Kurt-Ali,  the  chief  of  the  camel- 
drivers,  embraced  him  very  affectionately. 

Indeed,  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  our  vice- 
consul  had  won  the  good  will  of  all.  On  his  part 
he  bore  testimony  to  the  universal  good  conduct 
and  excellent  feeling  he  had  found  in  every  one 
during  his  long  stay  among  them.  Especially  he 
declared,  that,  in  all  cases  of  dispute  or  difficulty, 
he  found  the  masters  of  British  merchant  vessels 
trading  there,  disposed  to  meet  his  wishes  and  en- 
deavours in  the  best  spirit. 

It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
before  alluded  to,  —  namely,  the  difficulty  of  the 
mountain  transit  for  the  merchandise,  the  pestiferous 
climate,  and  the  inconveniences  for  loading  and 
unloading,  —  the  number  of  shipping  has  more  than 
doubled  during  ten  years.  What  might  be  looked 
for  with  such  a  port  as  Seleucia,  if  restored  ? 

The   morning  had  been  rainy;    and  during,  the 
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day,  llea^y  clouds  settled,  or  rather  were  densely 
massed,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  at  a  very- 
low  level,  the  outline  perfectly  defined,  and  nearly 
horizontal  beneath,  clinging  with  extraordinary 
tenacity  to  the  crags  and  ravines.  The  air  was 
uncommonly  stagnant  and  oppressive ;  of  which  this 
appearance  of  the  wet  blanket  of  clouds  enhanced 
the  effect  on  our  depressed  spirits.  As  if  to  give 
palpable  proof  of  the  density  of  these  clouds,  a  large 
white  bird,  a  stork  or  a  swan,  seemed  to  make 
fruitless  efforts  to  enter  them.  We  could  see  him, 
with  a  good  glass,  coasting  along  for  a  great  distance ; 
sometimes  penetrating  a  little  way,  he  was  half-lost ; 
then,  coming  out,  he  took  a  wide  circuit,  and  tried 
another  place  in  vain.  "We  lost  sight  of  him  from 
distance,  and  not  from  his  having  passed  the  dense 
barrier.  Who  can  tell  the  perplexity  of  that  anx- 
iously persevering  parent  bird?  or  the  watching 
disappointment  of  the  expectant  nestlings  ? 

Towards  tlie  evening  the  mass  began  to  break  up, 
o-ivino-  some  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  the 
spurs  and  deep  ravines,  when  the  partial  breaks  in 
the  clouds  allowed  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
to  pierce  the  gloom  and  gild  them,  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  intense  surrounding  purple  or  deep 
blue-gray. 
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Though  SO  stagnant  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  the 
wind  was  very  strong  against  us  soon  after  we  got 
underway,  and  it  veered  round  to  the  southwards 
as  we  altered  the  course  on  leaving  the  gulf;  and  it 
blew  a  gale  against  us. 

April  I6th.  At  daylight  Gibel  Lebnan,  the 
highest  point  of  the  Lebanon  range,  rose  grandly 
above  a  great  bank  of  clouds,  his  head  crowned  by 
an  eternal  snow-wreath.  "We  had  such  an  offing, 
that  below  the  clouds  no  land  was  visible.  We 
kept  at  the  same  distance  all  the  way,  as  the 
master  had  never  been  along  the  shores ;  which  are 
perfectly  safe  as  to  soundings,  but  very  dangerous 
to  get  embayed  in  with  bad  weather.  The  voyage 
was  unpleasant,  owing  to  the  very  uneasy  motion  of 
the  vessel  in  the  heavy  sea,  and  from  the  noise  of 
the  spindle. 

There  must  be  a  considerable  change  in  style 
before  this  vessel  can  become  a  favourite  for  pas- 
sengers. Our  fare  was  very  homely ;  pea-soup  and 
a  great  mass  of  corned  beef  with  carrots  rather 
surprised  us,  accustomed  as  we  had  been  to  the  ex- 
cellent fable  dlwte,  of  several  courses,  on  board  of 
most  of  the  Levant  steamers ;  and  especially  since  the 
same  charges  were  made.  The  master,  a  very  civil, 
good-natured  person,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
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in  Ills  shirt  sleeves ;  and  the  honours  were  done  at 
the  foot  by  the  mate  ;  a  rough,  old  sailor,  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  trimming  the  coal-bunkers,  and 
his  appetite  was  too  keen  to  allow  him  time  to  wash 
his  hands. 

We  anchored  at  four  p.m.  at  Berut.  The  heavy- 
surf  made  it  as  usual  difficult  to  land.  It  Avould  be 
very  easy  to  make  a  good  boat-harbour  here,  if  nothing 
else  were  attempted,  by  restoring  the  pier,  Avhich  is 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  by  its  being 
raised  above  it,  shelter  would  be  obtained  for  boats 
when  shipping  and  unshipping  cargoes.  The  waves 
now  break  over  and  make  it  very  bad  landing  on 
the  so-called  quay ;  which  is,  moreover,  very  much 
cramped  for  room,  and  can  hardly  be  called  one. 
The  corn  has  frequently  to  be  carried  by  the 
khamals,  or  porters,  wading  up  to  their  middle  with 
great  loads  on  their  heads.  Thus  it  is  frequently 
damaged,  and  much  time  is  lost ;  especially  as  the 
operation  is  stopped  by  only  moderately  bad 
Aveather 

It  is  surprising,  notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, how  steadily  commerce  has  improved  in 
Berut  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  From 
a  miserable  place,  though  with  imposing  walls  and 
fortifications,  it  has  become  the  most  flourishing  com- 
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merclal  town  on  the  coast;  and  from  being  very 
scantly  peopled  at  that  time,  it  is  now  too  small  to 
contain  the  increase.  It  is  said  there  are  as  many 
inhabitants  now  ontside  the  Avails  as  there  are  inside. 
Altogether  they  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
80,000  souls.  The  houses  outside  are  all  sur- 
rounded by  mulberry  gardens,  and  have  a  very 
beautiful  appearance  when  one  approaches  from 
the  sea.  The  rocky  shore  to  the  westward  of  the 
town  is  full  of  little  coves,  which  might  be  made 
use  of.  There  are  proofs  along  this  shore  that  the 
ancients  profited  by  these,  as  there  are  numerous 
foundations  of  large  buildings.  The  sea  has  encroached 
on  and  destroyed  them ;  so  that  their  form  and  uses 
cannot  be  conjectured.  One  especially  must  have 
been  magnificent,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  massive 
extensive  substructions.  Kemaius  of  the  mosaic 
pavements  which  adorned  it  are  crossed  by  the 
present  footpath. 

Nothing  is  done  by  individuals  or  by  government 
for  the  improvement  of  the  place  or  its  natural 
advantages,  which  however,  are  not  great.  "  Nature 
often  helps  those  who  will  not  help  themselves,  to  the 
great  discontent  of  those  who  will,  and  the  unsettling 
of  their  convictions  as  to  the  duty  of  industry."^    It 

^  Shirley  Bj-ooks,  Kussians  of  the  South. 
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cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
that  it  imitates  nature  in  this  respect :  but  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  any  clashing  of  ideas  on  the 
subject ;  for  the  governed  and  the  government  are 
equally  unwilling  to  advance.  What  energy  there 
is,  certainly  is  to  be  found  in  the  indigenous 
population  called  Arabs,  and  especially  among  the 
Maronites.  But  much  as  they  have  to  learn,  perhaps 
they  have  more  to  unlearn.  Like  the  Greeks,  they 
are  devoid  of  the  love  of  truth  and  honesty,  as  is 
manifest  in  all  their  transactions.  They  only  talk 
of  their  virtues  when  they  have  the  mortification 
of  being  detected  in  their  misdeeds,  Spartans  all. 
Debts  and  taxes  they  only  pay  under  the  fear  or 
absolute  pressure  of  punishment.  They  lose  caste 
with  their  fellows  if  their  pay  their  taxes  upon  a 
slight  application  of  the  bastinado.  Instances  have 
been  known  of  debtors  not  only  swearing  to  their 
insolvency  by  everything  that  is  sacred,  bringing 
their  weeping  wives  and  children  to  deprecate  the 
exercise  of  justice,  declaring  on  their  knees  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  when  the 
defaulter  found  that  all  would  not  do,  and  he  had 
received  a  sufficient  number  of  strokes  of  the 
bastinado,  to  save  his  credit  for  obstinacy  he  pulled 
out   three   times  the   amount  of  his  debt  in  a-old. 
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A  generation,  however,  is  springing  up  from  whom 
better  things  may  be  expected ;  thanks  to  the  unre- 
mitting exertions  of  the  American  missionaries,  who 
it  is  to  be  hoped  instil  the  love  of  truth  as  well  as 
religion  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 

We  had  twelve  days  to  wait  for  the  next  Austrian 
steamer  for  Europe;  but  the  time  was  passed  very 
agreeably  in  Dimetri's  excellent  hotel,  delightfully 
situated  in  the  gardens  to  the  westward  of  the  town; 
and  thanks  to  the  kind  hospitality  of  Mr.  Heald 
and  his  lady. 

Monday,  April  28th,  We  embarked,  and  said 
farewell  to  "  The  East."  Berut,  with  its  beautiful 
environs,  and  the  glorious  Lebanon,  were  decked 
in  gorgeous  array  in  the  setting  sun,  leaving  im- 
pressions on  our  minds  never  to  be  effaced. 
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ON   THE   DESTRUCTION   OF    FORESTS. 

Primeval  Forests.  —  First  Conquests  by  Man.  —  Contrasts.  — 
Denuded  Mountains.  —  Asia  Minor.  —  Lebanon.  —  Greece. 
—  Spain. — France.  —  Egypt.  —  Tlie  Effect  of  Denudation 
upon  the  Soil  and  Fountains.  —  Scarcity  of  Fuel.  —  Ancient 
Palestine. — The  "  Terrible  Wilderness." — Population  of  the 
Sina'itic  Peninsula.  —  The  Amalekites.  —  Aboriginal  Inha- 
bitants.—  The  "One  Primeval  Language." — The  Siirabit 
el  Khadim.  —  The  Remedy.  —  Restoration  of  the  Jews.  — 
The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  the  most  favourable.  —  The  Karaite 
Jews  suitable  Colonists. 

It  is  manifest  that  those  regions,  which  were 
anciently  the  most  fertile  and  also  the  most  populous 
are  now  deserted.  The  long  and  exterminating 
wars,  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their  prosperity, 
have  generally  been  considered  as  sufficient  to  have 
caused  this  desolation.  But  it  is  also  equally 
evident,  that  such  vicissitudes  In  the  human  race 
have  a  parallel  in  the  contemporaneous  history  of 
neighbouring  primeval  forests ;  or,  at  all  events, 
their  present  analogous  condition  may  fairly  lead  to 
such  an  inference. 

VOL*.  II.  T 
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A  consideration  therefore  of  the  contrasts  pre- 
sented by  races  inhabiting  undisturbed  forests,  and 
those  who  have  destroyed  all  around  them,  has  led 
me  to  attach  much  importance  to  their  destruction, 
as  one  among  the  numerous  causes  of  decay  in  the 
human  race  in  the  original  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion, where  the  bounties  of  nature  had  created  such 
a  sense  of  security,  that  the  "  Rejoicing  city  dwelt 
carelessly,  and  said  in  her  heart,  I  am ;  and  there  is 
none  beside  me."  ^ 

All  this  may  be  an  accomplishment  and  part  of  a 
mighty  system  wrought  out  by  simple  means,  though 
designed  by  Him  to  whom  all  means  are  simple. 

We  learn  from  the  researches  of  geologists  into  the 
imperishable  records  of  nature,  that  the  condition  of 
our  planet,  in  ages  far  beyond  the  reach  of  history, 
was  so  warm  and  humid,  as  to  be  favourable  to  a 
prodigious   development  of  vegetable   life.'^      The 

*  Zephaniah,  ii.  15. 

^  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  vege- 
tation of  the  primitive  world,  and  of  the  immense  masses  of 
vegetable  matter  which  were  doubtlessly  accumulated  in  cur- 
rents and  converted  in  a  moist  condition  into  coal,  I  would 
instance  the  Saarbriicker  coal  measures,  where  120  beds  are 
superposed  over  one  another,  exclusive  of  a  great  many  which 
are  less  than  a  foot  in  thickness ;  the  coal  beds  at  Johnstone 
in  Scotland,  and  those  in  the  Creuzot  in  Burgundy,  are  some 
of  them  respectively  thirty  and  fifty  feet  in  thickness ;  whilst 
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earth's  surface  was  then  in  a  transition  state  pre- 
paratory to  its  occupation  by  animated  beings  in  suc- 
cessive types ;  and  subsequently,  through  the  work- 
ings of  a  beneficent  Creator,  to  be  fitted  for  the 
enjoyment  and  happiness  of  a  higher  order  of  beings 
capable  of  appreciating  and  of  returning  praises  and 
thanksgivings  for  such  blessings. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  wrong  to  assume,  that, 
when  the  first  of  that  race,  the  highest  of  the 
creation,  came  to  their  inheritance,  they  had  to 
struggle  with,  and  to  conquer,  at  least  some  part  of 
that  primeval  exuberance. 

They  began  "  in  the  sweat  of  their  face  "  to  clear 
small  portions  of  the  woods,  to  cultivate  the  land, 
that  they  might  "  eat  bread." 

What  a  history  of  toil  is  contained  in  that  simple 
but  awful  passage,  and  what  an  antithesis  to  the  still 
majesty  of  repose  in  the  long  reign  which  preceded 
it !  "  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin." 

The  struggle  has  been  prolonged  by  the  descend- 
ants of  him  on  whom  the  doom  was  pronounced. 

The  strife  has  resembled  that  foretold  between  man 

in  the  forests,  in  our  temperate  zones,  growing  over  a  certain 

area,  would  hardly  suffice,  in  the  space  of  100  years,  to  cover 

it  with  more  than  a  stratum  of  seven  French  lines  in  thickness. 

—  Cosmos,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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and  his  arch-enemy  the  serpent.  From  the  war 
which  has  been  waged,  at  all  times,  against  primeval 
forests  there  has  resulted  a  re-action,  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  the  conquerors. 

But  it  is  also  well  known  that  vast  regions  covered 
with  dense  woods  are  inhabited  by  races  of  men  with 
different  tendencies,  whose  simple  wants  and  low 
energies  have  never  led  them  to  contend  with  their 
rank  enemy  for  the  possession  of  the  soil ;  having 
to  all  appearance  little,  beyond  the  powers  of  loco- 
motion, to  denote  a  higher  state  of  existence  than 
the  groves  among  which  they  are  content  to  Avander, 
and  to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence,  instead  of 
compelling  the  earth  to  yield  fruits  increasing  in 
abundance  with  their  wants ;  as  was  the  case  with 
North  America,  where  scanty  and  improvident 
tribes  have  been,  in  our  day,  replaced  by  millions, 
who  clear  the  forests  and  utilise  the  soil.  These  are 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  Mesopotamians,  though  it 
is  to  be  hoped  with  more  judgment ;  and  many  ages 
must  elapse  before  they  can  be  reduced  to  the  same 
condition.  In  1853  17,000,000  of  cubic  feet  of 
timber  were  exported  from  Quebec ;  yet  it  is  ascer- 
tained, by  government  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  du- 
ration of  the  supply  in  various  districts,  that,  in  the 
Ottawa  Forest  region  alone,  there  was  timber  enough 
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to  feed  the  mills  on  that  noble  river,  at  their  present 
rate  of  consumption,  for  600  years.' 

On  the  other  hand,  most  travellers  have  noticed 
the  almost  treeless  condition  of  eastern  countries^, 
where  the  human  race  had  its  first  seats,  and  where, 
owing:  to  the  favourins;  circumstances  of  the  abund- 
ance  of  natural  advantages  and  the  energy  of  the 
occupants,  both  history  and  monumental  records 
prove  that  population  attained  its  highest  point  of 
numerical  development. 

Thus  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor,  having  perhaps  never  been  very  thickly  peo- 
pled, the  primeval  forests  have  not  been  subdued. 
The  mountains  are  covered  from  the  base  to  the 
smnmit  with  a  dense  clothing  of  chestnut,  oak,  beech, 
pines,  with  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  laurel,  myr- 
tle, ivy,  box,  rhododendron,  cistus.  This  primeval 
belt  stretches  almost  from  the  Archipelago  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  But  of  this  mountain  range,  the  back- 
bone  of    Asia   Minor,   all   travellers   describe   the 


^  A  Vacation  Tour  in  America  and  Canada,  by  C.  Weld, 
p.  102. 

^  "  A  look  of  dryness  and  deadness  is,  as  far  as  I  have  yet 
gone,  the  prevailing?  vice  of  eastern  landscape,  always  exceptinjj 
Broussa."  —  Lord  Carlisle^  p.  124. 
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southern  slopes  as  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  well- 
wooded  northern  side.  "  The  huge  forms  of  these 
hills  are  all  bare  ^"  except  in  some  few  localities  diffi- 
cult to  be  reached ;  as  Kara  Bel  in  Anti-Taurus,  and 
Soghanli  Dagh,  where  Mr.  Hamilton  says  the  last 
of  the  primeval  forests  south  of  the  line  of  the  Black 
Sea  belt  was  sold  by  the  Pacha  of  the  district  to  the 
Russians,  who  use  it  for  their  fortifications  on  the 
frontier. 

I  also  leave  out  of  the  question  the  beautiful 
valleys,  principally  clothed  with  fruit  trees,  which  of 
course  co-exist  with  population  in  proportion  to  it, 
so  that  the  amount  of  the  one  might  almost  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  other. 

There  can,  however,  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  were  originally  covered  with  as  much,  or  more 
luxuriance ;  since  their  southern  aspects  are  more 
favourable  for  vegetation. 

In  the  central  basin  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Garsanitis 
in  Cappadocia,  containing  the  great  salt  lake  of 
Tuz  Goli,  the  country  is  remarkable  for  its  wild 
and  stony  districts  ;  which  are  all  wanting  in  wood, 
though  it  has  fertile  plains. 

The  whole  of  this  province  is  described  as  being 
broken  up  by  a  series  of  volcanic  agencies,    whether 

1  See  Hamilton,  Ainswortb,  Walpole,  War.  Smyth,  and  others. 
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of  very  remote  periods,  or  since  the  historical  era  of 
the  occupation  by  man,  so  as  to  have  been  affected 
in  the  points  under  consideration  ;  that  is,  whether 
its  liills  were  formerly  clothed  by  primeval  forests 
destroyed  by  these  volcanic  changes,  or  by  the  re- 
quu'cments  of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

All  the  hills  and  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smyrna  are  extraordinary  in  their  nakedness,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Bosphorus ; 
and  these  countries  are  comparatively  deserted. 
The  line  of  the  lower  range  of  the  Taurus  has  still 
some  fine  forests;  though  within  reach  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Egyptian  axe,  it  has  been  despoiled,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Lebanon  range  in  Syria. 
Mount  Amanus  still  retains  some  of  its  primeval 
clothing.  "  The  forest  of  his  Carmel "  (Isa.  xxxvii. 
24.),  has  given  place  to  mere  brushwood,  with  some 
few  evergreen  oaks. 

The  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as 
nearly  all  the  islands  of  Greece,  are  bare ;  and  the 
population  is  so  scanty,  as  to  form  a  mockery  of  a 
kingdom. 

The  central  parts  of  Spain  are  almost  converted  to 
a  desert  by  the  destruction  of  her  forests;  the  popu- 
lation is  reduced  in  every  sense ;  and  what  place  has 
that  once  noble  Spain,  among  nations  ? 
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In  France  defrichement,  or  the  grubbing  up  of 
forests,  has  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent 
and  with  very  disastrous  results.  Within  two  cen- 
turies the  extent  of  forest  has  in  that  country  been 
reduced  by  two-thirds ;  the  annual  produce  of  the 
remainder  is  already  one-fifth  below  the  wants  of  the 
population;  and  the  calculations  of  the  illustrious 
Laplace  prove  that,  if  this  extent  of  the  forests  be 
not  restored,  fuel  will  entirely  fail.  The  poor  suffer 
much  by  the  loss  of  forests ;  which,  in  certain  loca- 
lities, amounts  to  a  legal  interdict  of  wood  and  water. 

Reports  from  fifty-four  departments  of  France 
show  that  the  destruction  of  a  great  extent  of  forest, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, has  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  temperature 
of  the  climate  very  variable  and  uncertain.  Heavy 
rains,  storms,  and  droughts  have  ravaged  the  soil 
and  endangered  the  crops  more  and  more  every 
year.^ 

The  author  I  have  here  quoted  proves,  that,  by  the 
destruction  of  woods,  sources  of  waters  are  diminished 
and,  in  many  places,  entirely  lost. 

Humboldt  found  that,  in  consequence  of  the  clear- 
ing of  forests  in  the  valley  of  Araga,  in  the  province 

'  De  rinfluence  des  Deboisements,  &c.,  par  M.  Paul  Laurent, 
Professeur,  &c.,  a  Nancy. 
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of  Venezuela,  during  a  century,  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tacario-a,  had  been  much  diminished.  This  cause 
having  ceased,  jNI.  Boussingault  found  twenty  years 
afterwards,  that,  with  the  growth  of  the  forests,  the 
surface  of  the  lake  had  regained  more  than  half  of 
its  ancient  bed. 

Egypt,  that  anomalous  country,  retains  its  inex- 
haustible source  of  fertility  in  its  river ;  which 
brino;s  fertilising;  elements  from  the  inaccessible 
forests  of  central  Africa. 

In  all  ages,  however,  the  surrounding  countries 
have  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  supply  of 
timber  to  Egypt ;  every  available  forest  is  now  yearly 
undergoing  the  process  of  destruction  to  feed  its 
insatiable  ovens.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  vessels 
which  were  seen  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor; 
and  in  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Lebanon,  loading 
with  firewood  for  Alexandria.  A  great  number  of 
ships  are  exclusively  employed  in  that  trade  ;  and  I 
am  credibly  informed,  that  large  rafts  of  timber 
leave  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  every  two  or  three 
years,  drift  with  the  current  down  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles,  and  are  towed  by  sailing  ships 
through  the  Archipelago,  and  across  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  Alexandria  in  the  fine  season.  If,  however, 
Ijad  weather  should  come  on,  the  ships  cast  them  off, 
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and  leave  them  to  their  fate  for  a  time.  If  such  is  the 
demand,  now  that  Egypt  is  brought  so  low  in  popula- 
tion and  prosperity,  what  must  it  have  been  in  the 
days  of  her  splendour  and  myriads  of  inhabitants  ! 

But  the  principal  illustration  of  my  point  is 
Mesopotamia,  reduced,  from  the  possession  of  the 
largest  cities  the  world  has  ever  seen,  to  a  naked 
desert  wandered  over  by  nomad  tribes. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  mountains  to  the  eastward  ; 
but  all  those  to  the  north,  and  to  the  west,  have  been 
denuded. 

As  in  the  beginning,  the  scanty  labourers  of  the 
soil  had  difficulty  in  producing  enough  food  for  their 
wants ;  so,  in  process  of  time  there  was  a  point,  in 
all  centres  of  population,  where,  the  forests  having 
been  cleared  for  cultivation  in  such  parts  as  were 
suitable  for  it,  the  remainder,  crowning  the  moun- 
tainous and  otherwise  useless  districts,  were  of 
great  benefit  to  the  lower  regions;  supplying  the 
vegetable  element  of  fertility,  and  attracting  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  condensing  it,  and  sendino- 
it  down  to  the  plains,  bearing  with  it  this  vegetable 
matter  mixed  with  the  earthy  particles  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  rocks. 

The  destruction  of  the  forests,  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  increasing   populations,  denuded  the 
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mountains,  climinlshed  the  rains,  and  deprived  the 
plains  of  their  sources  of  fertility. 

The  alluvial  contribution  of  the  upper  regions 
was  no  longer  a  rich  compound  of  vegetable  and 
earthy  particles ;  they  had  lost  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility by  evaporation ;  and  so  the  plains,  receiving 
only  the  silicious  parts  of  the  sun-scathed  rocks,  be- 
came sandy  deserts. 

Thus  industrious  races,  that  used  to  extract 
abundance  from  a  generous  soil,  now  could  obtain 
only  a  bare  subsistence.  Wealthy  nations  lost 
their  sources  of  prosperity ;  populations  faded 
away  with  the  failure  of  agricultm'al  produc- 
tions ;  and  nomad  tribes,  with  inherently  opposite 
tendencies,  which  had  been  repressed  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  industrious  races,  now  expanded  in 
their  turn,  and  assumed  dominion  over  the  desert 
waste.  The  Arab  pastures  his  flocks  amid  the 
ruins  of  forgotten  cities.  • 

1  M.  Ladoucette,  the  eloquent  member  of  the  Chambre  des 
Deputes  for  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  says,  "  Sans  parler 
de  certains  peuplesd'Asia,  que  ledefrichement  a  ruines,  afFaiblis, 
et  detruits ;  sans  retracer  ici  les  maux  qu'Il  a  cause  eu  Egypte  et 
en  Grece,  quelles  consequences  desastreuses  n'a-t-il  pas  amenees 
dcja  dans  le  midi  dc  la  France  ?  Tous  les  bons  esprits,  ea 
Provence,  lui  attribuent  le  changement  de  temperature,  la 
multiplication  des  insectes,  la  disparition  des  eaux,  et  par  suite 
I'aridite  d'une  partie  du  sol.  II  est  trop  vrai,  d'ailleurs, 
qu'une  foule  de  terrains  dcfriches  sont  devcnus  improductifs." 
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In  warm  countries,  it  is  true,  that,  for  the  small 
amount  of  fuel  that  is  required,  a  substitute  is  found 
in  chopped  straw  and  earth  mixed  with  camel's 
dung ;  but,  if  the  diminution  of  wood  for  fuel  is 
felt  in  temperate  climates,  what  must  be  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  in  cold  countries  not  supplied 
with  a  substitute  in  fossil  coal  ?  M.  de  Custine 
says,  "  Fuel  is  becoming  very  scarce  in  Russia. 
Wood  is  as  dear  in  Petersburg  as  in  Paris.  There 
are  houses  here  which  consume  as  much  as  9000 
or  10,000  francs  per  winter.  In  beholding  the 
inroads  made  upon  the  forests,  we  may  ask  with 
inquietude,  how  will  the  next  generation  warm 
themselves  ?  "  ^ 

But  this  is  only  one  among  the  purposes  for 
which  demands  were  made  upon  primeval  forests. 
They  were  indispensable  in  a  vast  number  of  eco- 
nomic appliances  in  which  great  inconvenience  arises 
from  the  scarcity  of  timber,  especially  for  building. 
The  recent  excavations  at  Nineveh  show  how  great 
must  have  been  the  contributions  from  the  forests 
of  Lebanon ;  but,  in  the  times  of  Herodotus, 
timber  for  building  was  very  scarce  in  Babylonia, 
and    was   not   very    plentiful    in    the    surrounding 

*  Russia,  by  the  Mai(|uis  de  Custine,  part  i.  p.  157. 
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countries.     The    stems   of  palm-trees,  coated  with 
pitch,  were  frequently  used  in  bviilding ;   as  is  the 
case  now  also.     The  mines  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
were   extensively  worked   in   ancient    times,  must 
have   caused   an   immense    consumption    of    wood. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  their  productiveness  at 
the  present  time  is  the  want  of  it.     All  the  forests 
in  their  neighbourhood  have  been  annihilated,  and 
the  only  charcoal  that  can  be  j^rocured  is  nothing 
more  than  charred  twigs.     In  consequence  of  this 
the  copper  ore  is  taken  to  Tocat  to  be  there  refined. 
These,  among  many  others  for  economical  pur- 
poses, have  been  the  processes  which  have  caused 
Palestine  to  be  looked  upon  by  travellers  as  any- 
thing but  a   "land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 
It  is  considered,  and  described,  by  many,  as  a  bar- 
ren country,  devoid  of  natural  resources ;  and  argu- 
ments have  been  taken  from  its  present  aspect  to 
show  that  it  never  could  have  supported  the  vast 
population,  with  which  it  was  said  to  have  teemed 
at  the  period  of  prosperity  of  the  Jews.     When 
Josephus  undertook  the    defence    of  Galilee  "  the 
country  was  remarkably  rich,  abounding  in  pasture, 
corn-land,   and    fruit    trees    of    every   description. 
The   population   was   very  great.      They  lived   in 
cities,   which  were   numerous   and  large ;    and,   in 
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great,   open    villages,    the    least   of    which,"    says 
Josephus,  "contained  15,000  inhabitants." 

The  observations  of  travellers  would  go  to  prove, 
or  disprove,  this  assumption,  according,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  time  of  year  when  they  visited  it. 
The  desolation  is  as  complete  in  one  season  as  the 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  in  another  is  sur- 
prising.^ But  not  even  a  consideration  of  it,  under 
its  most  favourable  aspect  at  the  present  day,  can 
ensure  a  just  estimate  of  its  vast  capabilities,  and  the 
condition  to  which  a  numerous,  industrious,  and 
exacting  population  may  have  brought  it.  There 
are  some  portions,  such  as  the  plains  of  Sharon, 
Sanur,  Esdraelon,  and  others  the  fertility  of  which, 

^  "  In  Palestine  the  grass  grows  only  so  long  as  the  ground 
that  is  adapted  for  it  is  moistened  by  the  winter  rains.  The 
traveller  who  passes  through  these  tracts  in  the  spring  is 
ravished  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and  the  multitude  of 
flowers;  but  scarcely  have  the  latter  rains  ceased,  and  the 
storms  of  the  vernal  equinox  subsided,  than  an  almost  vertical 
sun  withers  up  the  grass  and  flowers,  the  scorching  south 
winds  come  up  from  the  wilderness,  and  the  traveller  who  to- 
day has  passed  over  a  verdant  and  variegated  carpet  of  herbage 
and  flowers,  will,  three  weeks  after,  at  the  same  place,  not  meet 
with  a  blade  of  grass  ;  all  vegetation  he  will  then  find  scorched 
to  death ;  and  if  during  that  interval  the  sirocco  has  been 
more  than  usually  powerful  In  its  blast,  then  the  grass,  after 
being  shrivelled  into  hay,  will  have  been  swept  afar,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  will  have  assumed  a  dingy,  yellowish 
copper  hue." — Van  der  Velde,  vol.  il.  p.  81. 
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juclging  even  from  its  present  impoverished  state, 
would  then  have  been  immense. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  mountainous  regions,  and 
especially  about  Jerusalem,  that  the  curse  of 
sterility  is  most  apparent;  which  led  Voltaire  to 
say,  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  inhabited 
countries  of  Asia,  being  almost  entirely  covered 
with  parched  rocks."  Strabo  also  says  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  barren. 

But,  instead  of  bare,  protruding,  and  parched  rocks, 
it  is  probable  that,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity, 
every  eminence,  not  available  for  cultivation,  was 
crowned  with  wood. 

In  these  districts  the  decomposing  materials  of 
the  rocky  strata  were  carefully  terraced  up,  so  that 
the  hill-sides  presented  a  succession  of  gardens 
of  deep  and  rich  soil;  as  may  be  seen  now  in  the 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  valley  of  Deir  el  Kammar 
in  tlic  Lebanon :  while  the  summits  and  craggy  parts 
aflPordcd,  even  in  their  crevices,  nurture  for  trees ; 
which,  by  attracting  moisture,  were  the  principal 
auxiliaries  to  fertility.  Thus  we  learn  that,  when- 
ever the  Israelites  turned  from  the  true  God,  they 
worshipped  "  in  groves  on  high  places." 

By  the  neglect  of  these  cares  in  assisting  Nature, 
and  further,  by  depriving  her  of  her  own  resources. 
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the  result  has  been  sterility  and  depopulation.  A 
Nemesis  avenges  every  outrage  on  Nature.  The 
inevitable  concomitant  of  a  naked,  sun-scathed  moun- 
tain-top is  an  arid,  barren  base,  terminating  in 
waste,  unproductive  plains.  These  are  necessarily 
deserted  by  man,  except  during  the  short  period  of 
spring  ;  when,  from  other  causes  in  the  inexhaustible 
economy  of  nature,  they  are  covered  with  a  verdant 
carpet,  which  invites  the  resort  of  nomad  tribes  with 
their  flocks  to  a  short  sojourn. 

In  very  early  times  Idumaea  must  have  been  very 
prosperous.  The  ancient  possessors  of  it,  in  the 
time  of  Chedorlaomer,  the  Kenites,  the  Horites,  and 
the  Midianites,  and,  after  them,  the  Edomites,  had 
the  rich  commerce  of  the  East  in  their  hands  ;  after 
their  conquest  by  David,  who  put  to  death  all  the 
males,  "  Edom,  her  kings  and  all  their  princes," 
declined  from  her  prosperity.  She  had  a  short- 
lived splendour  as  a  Roman  province,  as  shown  by 
the  Greco-Eoman  decorations  of  Sela  or  Petra,  and 
then  was  made  "most  desolate."  In  their  pro- 
sperity, doubtless,  the  people  despoiled  Mount  Hor 
of  its  primeval  honours,  and  it  is  now  only  "  dotted 
with  wood."  ^     The  plain  to  the  eastward,  so  com- 


'  Dr.  Robinson. 
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pletelj  a  stony  desert,  as  to  merit  the  name  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  is  yet  susceptible  of  cultivation,  as 
it  is  in  many  places  overgrown  with  wild  herbs, 
and  must  once  have  been  thickly  inliabited,  for  the 
traces  of  many  ruined  towns  and  villages  are  met 
with."  1 

M.  Van  der  Velde  says,  "  Of  the  wood  (near  Ziph) 
where  Jonathan  came  to  David  and  made  a  cove- 
nant with  him  before  the  Lord,  nothing  now  re- 
mains. The  country  has  for  many  centuries  lost 
its  woods  and  forests,  owing  to  the  devastations 
caused  by  man."  ^  Thus  the  northern  parts  of  the 
"great  and  terrible  wilderness"  bordering  on  Pa- 
lestine is  adorned  with  plentiful  herbage  and 
flowers  of  every  hue  in  the  early  spring,  when  the 
rains  have  been  plentiful.  In  such  seasons  the 
"  Arabs  are  kings."  ^  At  other  times  of  the  year, 
and  in  seasons  when  the  rains  have  failed,  the  face 
of  the  desert  prevents  a  sterility  which  is  only  re- 
lieved by  the  scanty  remains  of  vegetation  in  the 
Wadies.  It  is  then  abandoned  by  every  living 
thing. 

The  Arabs,  however,  have  not  always  been  the 
wandering  and  fitful  monarchs  of  this  desert.    Ruins 

1  Burck.  Syria,  p.  436.  ^  Vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

2  Bib.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
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of  large  cities  are  to  be  found,  with  proofs  ot  care- 
ful cultivation ;  showing  that,  this  portion  at  least, 
was  at  one  time  occupied  by  a  fixed  and  industrious 
population.  Among  the  causes  of  their  decadence, 
may  have  been  the  reckless  destruction  of  the 
forests  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

On  leaving  Palestine  the  "  wilderness  "  increases 
in  sterility,  and  gradually  rises  to  the  mountainous 
ridge  El  Tyh  ^,  stretching  east  and  west  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah,  and  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion of  4322  feet,  according  to  Russiger.  South  of 
this  ridge  the  land  again  rises,  after  the  interven- 
tion of  a  sandy  plain,  till  it  reaches,  near  the  apex  of 
the  peninsula,  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  height  of  8747 
English  feet. 

From  this  mountain  range,  valleys  descend  east 
and  west,  to  the  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea ;  all  of 
these  contain  proofs  of  the  fecundity  of  nature, 
only  rendered  capricious  by  the  uncertain  supply  of 
the  vivifying  principle,  water :  and  if  my  hypothesis 
of  the  consequences  of  the  destruction  of  forests 
be  tenable,  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  imagine, 
that  this  peninsula  may  have  been,  at  some  very  re- 
mote period,  a  fertile  region ;  that  the  now  excessively 
rugged,  rocky  pinnacles  of  Horeb  ^  and  Sinai,  being 

^  Appendix,  L.  1.  '-*  Appendix,  L.  2. 
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then  less  torn  and  jagged,  from  being  less  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  weather,  may  have  been  clothed 
■with  primeval  forests,  whence  descended  fertilising 
streams  through  the  Wadies  to  the  plains  at  their 
bases. 

Many  of  these  valleys  might  still  be  cultivated  if 
tenanted  by  a  people  who  would  economise  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  even  now  have. 

Thus  the  AVadies  Feiran,  Ghiiriindel,  Sudr, 
"Wardan,  Humr,  &c.,  are  described  by  travellers  as 
having  a  tolerable  supply  of  bushes,  shrubs,  and 
even  trees  ',  and  they  all  show  marks  of  having  had 
water  running  through  them ;  some  places,  indeed, 
have  small,  perennial  streams.  Even  the  desert  of 
Suez,  according  to  Burckhardt,  is  full  of  rich  pasture 
and  pools  of  water  during  winter  and  spring.  This 
blessing,  however,  is  very  rare ;  owing,  as  I  venture 
to  assume,  to  the  destruction  of  primeval  forests. 

Although  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  desolate  wilderness,  it  has  never, 
within  the  reach  of  historic  notice,  been  devoid  of 
inhabitants.  Their  numbers  are  much  diminished 
by  comparison  with  ancient  times. 

1  Robinson's  Bib.  Res.  vol.  i.  pp.  99—107.     Niebulir,  De- 
scription de  I'Arabie,  torn.  i.  p.  193.    Stephen's  Incidents  of 
Travel,  vol.  ii.  p,  4.     Burckhardt. 
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Burckhardt  estimated  the  population  of  the  entire 
peninsula  at  no  more  than  4000  souls ;  and  even 
this  small  number  is  sometimes  not  able  to  find 
pasturage  for  their  cattle,  owing  to  the  precarious 
supplies  of  water,  which  is  sometimes  wanting  for 
several  years  ;  when  even  the  serfs  belonging  to  the 
convent  on  Mount  Sinai  are  said  to  live  chiefly  on 
grass  and  herbs.  At  other  times  sudden  torrents 
inundate  the  valleys,  obliging  the  Arabs  to  decamp 
hastily  and  seek  security  on  the  high  ridges ;  and 
these  deluges  carry  off  to  the  sea,  the  soil  which  may 
have  accumulated  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks 
and  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter. 

Riippell  thinks  there  are  7000  inhabitants;  which 
Robinson  again  estimates  at  about  one-fourth  short 
of  that  amount;  while  Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary, 
even  believed  that  the  actual  population  in  these 
mountains  was  not  so  small  as  travellers  were  led  to 
suppose,  from  the  fact  of  their  guides  leading  them 
away  from  the  frequented  parts '  ;  and  he  says  in 
his  time,  A.  D.  1762,  Suez  derived  its  provisions,  in 
great  part,  from  Mount  Sinai.  It  now  only  receives 
supplies  of  charcoal  from  those  mountainous  regions, 
which  implies  that  there  was  much  wood. 

^  Niebuhr,  Description  cle  I'Arabiej  torn.  i.  p.  191. 
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In  addition  to  this  indigenous  and  nomadic  popu- 
I  lation,  Burckhardt   says,  that,  at  the    time  of  the 

Mohammedan  conquest,  6000  or  7000  monks  and 
hermits  were  dispersed  over  the  mountains. 

In  the  time  of  Moses  the  resources  of  the  pe- 
ninsula must  have  been  very  much  greater  than 
they  have  been  since ;  because  we  find,  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  Exodus,  they  supported,  for  a  time 
at  least,  until  miraculously  relieved,  an  influx  of 
about  2,000,000  of  strangers,  in  addition  to  the 
aborigines ;  who  must  also  have  been  very  numerous, 
for  we  learn  that  they  were  able  to  make  head  against 
the  invaders,  and  in  a  pitched  battle,  of  the  Amale- 
kites  with  a  chosen  army  under  Joshua,  the  fortune 
of  the  day  Avas  for  a  long  while  doubtful.  "  It  came 
to  pass  that  when  INIoses  held  uj)  his  hand  Israel 
prevailed ;  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand  Amalek 
prevailed."     (Exod.  xvii.  11.) 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  record  that,  from  the 
point  to  which  history  reaches,  there  has  been  a 
failing  population  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  which 
region  has  become  more  and  more  a  desert  unto  the 
present  day. 

Intercourse  was  most  likely  kept  up  between  this 
people  and  their  neighbours  the  Egyptians ;  and 
as  the  article  most  needed  by  the  latter  was  pre- 
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cisely  that  which  was  the  staple  of  the  former,  — 
namely,  the  timber,  that  by  my  hypothesis  must 
have  clothed  the  mountains,  —  an  active  trade  was 
carried  on  between  them  in  that  indispensable  re- 
quisite ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  mountains  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
to  the  present  day,  when  the  Greek  purveyors  are 
stripping  them  of  their  remaining  forests. 

The  suicidal  process,  which  a  mistaken  people 
thought  was  a  source  of  prosperity,  is  so  slow  in 
its  operation,  that  one  generation  cannot  know  the 
mischief  bequeathed  by  its  predecessor  ;  and  it  adds 
to  the  baneful  legacy  to  its  successors.  It  presents, 
in  the  absence  of  statistical  records,  no  feature  to 
which  might  be  referred  the  decay  of  a  province,  or 
the  fading  away  of  a  nation  traced  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  their  forests.  There  are  no  beacons  to  warn 
the  successive  generations,  which  pursued  the  same 
destructive  policy  without  detecting  the  canker  they 
nourished. 

Such  may  have  been  the  cause  of  decay  of  the 
race  of  Amalek  —  "  Amalek  was  the  first  of  nations  " 
(Numb.xxiv.  20.),  or  it  maybe,  of  antecedent  posses- 
sors of  the  peninsula,  —  in  conjunction  with  the  wars, 
in  which  they  were  most  likely  frequently  engaged, 
with  their  ambitious  and  exacting  neighbours  the 
Egyptians,  who  perhaps  were  of  cognate  race.     Saul 
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also,  utterly  destroyed  the  Amalekltes  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword.  (1  Sam.  xv.  6  —  8.) 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  speculate  beyond  the 
assistance  that  history  affords,  we  may  imagine  such 
a  people  to  have  carried  the  arts  of  civilisation  to 
the  point  at  least  of  leaving  some  such  records  of 
their  existence  as  the  wonderful  inscriptions  ^  found 
in  theWady  Mokhateb  and  on  Mount  Serbal;  in  fact, 
at  almost  every  point  where  the  projecting  or  over- 
hanging rocks  seemed  to  indicate  a  convenient  place 
for  them.  The  remarkable  tombs  or  structures  of 
Siirabit  el  Khadim  may  possibly  be  referred  to 
them. 

This  might  carry  back  the  history  of  that  race 

^  The  inscriptions  are  first  mentioned  by  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes  about  a.d.  535.  Attention  was  again  turned  to  tbeiu 
by  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  about  the  middle  of  last  century. 
The  Jews,  travelling  with  Cosmas,  pretended  to  read  them,  as 
noting  "  the  journey  of  such  an  one  out  of  such  a  tribe,  in  such 
a  year  and  month."  Since  Clayton  "  they  have  been  attributed 
to  Christian  pilgrims  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Sinai  in  the 
fourth  century."  Geseniiis  supposed  the  character  to  be  similar 
to  that  species  of  Phoenician  or  rather  Aramtean,  which  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  was  extensively  employed 
throughout  Syria  and  partially  in  Egypt,  having  most  aflinity 
with  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  Professor  Beer  of 
Leipzig  regards  them  as  the  only  remains  of  the  language  and 
character  of  the  Nabothiuans  of  Arabia  Petra^a.  Sir  G. 
"Wilkinson  says  he  saw  similar  inscriptions  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  southward. 

u  4 
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to  ages  coeval,  if  not  anterior,  to  the  first  notices  of 
the  Egyptian  dynasties ;  so  that  these  mysterious 
inscriptions  may  be  indeed  records  of  the  "  One 
Primeval  Language,"  though  not  the  "Voice  of  Israel 
from  the  Eocks  of  Sinai;"  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forster 
endeavours  with  great  learning  to  prove,  though  he 
also  draws  largely  on  the  imagination.  Substituting 
a  small  amount  of  skill  in  drawing  for  a  knowledge 
of  languages  defunct,  in  the  examination  of  the 
specimens  given  by  the  author,  I  confess  I  cannot 
discover  in  a  rudely  curved  line,  a  "  patella  or  knee- 
pan,  designed  with  anatomical  fidelity  ; "  nor  can  I 
build  up,  in  imagination  even,  a  Avhole  horse  from 
three  irregular  lines,  Avhereof  one  is  more  like  the 
tail  of  a  fish,  it  might  be  of  a  ichale.  Neither  can 
I  see  the  correctness  with  which  certain  irregular 
scratches  in  the  rock  represent  the  outlines  of  wells 
or  fountains.  It  is  very  improbable  that  inscriptions, 
of  which  Lord  Lindsay  says  there  are  some  thousands, 
could  have  been  cut  by  the  Israelites,  during  their 
short  stay  of  fourteen  months  in  these  regions.  Yet 
I  think,  with  the  reverend  author  of  the  theory,  that 
neither  could  they  have  been  cut  by  the  Christian 
pilgrims,  according  to  Professor  Beer's  notion.  They 
are  too  numerous  for  the  one  and  for  the  other, 
and  must  have  been  the  work  of  great  and  long 
labour.       The    principal    inscription    in  the    Wady 
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Mokhateb  is  of  forty  lines,  engraven  in  the  rock ; 
the  letters  being  each  a  foot  in  height,  and  the 
heading,  which  is  called  the  title,  having  them  six 
feet !  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  this  inscription  may 
record  the  Song  of  Moses;  though  he  confesses, 
with  great  candour,  that  his  interpretation  does  not 
bear  him  out  in  this  assumption ;  and,  moreover,  that 
he  has  not  discovered  any  expression  or  phrase 
that  appears  to  be  an  extract  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
to  bear  any  resemblance  to  them.  They  were  de- 
scribed by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  as  wearing,  early 
in  the  sixth  century,  "  all  the  marks  of  dilapidation 
which  might  be  looked  for  from  lapse  of  ages  and 
the  waste  of  slow  natural  decay."  If  they  appeared 
so  old  then,  1300  years  ago,  and  still  at  the  present 
time  are  not  defaced,  who  can  limit  their  age 
to  2000  years  anterior  to  his  visit  ?  They  are 
just  as  likely  to  have  been  coeval  with  an  early 
Egyptian  era.  At  all  events,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  less  unwarrantable  assumption,  that  they  were 
graven  by  a  people  who  occupied  these  glens  and 
Wadies  during  a  long  period  of  years ;  and  if  a  Gote- 
fend,  or  a  Rawlinson,  or  the  learning  and  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Forster,  not  pre-occupied  by  a  dominant 
idea,  were  to  undertake  the  task  of  deciphering  them, 
they  might  be  found  to  reveal  some  historical  notice 
of  an  extinct  race. 
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Nor  are  these  inscriptions  the  only  proofs  that 
civilised  men  had  dwelt  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 
In  a  Wady  more  to  the  north,  Niebuhr  discovered 
by  accident  other  extraordinary  monuments,  —  the 
Siirabit  elKhadim;  which,  as  they  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  Egypt,  have  been  thought 
to  have  belonged  to  that  people,  or  to  a  colony  from 
them,  or  to  a  cognate  nation ;  which  latter  opinion 
that  learned  traveller  maintains.' 

Thus,  in  a  very  simple  operation  of  cause  and 
effect,  I  have  undertaken  the  bold  task  of  pointing 
out  an  element  in  the  destruction,  or  decay  of  mighty 
nations,  to  which  I  am  not  aware  that  due  con- 
sideration has  hitherto  been  given,  ^ — from  the  very 
reason,  that  it  is  simple.  But  in  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  seen  the  slow  working  out  of  the  curse  which 
was  predicted. 

My  view  of  the  case  may  be  thus  summed  up. 
The  destruction  of  primeval  forests,  for  the  wants 
of  an  improvident  population,  created  an  element  of 
sterility,  which,  by  reaction,  caused  depopulation. 

When  the  "  fullness  of  time  "  *  comes,  and  this 
curse  shall  be  removed,  the  converse  action  of  these 
simple  agencies  may  have  its  part,  of  bringing  back 


•  Appendix,  L.  3. 
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myriads  to  rejoice  in  the  "  fat  of  the  land,"  wliere  now 
the  stricken  few,  drag  on  a  miserable  existence.  The 
vacant  regions  may  again  swarm  with  the  human  race 
—  "  nations  scattered  and  peeled  "  may  return  to 
their  original  and  cherished  seats  ;  but  if  such  should 
be  permitted,  these  lands  must  also  have  their  ori- 
ginal capabilities  restored.  If  Canaan  is  to  be  again 
a  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  it  must  first 
be  made  to  flow  with  fertilising  streams;  and  to 
this  end  the  first  care  of  colonists  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  to  co-operate  with  nature,  in  endeavouring 
to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  making  the 
planting  of  trees,  in  all  places  not  available  for 
the  production  of  food,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
advancement  of  agriculture.  So  may  the  glories  of 
Lebanon,  of  flowery  Carmel,  and  the  dews  of 
Hermon,  be  prepared  for  the  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity, at  least  of  future  generations,  by  which  the 
present  will  be  blessed.' 

That  a  consummation  so  desirable  for  the  interests 
of  humanity  is  attainable  at  this  conjuncture  many 
circumstances  conspu'e  to  show.  The  Turkish  em- 
pire, which  for  so  many  ages  has  presented  insu- 

'  The  climate  of  Cairo  has  changed  since  ]\Iehomet  Ali 
planted  a  great  many  trees  there  ;  that  is,  the  showers  of  rain, 
which  used  to  be  so  rare,  are  now  frequent. 
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perable  obstacles  to  such  a  change,  is  now  evidently 
in  a  state  of  transition ;  and  Avithout  participating 
in  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  believed  it  to  be 
approaching  its  end,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  its 
downward  progress  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
cannot  be  stationary  ;  and  being  now  possibly  at  the 
lowest,  it  must  crumble  away,  or  rise.  The  astonish- 
ing vitality  it  has  put  forth  in  the  present  struggle 
happily  shows  that  the  latter  is  the  tendency ;  and, 
under  its  benevolent  ruler,  it  will  not  stop  in  its 
course  of  regeneration. 

If  this  righteous  war,  in  which  the  Western  Powers, 
the  representatives  of  civilisation,  are  engaged  for 
the  protection  of  the  oppressed,  shall,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  happy  issue,  we 
may  then  calculate  on  the  gratitude,  as  well  as  on  the 
benevolence  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan,  to  accord 
to  all  his  subjects  an  equal  position  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  But  it  would  be  eminently  advantageous  to 
the  empire  to  allow  the  Jews,  who  are  the  most 
orderly  and  the  best  governed  of  his  subjects,  to 
settle  in  some  part  of  Palestine  as  a  community, 
with  the  power  of  self-government,  which  they  now 
tacitly  practice  wherever  they  are  tolerated.  Of 
course  they  should  hold  allegiance  to  the  Sublime 
Porte. 
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As  one  of  my  principal  objects  in  writing  this 
book  was  to  advocate  my  own  peculiar  project, 
namely,  the  formation  of  a  ship-canal  through  the 
Dead  Sea,  I  may  be  excused  for  suggesting  that,  if 
it  should  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  a  favour- 
able circumstance  in  promoting  the  settlement  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine.  For,  who  could  be  so  much 
interested  in  such  a  great  work  as  those  throug-h 
whose  country  it  is  to  be  carried,  and  whom  it  wiU 
be  the  means  of  enriching  ? 

In  such  case,  perhaps  the  best  site  for  the  experi- 
ment of  a  Jewish  colony,  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  entrances  of  that  canal,  which 
would  also  have  the  benefit  of  being  a  locality 
among  the  dearest  of  their  historical  recollections. 
Of  course,  with  the  present  feeling  of  the  Turks, 
Jerusalem  must  be  out  of  the  question.  But  if  a 
concession  of  the  territory  of  INIount  Carmel,  with 
the  plains  of  Sharon  and  Esdraiilon,  were  made  to 
a  community  of  Jews,  with  certain  privileges  and 
under  certain  obligations,  they  would  have  some 
of  the  best  elements  of  prosperity  that  the  land 
of  their  inheritance  could  offer.  The  change  from 
the  present  occupiers  of  that  territory,  who  draw 
a  mere  subsistence  from  the  soil,  to  an  industrious 
population,    which,  working    con   amore,    would   be 
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interested  in  bringing  it  to  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  might  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
coiFers  of  the  Sultan,  and  soon  make  it  the  brightest 
jewel  in  his  crown. 

But  where  are  the  colonists  to  come  from  ?  The 
Jews  of  England  and  of  other  civilised  countries  are 
well  satisfied  with  their  lot ;  and  would  not  perhaps 
be  willing  to  risk  it,  for  an  experiment.  In  other 
countries  —  by  which  I  mean  those  which  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  civilisation  to  accord  equal 
liberty  to  all  (though  we  are  not  ourselves  yet  arrived 
at  perfection  in  that  respect)  —  the  Jews  are  in  such 
a  state  of  poverty,  as  not  to  be  able,  without  great 
assistance  from  their  brethren^  to  make  another 
Exodus ;  especially  when  they  may  be  opposed  by 
another  Pharaoh,  in  those  countries  where  they  are 
the  poorest,  as  well  as  the  most  numerous. 

But  the  commencement  of  a  Jewish  nationality  in 
Palestine,  if  permitted  by  Him  who  banished  them 
from  it,  should  have  within  it  a  certain  dcGfree  of 
dignity  and  element  of  prosperity,  which  could  not 
be  found  by  an  immigration  of  paupers.  For  this 
reason  the  present  population  of  Jerusalem  would 
be  useless  for  the  purpose;  besides  being  poor,  they 
are  eflfete. 

If  the  heads  of  the  nation  entertain  the  idea,  of 
course   they  will  be   able    to  form  the   best  judg- 
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mcnt  on  the  subject.  Without  pretending  to  have 
experience  enough  to  guide  me,  I  would  venture 
to  say,  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  the 
Karaite  ^  Jews  possess  all  the  requisites  to  form  at 

1  "  At  Tchoufut-Kalo  is  a  settlement  of  Karaite  Jews,  who 
profess  to  have  the  Old  Testament  in  its  most  genuine  state. 
The  Talmudists  accuse  them  of  retaining  the  errors  of  the 
Sadducees.  About  5000  Karaites  are  residents  in  Poland,  who 
acknowledge  the  old  Rabbi  of  Tchoufut-Kale  as  their  spiritual 
chief.  They  are  said  to  have  originally  emigrated  from  the 
Crimea.  As  almost  all  the  Karaites  are  engaged  in  trade  or 
manufacture,  and  as  they  observe  such  scrupulous  honesty  in 
all  their  dealings,  that  a  Karaite  merchant  enjoys  everywhere 
so  high  a  reputation  for  probity,  that,  throughout  the  Crimea, 
his  word  is  considered  equal  to  his  bond,  it  has  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  they  are  a  prosperous  and  thriving  community,  and 
as  if  an  exception  had  been  made  in  favour  of  this  portion  of 
that  interesting  nation,  whose  unhappy  destiny  has  been  so 
wonderfully  accomplished,  the  only  settlement  probably  that 
exists,  exclusively  Jewish,  is  the  fortress  of  Tcboufut-Kale  ;  a 
refui-e  which  God  seems  to  have  provided  for  those  only,  who 
worship  Him  purely  and  in  the  manner  of  their  forefathers. 
The  population  of  Tchoufut-Kale  has,  however,  dwindled  down 
to  a  very  small  remnant,  since  trade  has  increased,  and  addi- 
tional Aicilities  have  been  afforded  for  settling  in  positions  more 
favourable  than  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  crags 
in  the  Crimea.  The  population  of  the  seaport  of  Eupatoria  is 
composed  mainly  of  Karaites;  nearly  2000  of  whom  are  new 
resident  there,  and  some  of  these  are  wealthy  merchants."  — 
Oliphanfs  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  p.  296. 

They  have  their  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  which  all  devout 
Karaites  are  brought  to  die  from  all  parts  of  the  Crimea.  See 
also  Mr.  C.  H.  Scott  (  The  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Crimea, 
p.  313.),  who  shows  that  this  settlement  of  the  Jews  probably 
was  made  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
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once  a  very  prosperous  settlement;  and  to  be  tlie 
nucleus  around  which  the  nation  may  rally.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  always  .  special  Interests  and 
secret  jealousies  in  every  community,  which  may 
mar  the  best  project  that  can  be  devised  for  their 
advantage,  by  strangers  ignorant  of  these  peculiar 
circumstances ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  that  I  am 
treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and,  after  all,  the 
carrying  out  must  be  left  to  the  rulers  in  Israel,  — 
men  with  the  patriotism,  benevolence,  and  power  of 
a  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  I  can  only  say,  that  they 
will  have  my  sincere  wishes  for  their  prosperity. 
Indeed,  considering  that  they  are  the  channel  by 
which  Christians  received  their  salvation,  it  behoves 
all  to  lend  assistance  to  this  work  ;  happy  if  they  be 
permitted  to  be  among  the  humble  instruments  that 
Providence  may  use  for  carrying  out  its  purposes. 
There  are  some  perhaps  who  think  that  it  is  impious 
to  make  any  attempt  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
as  opposing  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  and  that 
the  gathering  of  His  people  will  be  by  miraculous 
interposition.  To  this  it  may  be  said  unanswerably, 
that  what  God  wills,  not  all  the  powers  of  man 
can  reverse ;  and  the  miracle  may  be,  at  this 
moment,  in  stirring  up  men's  hearts  to  combine  for 
this  pious  end. 
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CHAP.  X. 

ELEVATIONS  TAKEN  WITH  THE  ANEROID. 

The  purpose  of  my  journey  was  not  expressly  for 
scientific  observations,  but  to  make  any  gleanings 
■u'liich  opportunity  might  offer  me  ;  therefore  I  did  not 
encumber  myself  with  many  or  delicate  instruments, 
and  especially  I  was  shy  of  the  fragile  mountain 
barometer,  which  requires  more  care  and  attendance 
than  one's  self,  or  a  private  servant.  But  I  took 
with  me  the  hardy  rough-and-ready  little  aneroid, 
which,  though  it  may  not  justify  the  high  pretensions 
which  obtained  for  it  a  short-lived,  factitious  sort  of 
pre-eminence,  proved  to  be  a  very  agreeable  and 
instructive  companion,  requiring  but  ordinary  care. 

With  good  and  frequent  comparison  with  a 
standard  mountain  barometer,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  it  is  preferable,  on  account  of  its 
portability,  to  the  mercurial  instrument  in  a  moun- 
tainous country. 

But  even  Avithout  the  benefit  of  comparisons,  it 

VOL.  II.  X 
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will  give,  by  mere  inspection,  approximations  of 
relative  elevations  with  greater  accuracy  than  the 
watch,  with  your  estimated  pace,  will  give  the 
distances  travelled  ;  though  this  of  course  would  not 
be  suflficient  for  geodetical  purposes. 

As  my  instrument  had  to  go  through  a  great  deal 
of  hard  service,  in  crossing  the  Lebanon  mountains  by 
several  routes,  and  through  Palestine,  it  will  be  just 
to  state  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  laboured. 
They  may  have  gone  far  in  depriving  it  of  fair 
play,  and  may  account  for  some  of  its  discrepancies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  chain  was  broken  by  a 
rude  jerk  it  received  during  a  gale  of  wind  on  the 
passage  by  sea.  But  this  perhaps  was  fortunate  ;  for, 
in  repairing  it,  the  discovery  was  made  that  the 
links  were  quite  rusty,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
broken  the  first  time  I  had  to  ride  fast ;  which  was 
frequently  the  case  when  I  had  to  overtake  my  com- 
panions, after  having  noted  down  my  observations. 

On  these  occasions  I  had  it  strapped  round  my 
waist,  so  that  I  could  frequently  consult  it ;  I  held  it 
also  in  my  hand,  when  galloping  to  soften  the  shocks, 
and  I  watched  with  some  anxiety  its  vibrations ;  but 
it  always  settled  at  the  same  readings.  Its  consti- 
tution was  doubtless  impaired  by  such  violent  and 
imconsrenial    exercise;    but    it   suffered    no   great 
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derangement  until  its  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired. At  tlic  termination  of  my  wanderings  my 
poor  little  friend  showed,  by  the  absence  of  all 
vibrations,  that  it  was  paralysed,  if  not  defunct. 

On  arriving  at  Berut,  where  I  proposed  to  com- 
mence operations,  it  was  disappointing  to  find  that 
no  register  of  the  barometer  was  kept  there :  and  I 
should  have  been  deprived  of  all  comparisons,  if  I 
had  not  found  one  afterwards  at  Jerusalem,  noted 
regularly  at  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  by  Dr.  M'Gowan, 
who  kindly  allowed  me  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  All 
my  observations  were  corrected  by  this,  by  taking 
proportional  parts,  as  they  were  made  at  other 
times  of  the  day ;  but  this  could  not  be  done  for 
temperature ;  and  as  the  distance  was  great,  in  some 
instances  more  than  100  miles,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  pressure  was  always  the  same  at 
those  distant  places.  The  thermometer  attached  to 
the  instrument  was  also  out  of  order  from  the  first ; 
so  that  complete  notations  could  not  be  made. 

The  boiling  point  was  noted  sometimes ;  but  the 
thermometer  was  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  and 
graduated  to  two  degrees. 

The  following  can,  therefore,  be  considered  as  ap- 
proximations only. 

The   height   is   in   feet,  above   the  level   of   the 
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Mediterranean,  except  when  the  sign  — ,  minus,  is 
before  the  notation. 

Feet. 

Bekfaiah,  a  village  of  Mount  Lebanon  above  Beriit, 
to  wliich  the  European  inhabitants  of  that  city  re- 
tire during  the  heat  of  the  summer  :  it  is  inhabited 
by  Maronites  and  governed  by  an  Emir     -  -         3073 

The  pass  of  Zahle,  between  the  high  peaks  Sannin  and 

El  Khannisi  .....         4905 

The  town  of  Zahle,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 

Lebanon    .--.--         3664 
Baalbec,  at  the  temple,  which  is  near  the  watershed  of 

the  Leitani  and  the  Orontes  -  -  -         4166 

The  village  of  Zebdani,  on  the  way  to  Damascus       -         4135 
Damascus,  the  mean  of  four  observations        -  -         2437 

Demas,  on  the  way  from  Damascus  ...         3825 
The  bridge  over  the  Leitani,  bad  weather,  the  mean 

of  evening  and  morning  observations  -  -         3141 

The  pass  of  Wady  Shauk  (?),  leading  to  Bariikj;  the 

weather  very  bad,  with  much  rain  -  -         4824 

The  village  of  Bariik  ;  bad  weather  -  -         3984 

Sidon,  the  return  to  the  level  of  the  sea  is  very  well 
shown.  The  weather  was  fine.  The  observation 
was  taken  at  the  first-floor  of  a  house  -  -  19 

Tyre,  the  aneroid  was  in  fault,  as  the  evening  and 
morning  observations  agreed  in  placing  the  doomed 
city  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  where  the  prophecy 
could  not  be  fulfilled  ;  namely,  that  it  should  be  a 
place  for  fishermen  to  dry  their  nets  -  -         —  54 

Es  Zib,  in  a  meadow  near  the  sea-shore.     This  comes 

very  near  the  truth,  but  we  were  not  quite  so  high  36 

The  convent  on  Mount  Carmel  -  -  -  551 

In  the  Latin  convent  at  Nazareth,  the  mean  of  five 

observations  at  two  visits  -  -  -         1182 

The  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  or  Hattein  -  -         1096 

The  Lake  Tiberias,  evening  and  morning      -  -       —810 
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Feet. 

The  highest  part  of  the  hill  overlooking  Tiberias         -  691 

The  middle  of  the  first  valley,  between  that  hill  and 

Mount  Tabor,  Zabulon  (?)  -  -    •         -       —384 

The  north-east  toe  of  Mount  Tabor  -  -  -  653 

The  summit  of  Mount  Tabor  -  -  -         1995 

The  north-west  toe  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the  verge  of 

the  great  plain  of  Esdraiilon ;  -  -  -  259 

At  the  northern  verge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  near 

the  toe  of  the  "  Mount  of  Precipitation  "    -  -  382 

At  the  fountain   of  Loubieh,   near  the  middle  of  the 

plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  presumed  watershed  between 

the  Mediterranean  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan     -  108 

At    Jenin,    the    best   of   three   observations ;    (the 

weather  showed  signs  of  change)  -  -  -  420 

The    plain    of  Saniir.     An   elevated    alluvial   basin, 

nearly  level,  and  surrounded  by  mountains,  evidently 

a  former  lake  that  had  been  drained  -  -         1330 

The  base  of  the  hill  of  Sanur,  near  the  outlet  of  the 

basin  ..-..-         1212 

On  a  ridge  north  of  the  valley  of  Samaria,  being  the 

left  bank  of  the  valley  of  Sanur     -  -  -         1819 

The  hill  of  Sebaste  (Samaria)  -  -  -         1549 

The  city  of  Nablus  (Sychar),  bad  weather     -  -         1850 

The  bed  of  the  valley  of  Howara       -  -  .         1595 

The  ridge  to  the  left,  or  south  of  this  valley  -  -         2037 

In  the  bed  of  the  next  valley  (Lebban)  -  -         1631 

On  the  ridge  to  the  south  of  it  -  -  -         2463 

The  highest  part  of  the  rocky,  mountainous  ground 

over  which  the  road  passes  to  Jerusalem    -  -         3108 

At  the  little  village  El  Biri,  near  the  last  station        -         3042 

Observations  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Neighbourhood. 

Feet. 

The  highest   point   of  the  city   (north-west   corner, 

above  Mount  Zion  -  -  -  -  53 

X  3 
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Feet. 

The  Churcli  of  Ascension,  or  Mount  of  Olives,  above 

Mount  Zion  -----  108 

The  Church  of  Ascension,  above  the  bridge  over  the 

Kedron  -  -  -  -  -  440 

The  Church  of  Ascension,  above  the  Pool  of  Siloam  610 

Mount  Zion,  above  the  Pool  of  Siloam  -  -  502 

The  following  Measurements  refer  to  the  Temjjle  Area. 

Feet. 

A  small  rise  near  the  Governor's  Gate  -  -   +9'G 

The  iipper  part  of  the  Val  Tyropa^an,  in  Via  Dolorosa  —  27 
At  the  crossing  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  and  the  Street  of 

Damascus     ------   +38*5 

The  pavement  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  -  +G7'5 
At  the  crossing  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  and  Patriarch 

street  -"  -  -  -  -  -+115 

The  highest  part  of  the  city,  at  the  north-west  corner  +203 
These   would   give  a  general   slope   of   the   gi'ound 

within  the  city  of  about  one  in  six  or  seven. 

I  now  proceed  to  comment  on  some  discrepancies 
between  tlie  aneroid,  and  the  observations  of  other 
travellers  with  the  mountain  barometer,  and  to  show 
that  as  those  taken  with  the  latter  instrument,  differ 
much  among  themselves,  they  are  not  more  valuable. 

At  Baalbec,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  remarkable 
valley  of  the  Bekaa,  I  found  by 

Feet. 

Aneroid  the  height  to  be  -  -  -  4166 

M.  Schubert  gives  -  -  -  -  3829 

M.  Russeg<,^er     -----  3699 

Col.  V.  AVildenbruch      -  -  -  -  3540 
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The  aneroid  is  thus  337  feet  in  excess  of  the 
highest  of  these,  and  not  less  than  626  feet  from  the 
lowest.  But  the  mercurial  barometers  differ  among 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  289  feet.  But,  though 
differing  so  widely,  the  testimony  of  the  aneroid,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  assists  in  maintaining  the  elevation  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Bekaa,  against  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  who  says  *' there  is  decisive  proof 
afforded  tliat  the  reported  elevation  of  the  Bekaa 
must  be  greatly  exaggerated.  "  I  say,  with  deference 
to  that  excellent  traveller,  it  is  evident,  that  this  is  a 
very  lofty  district,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  unnoticed 
the  difference  of  the  long  ascent  from  the  sea,  on  the 
west  side  of  Mount  Lebanon,  to  the  pass  of  Zahle, 
and  the  descent,  on  the  eastern  side,  to  this  plain,  or 
valley  of  the  Bekaa,  which  appears  to  have  risen 
to  meet  us. 

At  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  my  observations  with 
the  aneroid  gave  a  depression  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean, 


Feet. 

1850  Allen,  by  aneroid 

-      —810 

1838  Russeggcr,  by  barometer 

-     -668-4 

1839  De  Bertou,  by  barometer 

-     -755-6 

1841  Symonds,  by  trigonometry    - 

-     -3-28 

1845  V.  Wildenbrucli,  by  barometer 

-     -845 

Lynch,  by  barometer 

-     -  653-3 
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The  little  aneroid  here  comes  within  the  extreme 
limits  of  its  betters,  and  goes  to  favour  the  baro- 
metrical results,  in  opposition  to  the  trigonometrical 
measurement. 

The  hill  which  rises  steeply  from  Tiberias  is 
1500  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  To  the 
westward,  between  this  hill  and  Mount  Tabor,  there 
are  two  valleys,  divided  by  a  ridge.  Both  of  these 
are,  I  believe,  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
for  I  measured  that  nearest  to  Tiberias,  and  found 
it  to  be  —  384  feet.  This  has  not  been  noticed 
by  previous  travellers,  though  Col.  Yon  Wilden- 
bruch  says,  "  The  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tabor  is  apparently  but  little  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea."  So  easy  is  it  to  be  deceived  by 
the  aspect  of  this  extraordinary  country,  that,  at 
the  time,  I  doubted  the  correctness  of  my  observa- 
tion, until  I  had  repeated  it  two  or  three  times. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  "battle-field  of  so  many 
nations,"  supposed  to  be  Armageddon,  appears  to 
be  a  dead  leveh  But  in  the  line  intersecting  it 
north  and  south,  or  between  the  foot  of  the  "  Hill 
of  Precipitation,"  near  Nazareth,  and  the  village  of 
Djenin,  there  is  a  depression  in  the  middle.  And 
along  this  line  is  the  slight  ridge  or  watershed  which 
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divides  the  streams  flowing  west  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  those  which  fall  into  the  depressed  Valley 
of  the  Jordan. 

My  observation  giving  only  108  feet  above  the 
former,  was  taken  near  the  highest  part  of  this 
barely  perceptible  ridge. 

On  this  subject  Col.  Scott,  E..E.,  kindly  answered 
my  inquiries  by  saying,  "  The  watershed,  of  which 
you  wish  to  know  the  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  I  conclude  the  rising  ground  which  se- 
parates the  sources  of  the  Kishon  from  the  Jordan. 
The  lowest  part  of  this  is  about  a  mile  due  south  of 
the  village  of  Afouleh,  and  three  miles  east-south- 
east from  Zerai'n  ;  and  I  should  say  it  cannot  be  more 
than  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
for  the  descent  from  Zerain  to  Beysan  (a  much 
shorter  distance)  is  very  gradual  until  you  approach 
that  place,  when  it  becomes  more  rapid." 

"  On  this  point  I  can  speak  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, having  made  a  hasty  reconnaissance  of  that 
part  of  the  country  when  the  Egyptian  army,  .... 
but  of  course  under  such  circumstances  I  could  not 
devote  time  to  obtain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  levels  of  the  country  I  passed  over." 

The  road  from  Djenin,  tlirough  the  mountainous 
country   of   Samaria,    crosses   several   veiy    fertile 
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valleys  falling  towards  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  generally  without  trees,  and  there  is  but  little 
appearance  of  water-courses  in  their  beds,  from  there 
being  no  perennial  streams ;  and  the  water  which  is 
not  absorbed  during  the  rainy  seasons  drains  quickly 
off. 

On  making  an  observation  at  the  ford  of  the  River 
Jordan,  near  Jericho,  called  the  "  Place  of  Baptism," 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  aneroid  was  appa- 
rently immoveable ;  that  is  to  say,  the  accustomed 
quick  vibrations  of  the  index  were  imperceptible. 
This  made  me  doubt  the  value  of  the  reading  at 
which  it  was  fixed ;  as  I  conceived,  that  in  this 
depressed  region  the  instrument  had  arrived  at  the 
full  extent  of  its  powers.  But  on  going  to  the 
margin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  distance  of  about  two  and 
a  half  miles,  I  found  a  small  change  ;  which  indicated 
a  further  depression,  though  the  index  was  still  im- 
moveable on  tapping  it. 

As,  however,  I  was  unable  from  various  reasons  to 
make  satisfactory  observations  there,  I  reject  them. 

The  determinations  of  the  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  by  some  former  travellers  are  as  follow  :  — 

Feet. 

In  1839  Le  Cointe  de  Bertou,  by  barometer        -     — 1374*7 
1838  M.  Russegger,  by  barometer     -  -     —1429 

1841  Major  Symouds,  R.E.,  by  trigonometry      —1312 
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Feet. 

1845  Col.  Y.  Wildenbruch,  by  barometer        -     —1446-3 
The  Eev.  Mr.  Bridges,  by  aneroid       -  -     —1367-0 

Captain  Lynch,  U.  S.  N.,  by  levelling  -  -     -1316-7 

The  determination  of  the  elevation  of  Mount  Zion 
above  the  Mediterranean  :  — 

Feet. 

Captain  Lynch,  U.S. N.,  by  levelling        -  -      2610 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  by  aneroid  -  -      2749 

It  will  be  evident,  from  the  impossibility  of  my 
obtaining  corresponding  observations,  that  the  fore- 
going cannot  be  sufficiently  correct  for  geodetical  pur- 
poses, especially  as  they  are  wanting  in  the  correc- 
tions for  temperature.  If,  however,  there  are  great 
discrepancies,  it  will  be  seen  by  comparison  that 
there  are  also  many  in  the  measurements  given  by 
travellers  who  had  mountain  barometers ;  but  some 
of  whom  were,  in  the  same  way  I  presume,  unable 
to  compare  with  standard  instruments ;  so  that  their 
observations  labour  under  the  same  disadvantages  as 
mine  with  the  aneroid.  The  value  of  such  deter- 
minations, therefore,  is  dependent  on  the  goodness 
of  the  instruments.  The  aneroid  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  many  imperfections ;  among  whicli  is  the 
want  of  a  standard  point,  the  alteration  in  the 
elasticity  of  the  corrugated  copper  discs  or  of  the 
spring,   and   the   expansion   or   contraction  of  the 
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lever.  It  will  be  seen  that  my  observations,  as 
compared  with  the  others,  are  generally  in  excess, 
which  may  be  owing  to  some  such  alterations  as 
these  ;  and  this  may  also  account  for  the  great  change 
Lieut.  Walsh,  U.  S.  N.,  found  in  his  aneroid.  It 
had  risen  six-tenths  of  an  inch  during  seven  months, 
as  compared  with  a  standard  mercurial  barometer  at 
New  York.^ 

With  all  its  imperfections,  however,  I  repeat  that 
the  aneroid  is  a  very  handy  and  hardy  little  instru- 
ment. Its  accuracy  will  very  much  depend  on  the 
advantages  which  may  be  given  to  it  of  frequent 
comparison  with  a  standard;  from  which  the  mer- 
curial barometer  is  not  exempt. 

'  See  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Winds  and  Currents  of  th 
Atlantic,  by  Lieut.  Maury,  U.  S.  N. 


APPENDICES. 


A. 

The  revenues  of  all  the  islands  under  the  governor- 
general  do  not  pay  the  expenses  of  government ;  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  statement,  obtained  from  official 
registers,  of  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditui'e  of  the 
Insular  Pachalic,  lately  established  at  Rhodes,  viz.: — 

RECEIPTS. 

Tribute  payable  by  the  islands  -n-hicli  depend 
directly  on  Rhodes,  viz.  :  — 

Castel  Rosso        ...        Piastres  51,000 

Scarpanto   ----..  51,000 

Cassos 10,400 

Karki          ---...  9,000 

Niciros        --..-.  24,400 

Telos 15,000 

Symi 39,500 

Stampalia  ------  9,400 

Calimnos  -           -         .         -         -         .  3i,000 

•     Lcros 15,000 

Patmos 15,000 

Nicaria 19,000 

Piastres  -        -        -  289,700 
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Brought  forward        -  -  .       Piastres  289,700 

Taxation  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  town  of 

Marmora  in  Mannorice  Bay  :  — 
Property  tax  (Vorghi)  paid  by  Eayahs  p.  156,964 
»  »  ),  Turks        70,000 

226,964 

Tenths  of  agricultural  produce  (Usur)    -        .  245,000 
Vakouf,  or  rents  of  mosque  property       -         -     50,000 

Haratch,  or  poll  tax 102,000 

Tax  on  taverns      ---.._.      4  500 


628,464 

Total  receipts      ....        Piastres    -     9i8,164 

EXPENDITURE. 

Salaries  to  Pacha  and  employes  of  Konak,Piast.  1,085,400 
Expenses  for  mosques  and  other  sacred 
e^^ifices 60  OOQ 

Expenses    of   quarantine   establishments    at 

Rhodes  and  10  adjacent  isles    -        -        -      120  000 


—      1,271,400 


Showing  that  the  expenditure  annually  exceeds  the  re- 
ceipts byPiast.  353,236, or  3202^., at  exchange  ilOPiastres 
per  Pound  sterling. 
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1. 

Inscriptions. 

INSCRIPTION   ON   A   TOMB   ON   THE   HILL   AT   POINT    SAVEDO. 

TON  TA$ON  TOYTON  KATAS  KEYASATO 
EPMAXE  MA2EPMA  AANNOYEAYTQI  KAI  TEKNOIS  EAYTOT 

ANEY10///2E...r...  PAN//I  KAI  EPMA  AANNAI  TOISAEAEFIMIOS 

KA1TANAASE///NPA  AA2I0S  AAAQI  AEMHBENI  ESE2  Ti2 

eA<I>AniH0///PA>T///AETI2  3>A^HI  AMAPTQA02  E2TQ 

GEOIS  XeONIOlS  KAI  0<l>EIAETQ  E^I///M///I0^7//IH/// 

rOAEITHi///  <I>EAAl///rXMA///  2M02  A1TEA<I>/AE 
HON//  BAKANTAO  P///HEN02  EPI  TQIimiSErPOS  TOYS 

AOnSTAS 

ES0Y2AAE  ESTQ  TA4>HNAIEN  TQITA*QITOYTQI 
KAIKAEOBOYAQ  KAI///POMOY. 

2. 

'^B■^rPJEN^F*:M'^TE:  TPSN  t^:?  ^T  ^  tJBE  l<'^IEI•^E: 
MP^i■E>^^TEAiBMEA^AEt'JHBF\5'^TEAiE^W*f'N^•'l.lTI^F^T^Ff'TH'f;(F)PAAf^T:+'^; 

3. 

AINAIOIETIMASAN 

MOIPAI  EN///  APXO  KPATE 

KA  GYOeKSIANAEVSIS  TIAI  0AAAS2A 

EPAINQl  XPYSEQI  STE^ANQI 

ElKONl  XAA  KEAI  TPOEAPIAI 

EN  T0I2  ArQ2l///EITH2EI 

ENIEPOOYTEIQI 

APETA2  ENEKAKAI  EYNOIAS 

KAI  •tlAO  AOS  ENEAIA2  NEXQNAIATEAEI 

EIlT0rAHe02  TOAINAIQN 
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EriXAPM02  20AEY2QI  AEriAAMIA  AEAOTAIKAI 
EnXAEMOS  EnXAPMOYPOAIOSE  TOIHSATO 

KAIMA2TIP0IKAI  AINAIOIFO  ZHN  QAOI  HN... 

TAION  AIAION  KAAAI  STPATO>r  FOTATANTHe... 

TON  KAI  PAAFKIANON  ANTIPA  rrMNA2IAPX0... 

TPOY  EPPON  AIAIQ  NOS  $IAO  TOYKAIPAIKI... 

TEIMOTATON  EN  TAMEPAAA  NANMETATOYT.., 

rOAEIPOAQ  EPONYMON  eEQN02AIAIP,.. 

PYMNAS  lAPXON  NEQTEPON  TAN  AI  AIQ  N02. 

EY2EBEIA2  ENEKENTA2  POTI  NOYEKTONO... 

TAN  eEON  KAI  EXEPPESIAN  21  KAIMA2TP0 

TANnOTI  AINAI0Y2  AIATQNKA  i  MA2KAI  EAAIOP. 

TET02N0MQNKAI  <I>IA02T0PP0  NYMON  TEIM... 

TATON  KAI  PAHKYTATON  PEPI  KAAAI2TPAT0... 

PANTOTEN  02AYT0Y  KAI  PA  2EMN0TATAN... 
2HAPE  THBIOY  KEK02  MHME 
NONTON  2EMN0TAT0N  KAI  TO 
•MAO  PATPIN 

HPAKAEITON  KPATEINOY 

KAMYNAION 

EHAINQI  XPY2EQI2TE  4>ANQI 

KAI  EIKONI  KAAXEAI 

AEAQKANTI  AEAYTQIKAI 

2TE<I>ANA<E>0PIAN  KAI  RPO 

EAPIAN  EN  TAI2  nANAPYPE2I 

EI2AP0NTIAINAI0I  KAI 

2EITH2IN  ENIE  POGY^TEIQI 

AGHNAIAN  APOPEY'2  A2  IN  TA///// 

A  PETAN  TEIMAN  E  12  O///// 

XPONON  EY2EBEIAN 

ENEKA  TA2  nOTI  T0Y2  GE 

0Y2  KAI  APE  TA2  KAI  EY 

N0IA2ANEXQN  AIATfiAEI 

EI2T0nA  He02  TO  AINAIi2N 

eE0I2 
KAI  PAAPKIANOY  ANTinATPOYE  PEINA  EQ2  MAAIOY 
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AINAIOI 

GEVKAHS 

AFHSISTPATON 

KAevo 

rOATKPEONTOS 

NIKQNTA  OAYMriA 

HAIAAS  nAAAN 

A 

nPATON  AINAIQN 
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4. 

Sculptured  Ornaments  in  the  Square  Tomb 
at  Antiphclliis. 


VOL.  ir. 
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5. 

At  Castelorizo,  on  the  Point. 

TIM  Q///  OE///  r 
K  O  Y  M    N  H  M  A 
E  r  M  A  I 
HTH  MHA  EAEMA 
AEKHE///  OQAM///I 
TOY  AA  M  0  N  0  r 

KAI  eE0I2/////0H////AS 

(A  little  further  on.) 

MNAMA  KAI  EYAIM////NOY 


6. 

On  the  Aqueduct  at  Fornus. 


T©1T©T©Y 
IPT@Y  M  lM©i 


V 
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7. 
In  a  Wall  near  Schiana. 


T  A  K  E  E  A    ^  [  A  §i!' 
n  D  ^TA  P  iPEfYNA/^Ef 
l  II  2TP  AT@Y 
¥.  PIT©YAPrEO@^ 


T  2 
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B. 

1. 

Miss  Fanny  Corbaux  says,  "It  had  long  been  supposed 
that  the  eruption  by  which  the  four  cities  were  de- 
stroyed had  produced  the  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Dr. 
Robinson's  researches  in  that  region  cast  great  doubts  on 
this  hypothesis ;  and  the  results  of  a  more  methodical 
survey,  under  Captain  Lynch,  have  brought  out  facts 
which  disprove  it  altogether.  The  soundings  gave  an 
average  depth  of  between  150  and  200  fathoms  along  the 
central  line  of  the  sea,  till  the  promontory  in  front  of 
Zoar.  In  this  part  the  lake  is  usually  fordable ;  and  the 
whole  of  its  southern  end  is  so  shallow,  that  such  a 
volcanic  explosion  and  conflagration  as  the  nai'rative  of 
Gen.  xix.  25.  seems  to  imply,  if  followed  by  the  not 
unusually  phenomenon  of  subsidence,  to  the  amount  of 
12  or  13  feet,  would  suffice  to  submerge  to  its  present 
depth  a  cultivated  low  tract  occupying  that  site,  without 
sensibly  increasing  the  area  of  the  sea  in  other  parts."  — 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April,  1852. 

2. 

The  following  is  the  theory  of  a  recent  traveller:  — 
"  The  geological  formation  of  the  mountains  around 
the  Dead  Sea  gives  undoubted  proof  of  a  most  over- 
whelming revolution,  eifected  by  subterraneous  volcanic 
action ;  but  this  must  have  b'^en  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  now  habitable  globe.  The  over- 
throw of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  Jordan  plain,  as 
described  in   Gen.  xiii.,    must,    when  Lot  took   up  his 
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abode  in  it,  have  had  a  lake  extending  probably  over 
the  northern  part,  and  comprising  about  three-fourths  of 
the  present  Dead  Sea.  The  Jordan  watered  and  irrigated 
the  phun  of  Siddim,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  which 
thus,  from  the  tropical  atmosphere  of  this  sunken  valley, 
showed  a  vegetation  rich  and  glorious  '  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord.'  That  this  water  was  perfectly  sweet  is  self- 
evident  ;  for  otherwise  it  would  have  spread,  as  it  now 
does,  death  and  desolation  all  around  it.  In  the  middle 
of  tlie  valley  lay  the  four  doomed  cities,  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  and  Zeboiin  ;  wutliin  sight  of  Sodom,  and  at  the 
furthest  an  hour's  distance,  was  Zoar.  '  Behold  now,' 
so  Lot  pleads  with  the  messengers  of  the  Lord  ;  '  Behold 
now  this  city  is  near  to  flee  unto,'  '  but  I  cannot  escape 
to  the  mountain,'  &c.  &c.  And  the  vale  of  Siddim  was 
full  of  slime  pits  (bitumen  wells.  Gen.  xiv.  10.).  The 
whole  plain  perished  in  the  flames.  The  consumption  of 
the  lagoon  of  bitumen  under  the  trodden  ground,  made 
its  level  sink  several  feet.  The  water  of  the  lake  thus 
obtained  free  access  to  the  plain,  and  the  site  of  the 
doomed  cities  was  covered  for  ever.  The  tremendous 
shock  given  to  all  surrounding  nature  by  this  cata- 
strophe probably  stripped  the  Salt  Mountain  of  the 
loose  earth  with  which  it  must  at  that  time  have  been 
covered ;  for  the  salt  would  otherwise  have  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  vegetation  of  the  vale  of  Siddim.  The 
Salt  Mountain,  however,  being  once  uncovered,  every 
shower  of  rain  must  have  washed  down  a  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  into  the  sweet-water  basin,  which  would 
always  be  increased  as  long  as  the  Salt  Rlountain  re- 
mained."—  M.  Van  der  Velde,  p.  122. 

"  The  city  of  salt  (Josh.  xv.  62.),  from  its  name,  it  is 
clear,  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Salt  Mountain." 
—  Ibid.  p.  123. 
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c. 

"  All  these  were-con federate  at  (deep)  vale  of-Shiddim, 
Col   elleh  'habru         el        ''emek      ha-Shiddim, 

it  (is  now)  Sea  of-salt. 
hu  iam  hammeldh. 

"  The  words  in  parentheses  are  implied  in  the  Hebrew 
word,  though  in  English  it  takes  several  words  to  ex- 
press the  meaning.  An  emek,  for  instance,  being  a  noun 
formed  from  the  adjective  root  deep,  means  a  deep  valley 
or  plain  ;  as  opposed  to  a  cloven  valley  {biUah),  from  the 
root  to  cleave  or  split,  or  a  mere  low  land  {shephalah, 
from  the  root  to  be  low),  or  the  valley  of  a  water-course, 
without  reference  to  its  form  {a  nd hot).  The  emek,  or 
vale  of  Shiddim,  M'as  a  deep  holloio  enclosed  locality. 

"In  Deut.  xxxiv.  3.  we  have  'the  hik  'ah  of  Jericho.' 
The  whole  valley,  or  longitudinal  depression,  containing 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
the  Bekaah, 

"As  for  hu,  it  is  the  pronoun  he,  it  {lii  in  feminine),  and 
that  pronoun  always  has  the  verb  with  the  present  tense 
understood;  it  implies  something  that  actually  \?,  at  the 
the  time  spoken  of,  when  it  is  employed  thus  emphatically 
with  a  predicate.  Ani  Jehovah,  I  the  Lord,  is  '  I  am 
the  Lord.'  This  month  Abib  (see  Exod.  xii.  2.)  is  your 
head  of  months  ;  il  is  the  first  of  the  months  of  the  year 
to  you,  says  Moses.  See  my  notes  in  the  Second  Passover 
paper,  p.  6.,  in  which  I  criticise  its  mistranslation  by  a 
future  in  the  authorised  version.  It  implies  that  the 
thing    is  so  actually   at  the    time  spoken  of.     Now,  in 
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Gon.  xiv.  this  form  occurs  several  times,  because,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  the  country  and  the  names  had  changed. 
In  ver.  2.  we  have  '■  Bela  hi  Zoar''  —  Bela,  it  (is  now) 
Zoar.  Ver.  7.,  ^  Ain-mishpat,  hi,  it  (is  now)  Kadesh.^" 
— 3fiss  F.  Coi-baux. 

"  Vulgo  creditur  lac.  Aspalt.  natum  esse  eo  tempore 
quo  Sod.  etc.  a  Deo  subversaj  sunt,  ita  ut  aquis  illius 
lacus  tectns  et  merste  fuerint.  Verum  non  videtur  ea 
opinio   primis  rationibus    niti.       Scio    hue  referri  Gen. 

xiv.  3.   uti  de  Regibus  Sodomy Zoar   scribitur ; 

....  sed  hie  nihil  dicitur  nisi  vallem  Siddim,  uti  olira 
appellabatur,  postea  mare  salsum  fuisse,  quod  non  nego ; 
potuit  enim  ilia  vallis  aqius  illius  maris  inunduta  fuisse, 
aut  exuberante  fluvio  Jordane,  aut  aquis  subterraneis 
aliisve,  de  quibus  qua  incertum  est  quomodo  et  quando 
contigerit,  nihil  addere  necesse  est.  Non  dicit  sacer 
Scriptor  urbes  illas  quinque,  Sodomam  et  reliquas,  situs 
fuisse  in  valle  Siddim.  Irao  contrarium  ex  eo  potest 
colligi,  quod  reges  illarum  quinque  urbium  exercitu 
coacto  se  contulerint  versus  vallem  Siddim.  Quod  si 
quis  ilia  in  valle  reddere  velit,  res  eodem  redibit.  Erit 
enim  vallis  Siddim  diversa  ab  ilia  regione  in  qua  urbes 
eorum  5  erant  sitos.  Yerbi  causa,  quis  dicat  ?  cives 
Amstelodami  Harlemi  etc.  obviam  ivere  hostibus  et  con- 
gregati  sunt  in  Hollandia  quum  illje  urbes  HoUandicce 
sint;  verum  itadici  potest  apte  cives  illarum  urbium  con- 
gregati  sunt  in  eo  loco,  ubi  nunc  est  lacus  Ilarleraensis, 
et  inde  colligere  licet  lacum  Harleraensem  diversim  esse 
a  loco  in  quo  urbes  ilia  sita  sint. 

"  Prajterea  in  toto  sacro  Codice  nulla  plane  mcntio  sub- 
mersionis  haruni  urbium,  nee  eo  loco  ubi  narratur  ipsa 
historia,  nee  ubi  digitus  ad  earn  a  Prophelis  intcnditur. 
Gen.  xix.  24.  dicitur  Deus  plinsse  super  earn  sulphur 
et  ignem  et  vertisae  urbes   et  planitico  (nota  hoc:  oita 
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quoque  Gen.  xiii.  3.  non  pjoj;  non  vallem^^Siddim)  et  in- 
colas  urbium  et  proventum  terrse ;  et  cominate  28  Abra- 
ham vidit  earn  regionem  fumantem  instar  furni.  Nihil 
hie  de  eluvie  nihil  de  inundatione :  sed  contraria  omnia, 
Suljihur,  ignis,  fumus,  subversio.  (See  note  to  p.  248. 
vol.  i.) — Relandus,  Palestina  illustrata,  p.  254. 


1. 

"  The  bitumen  pits,  Biyar  el  Hummar,  near  Hasbeiya, 
lie  in  a  formation  of  bituminous  limestone,  interstratified 
with  a  limestone  containing  but  very  little  of  organic 
matter. 

"  This  bitumen  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  some 
species  which  are  found  on  the  Dead  Sea  shore,  and  one 
might  be  almost  tempted  to  refer  these  specimens  to  the 
Hasbeiya  pits.  But  as  the  material  is  specifically  heavier 
than  water,  it  would  never  be  able  to  pass  beyond  Lake 
Tiberias,  and  would  probably  be  arrested  at  Lake  Merom. 
The  Dead  Sea  bitumen  frequently  exhibits  in  great  per- 
fection its  vegetable  origin,  and  the  woody  fibre  and  sap 
vessels  are  sometimes  distinctly  discernible,  as  much  so 
as  in  many  lignites.  The  Hasbeiya  asphalt  is  more 
thoroughly  metamorphosed,  and  the  traces  of  the  woody 
structure  are  seldom  to  be  seen.  Between  Ain  Sifleh 
and  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  an  eminence  of  volcanic  origin, 
with  a  range  of  basaltic  rocks,  fills  up  a  portion  of  the 
lower  valley."  —  Dr.  A?ide7so?i,  in  Capt.  Lynch,  U.  S.  A'^. 
Survey  of  the  Jordan,  p.  119. 

2. 

"  In  Palestine,  as  elsewhere,  it  would  be  hard  to  name 
the  latitude  and  longitude  where  in  ante-historic  times 
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the  spot  has  not  passed,  particle  by  particle,  into  meadow, 
hill,  headland,  bay,  river-side,  and  lake,  traversing  every 
intermediate  geographical  condition  with  each  successive 
aspect,  as  seemingly  unchangeable  as  the  present  one  is 
now."— Ibid.  p.  80. 

"  The  mountains  of  Syria  may  now  be  a  few  feet 
higher  or  lower  than  they  were,  according  as  the  uplift- 
ing or  abrading  forces  may  have  prevailed  ;  its  valleys 
and  ravines  may  be  a  little  more  deeply  engraved  into 
their  rocky  beds,  or  cut  back  a  little  further,  as  they 
ascend  in  their  gradual  retreat  ;  its  rivers  may  have 
gained  or  lost  a  few  inches  in  their  mean  depth ;  a  bank 
of  sandstone  may  have  crumbled  and  disappeared  ;  or  a 
cliff  of  chalk  may  be  undergoing  at  the  base  it  once 
overlooked  the  slow  process  of  disintegration  and  re- 
moval ; — but  the  main  landmarks  and  the  great  lines  of 
ancient  Aram  and  Chanaan  are  still  there  ;  and  the  last 
deposit  of  the  chalk,  so  immeasurably  old  at  the  birth  of 
its  successor,  seems  scarcely  older  now,  for  all  the  cen- 
turies that  have  elapsed." 

"Igneous  eruptions  may  explain  the  actual  growth  of 
hills  and  platforms  of  lava,  and  earthquakes  may  rend  a 
rock,  divert  a  water-course,  or  turn  a  level  into  an  uneven 
tract ;  but  we  have  no  authoritative  evidence  from  histo- 
rical testimony  or  existing  vestiges,  that  the  Holy  Land 
was  ever  visited  by  volcanic  action  properly  so  called 
since  the  first  history  of  man  ;  and  the  earthquakes, 
though  numerous  and  destructive,  have  perhaps  never 
left  traces  capable  of  being  identified  with  any  certainty 
a  century  after  their  occurrence.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  few  attempts  will  be  made  in  the  following  pages  to 
discuss  the  changes  which  the  country  may  have  under- 
gone since  the  events  first  recorded  in  its  Sacred  Books  ; 
nor  is  it  proposed  to  enter  into  the  question  (so  interest- 
ing in  another  field  of  inquiry)  where  or  with  what  cer- 
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tainty  observers  may  have  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
vestiges  of  those  great  interpositions  which  we  know  from 
Scripture  and  traditions,  once  marked  with  their  awful 
monuments  the  desecrated  precincts  of  the  land."  —  Ibid. 
p.  80. 

3. 

"  The  main  formation  along  the  lake  is  limestone;  yet 
around  Tiberias,  and  as  one  approaches  it  from  above, 
black  basaltic  stones  are  found  scattered  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  having  a  volcanic  appearance  ;  indeed,  the 
walls  and  houses  of  Tiberias  are  in  part  built  of  them." 
—  Dr.  Hobwson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  265. 

"  The  volcanic  nature  of  the  basin  of  this  lake  and  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  hot 
springs  near  Tiberias  and  at  Om  Keis,  south-east  of  the 
lake,  as  also  the  lukewarm  fountains  along  the  western 
shore,  the  frequent  and  violent  earthquakes,  and  the  black 
volcanic  stones  which  thickly  sti-ew  the  ground,  all  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  on  this  point." — Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  313. 

"  On  the  western  flank  of  Mount  Hermon  is  Tell 
Jehennem,  consisting  entirely  of  basalt." — Lynch,  p.  112. 

"  The  district,  including  the  land  of  Nephtali,  is  essen- 
tially calcareous ;  but  is  distinguished  by  a  large  develop- 
ment of  igneous  rocks."  —  Ibid.  p.  120. 

"  South  of  the  Lake  Tiberias  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Jordan 
is  plutonic.     Much  trap  around  the  lake." —  Ibid.  p.  125. 

"  South  of  El  Abadiyeh  plutonic  rocks  disappear  on 
the  west  of  the  Ghor,  and  are  not  found  again  on  that 
side,  north  of  the  latitude  of  Aquabah,  unless  we  regard 
as  an  exception  the  low  granitic  ridges  of  El  Humeirawat. 
The  lavas  west  of  the  Jordan,  including  all  the  varieties 
which  occur,  are  comprehended  in  a  very  irregular  com- 
pass, of  which  Safed  may  be  considered  as  the  centre. 
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On  the  east  of  the  Jordan  the  plutonic  rocts  seem  greatly 
to  predominate."  —  Ibid.  p.  134. 

"  The  chalks  and  tertiaries  are  more  conspicuous  in 
approaching  AYady  ez-Zuweirah.  Here  they  begin,  in 
fact,  to  predominate  over  the  compact  and  okler  lime- 
stones ;  and  a  short  distance  westward  of  the  Wady 
mouth  the  masses  of  marl  and  marly  gypsum,  with  a 
horizontally  bedded  chalk  (certainly  more  recent  than  the 
chalks  of  Europe,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  not  well  entitled 
to  the  name),  assume  a  stern  and  repulsive  aspect,  from 
their  utter  barrenness  and  desolation."  —  Ibid. 

M.  Van  der  Velde,  however,  considers  the  Wady 
Zuweirah  to  be  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  He 
describes  it  to  be  surrounded  by  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock,  yellow,  grey,  and  white, — a  medley  of  soft  chalk  or 
calcareous  earth,  with  all  sorts  of  volcanic  substances  in- 
termingled and  heaped  up  one  above  another  all  round  the 
abyss.  —  Van  der  Velde,    vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

4. 

"  The  name  Shava,  which  here  denotes  that  land  (east 
of  the  Dead  Sea),  was  in  fact  its  local  name.  The  Hebrew 
form  Shittim  is  only  a  synonym  derived  from  the  patro- 
nymic Sheth,  guardian  divinity  of  the  land.  As  early  as 
Gen.  xiv.  we  find  (ver.  5.)  one  of  the  cities  of  the  people, 
whom  the  Moabites  called  Emim,  bearing  the  name  ol 
Shaveh-kiriathaim,  tJic  douhle  city  of  Shaveh  ;  and  in  ver. 
17.  the  metropolitan  vale  of  Shiddim  is  also  called  '  the 
valley  of  Shaveh,  —  the  roj'al  valley.'  By  finding  this 
name  under  the  form  Shava  referable  to  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  land  of  Shet;  again,  in  Gen.  xiv., 
to  a  city  in  its  central  province,  afterwards  given  to 
the  Reubenites;  and  again  to  a  district  in  the  southern 
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extremity  of  the  land,  precisely  where  Shat'u'ma  *  ap- 
pears to  you'  (in  the  poem).  We  have  thus  a  clear 
proof  that  Shava,  or  Shaveh,  n.l.t^,  was  not  a  mere  pro- 
vince, but  that  this  name  included  the  whole  country  of 
the  Emim.'' — Journal  of  Sac.  Lit,  Jan.  1852  ;  Miss  F. 
Corbaux's  paper. 

"  It  appears  to  have  been  a  war  of  extermination  ;  and 
Rameses  III.,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  struck  a 
death-blow  at  the  political  existence  of  all  those  nations. 
So  that  the  descendants  of  Lot,  by  his  sons  Moab  and 
Ben-ammi,  occupied  the  lands  of  the  dwindled  tribes  of 
two  of  the  Rephaim,  called  by  the  Ammonites  the  Zam- 
zummim,  '  a  great,  numerous,  and  haughty  people,'  and 
by  the  Moabites  Emim,  '  the  terrible  people :'  a  colony 
of  Canaanites.  The  Amorites  also  settled  there." — 
Ibid. 
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1. 

Soon  after  starting,  the  Jordan  is  represented  to  run 
between  high  banks,  which  form  the  terraces  to  another 
valley  yet  above  them.' 

"  The  high,  alluvial  terraces  on  each  side  are  shaped  by 
the  action  of  the  winter  rains  into  a  number  of  conical 
hills,  some  of  pyramidal  and  cuneiform,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  giant  encampment,  so  perfectly  tent-lilce 
were  their  shapes.  This  singular  configuration  extends 
southwards  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach." — LynclCs  Survey, 
pp.  191—2. 

"  There  ai"e  evidently  two  terraces  on  the  Jordan  ;  and 
through  the  lowest  one  the  river  runs  its  labyrinthine 
course.  From  the  streams  above  the  immediate  banks 
there  is  on  each  side  a  singular  terrace  of  low  hills,  like 
truncated  cones,  the  upper  terrace  of  which  I  have 
spoken;  which  is  but  the  blulF  termination  of  an  extended 
table-land,  reaching  quite  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Ilauran  on  the  east,  and  the  high  hills  on  the  western 
shore. 

"  The  hills  forming  the  banks  of  the  upper  terrace 
have  assumed  a  conical  form,  with  scarped  and  angular 
faces,  marked  with  dark  bands,  and  furrowed  with  ero- 
sions. These  hills,  and  the  high  banks  of  alluvial  deposit, 
with  abrupt  and  perpendicular  faces,  indicate  that  the 
whole  valley  was  once  covered  with  water." — Ibid.  p.  2 18. 

'  Similar,  wc  may  presume,  to  those  I  saw  at  El  Meshra,  and 
Gilgal. 
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"  A  higher  terrace,  or  plateau,  which  blended  with  the 
hills  in  the  distance,  and  seemed  like  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  instead  of  the  elevated  plain  we  knew  it  to 
her  — Ibid.  p.  225. 

*'  We  stopped  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  the  terrace  of  the  Jordan," — Ibid.  p.  228. 

"  The  plain  that  sloped  away  from  the  bases  of  the  hills 
was  broken  into  ridges,  and  multitudinous  cone-like 
mounds,  resembling  tumultuous  water  at  the  meeting  of 
two  adverse  tides  ;  and  presented  a  wild  and  chequered 
tract  of  land,  with  spots  of  vegetation  flourishing  upon 
the  frontiers  of  irreclaimable  sterility.  A  low,  pale-yel- 
low ridge  of  conical  hills  marked  the  termination  of  the 
higher  terrace ;  beneath  this  swept  gently  this  lower 
plain,  with  a  similar  undulating  surface,  half-redeemed 
from  barrenness  by  sparse  verdure  and  thistle-covered 
hillocks."— /62(/.  p.  233. 

2. 

"The  tertiaries  and  alluvions  which  now  occupy  the 
bottom  of  the  Ghor,  and  have  accumulated  in  some  places 
so  as  to  give  the  banks  of  the  present  Jordan  a  preci- 
pitous, and  even  a  lofty  appearance,  can  only  be  seen  to 
advantage  by  an  actual  descent  of  that  stream.  There 
are  everywhere  almost  in  the  Jordan  valley  distinct  traces 
of  two  independent  terraces.  The  upper  terrace  extends 
to  the  bases  of  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  Ghor,  both  on 
the  east  side  and  the  west ;  and  appears  to  have  been  due 
to  a  geological  condition  long  antecedent ;  preceding  the 
existence  of  the  actual  river,  yet  subsequent  to  the  removal 
of  the  material  which  once  occupied  the  space  between 
the  two  opposing  cliffs.  In  this  interval  the  whole  of  the 
valley  has  been  submerged  in  subordination  to  the  great 
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depression  from  which  the  continent  (in  this  part  at 
least)  has  been  slowly  re-nplifteil,  the  sea  being  gradually 
admitted,  and  as  gradually  expelled  from  the  whole  of 
the  long  valley,  as  the  process  of  depression  and  re-eleva- 
tion went  on,  each  on  its  unsuspected  course.  The  last 
withdrawal  must  have  left  deposits,  which  are  now  covered 
by  much  more  recent  contributions  from  the  sides  and 
confluents  of  the  valley.  As  the  land  ascended  the  sea 
retired,  and  the  Jordan  or  its  predecessor  arose  as  the 
necessary  consequence.  This  result  is  independent  alto- 
gether of  the  theory  we  may  adopt  of  the  origin  of  the 
greater  depression  of  Bahr  Lut,  than  of  Wady  el  Arabah, 
or  of  the  Gulf  of  Aquabah  ;  and  is  only  invalidated  in 
case  of  the  necessity  of  holding  that  the  Ghor  is  either  a 
fissure  or  an  excavation,  effected  subsequently  to  the 
attainment  of  the  present  level  of  the  region  of  which  the 
valley  forms  a  feature  so  remarkable.  The  lower  terrace 
is  due  exclusively  to  the  secular  action  of  the  Jordan 
posterior  to  its  existence  as  a  fresh-water  tributary,  either 
to  the  ocean,  or  to  the  sea,  which  now  only  receives  it 
to  re-expel  it  by  evaporation." — Ajiderson,  p.  140, 

"Between  Ain  es-Sultan  and  Jebel  Quruntul  (Quaren- 
tum)  is  an  elevated  tract,  which  looks  from  the  plain 
below  like  a  range  of  rugged  hills,  and  from  the  moun- 
tains above  and  beyond  like  a  low,  flat  terrace,  a  little 
raised  above  the  plain." — Anderson,  in  Lynch,  p.  1.57. 

3. 

"In  coasting  the  beach  just  north  of  Wady  el-Quriihy, 
in  the  southern  sea  (es-Sufieh),  our  guides  pointed  out 
Wady  en-Numeirah,  which  was  not,  as  far  as  we  could 
judge,  a  branch  of  Wady  el  Qurahy,  but  came  down  in- 
dependently to  the  sea.     We  observed  in  this  neighbour- 
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hood  many  trees  and  much  shrubbery,  which  indicated 
very  distinctly  the  presence  of  abundance  of  water  ;  but 
we  could  not  approach  the  marshy  shore  from  the  great 
shoaliness  of  this  part  of  the  lake.  Northwardly  from  this 
Wady  (be  it  Wady  Numeirah  or  not)  the  swampy  thicket 
extends  for  miles.  Beyond  the  plain  a  range  of  com- 
manding eminences,  mainly  of  red  sandstone,  runs  parallel 
to  the  sea,  and  was  relieved  on  a  still  more  lofty  chain 
six  or  eight  miles  further  east.  Between  these  a  valley 
could  be  partially  seen  through  breaks  in  the  western  (?) 
hills.  Altogether,  this  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  exhibits  a 
more  magnificent  array  of  towering  mountain  masses  and 
Alpine  cliffs  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Ghor.  In  the 
lower  range  a  short,  broad  Wady  comes  down  from  a  vast 
amphitheatre  with  precipitous  sides ;  and  this  is  deeply 
indented  at  the  end  by  an  elevated  valley,  which  ends 
abruptly  upon  the  curved  escarpment  far  above  the  level 
of  the  Wady  at  its  feet.  Up  this  fer  a  cheval  and  through 
the  deep  notch  in  its  rear,  other  turreted  cliffs  of  red 
sandstone  appear  in  imposing  forms,  and  mark  by  a 
depression  in  the  distant  range  the  highest  and  furthest 
portion  of  this  triply  terraced  gorge." — Anderson,  p.  183. 


"The  peninsula  (of  Kerak)  is  an  accumulation  of  post- 
tertiary  deposits  disposed  horizontally,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  formed  when  the  sea  stood  much  higher  than  it 
does  now,  and  which  has  followed  the  descending  level, 
but  at  a  less  rapid  rate,  so  as  to  be  left  behind,  as  it  were, 
as  a  monument  of  the  constructions  which  then  were 
effected  in  its  waters. 

"  The  promontory  runs  from  40  to  80  feet  in  height, 
and  has  sides  so  steep,  as  only  to  be  scaleable  at  widely 
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separated  points.  The  upper  surface  is  not  so  even  as 
might  be  supposed  from  the  regular  stratification.  I  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  any  fossil  remains,  but  I  feel  little 
hesitation  in  regarding  the  peninsuUir  formations  as  con- 
temporary, and  once  continuous  with  those  of  the  western 
shore.  There  is  no  part  of  the  peninsular  mound  which 
which  does  not  show  itself,  on  analysis,  impregnated  with 
salt."  —  Anderson,  in  Lynch,  pp.  184,  185.  187. 

5. 

"The  strata  (between  Kerak  and  the  northern  bay)  have 
in  general  a  regular  descent  towards  the  sea,  keeping 
tolerably  parallel  to  the  upper  surface.  The  precipices 
are  actually  sometimes  over-hanging,  so  as  to  make  the 
look-down  a  trial  to  the  nerves.  On  descending  over  the 
edge  and  the  eminence,  to  pass  down  into  the  Ghor,  a 
remarkable  disposition  of  the  calcareous  beds  may  be  seen 
across  the  gorge.  The  layers,  which  are  at  first  nearly 
horizontal,  plunge  more  and  more  steeply,  until  they  seem 
to  imitate  the  slieets  of  a  huge  cataract  of  a  once  fluid 
mass.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  beds  so 
conformable  to  the  shape  of  the  cliff  which  they  cover, 
must  have  been  determined  in  their  inclinations  by  the 
configurations  of  the  mould  on  which  they  lie.  All  this 
implies,  however,  the  existence  of  the  Ghor  as  a  feature 
of  the  scenery  a<;tually  existing  before  the  tertiary  age." 
—  Anderson,  in  Lynch,  p.  188. 

"  Still  receding  from  Wady  el  Mojeb,  the  sea-side  hills 
soon  descend,  and  leave  visibly  above  them  a  broad  decli- 
vity, decked  with  trees  and  verdure  in  abundance,  with 
very  high  cliffs  far  behind. 

"  Furtlier  north  than  this  vegetation  is  well  supported, 
and  the  presence  of  water  is  easy  to  infer.  Not  far  off 
were  wheat  fields  and  high  grass,  with  palm  trees  in  very 
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considerable  numbers.  The  neighbouring  hills  have  many 
ledges  of  a  cindery  or  volcanic  look.  These  are  varied 
by  a  succession  of  terraces  and  taluses.  The  section  dips 
are  northwardly ;  the  true  bed  dips  probably  north-east. 
Wady  Zerqa  Main,  Avhich,  after  the  Jordan,  is  the  least 
stinted  contributor  to  the  lake,  is,  at  the  place  of  its  dis- 
charge, about  12  feet  in  width,  and  9  or  10  inches  in 
depth;  making  full  amends  by  the  velocity  of  the  current 
(7  or  8  miles  an  hour)  for  the  scantiness  of  its  linear 
dimensions." — Anderson. 

6. 

"  Leaving  this  hill,  the  plain  opens  considerably  to  the 
south,  and  is  bounded  at  the  distance  of  about  8  miles  by  a 
sandy  cliff,  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  which  runs  directly 
across  and  closes  (?)  the  valley  of  El  Ghor ;  thus  forming 
a  margin  for  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
southwards  when  the  waters  are  at  the  greatest  height. 
We  were  told  that  the  plain  at  ihe  top  of  this  range  of  cliiFs 
continues  the  whole  way  to  Mecco,  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  mountains." — Trbt/  ajid  3Iangles,  p.  353. 

7. 

"  To  our  surprise  it  (the  Wady  el  Jeib)  turned  out  to  be 
not  the  mere  bed  of  a  torrent  descending  from  the  higher 
plain  of  the  Arabah,  but  a  deep,  broad  Wady  issuing 
from  the  south  upon  the  Ghor,  and  coming  down,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  between  high,  precipitous 
cliffs,  like  those  which  we  had  25a'Ssed.  It  is  indeed 
the  vast  drain  of  all  the  Arabah  which  has  thus  worn 
for  itself,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  huge  channel  through 
the  upper  plain  and  the  offset  of  cliffs  to  the  level  of  the 
Ghor  below.  Here  we  entered  the  Wady  itself ;  in  this 
part  not  far  from  half   a  mile  broad,  shut  in    between 
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perpendicular  walls  of  the  same  chalky  earth  or  marl, 
from  100  to  150  feet  high,  which  exclude  all  view  of  the 
country  and  of  every  object  around.  The  banks  indeed  are 
so  perpendicular,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
ascend  out  of  the  valley  on  either  side.  The  broad  bed 
of  the  "\Yady  is  very  level,  and  has  to  the  eye  but  a  slight 
ascent  towards  the  south  ;  yet  it  bears  traces  of  an  im- 
mense volume  of  water,  rushing  along  with  violence  and 
covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley."  —  Robinson^ 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  498. 

"  The  deep  broad  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  Arabah 
(the  Jeib),  is  a  Wady  within  a  Wady,  Our  Arabs  of  the 
Haweitat  were  acquainted  with  it  throughout  its  whole 
length,  and  assured  us  that  it  had  its  commencement  far 
south  of  Wady  Musa  ;  and  that  in  the  rainy  season  the 
■waters  of  the  southern  Wady  Ghuriindel,  flow  off  north- 
wards through  the  Jeib  to  the  Dead  Sea."  —  Ibid.  vol.  ii. 
p.  500. 


Looking  from  the  base  of  Mount  Hor,  "  in  the  north-west 
quarter  "  (that  is,  the  north-wTSt  extremity  of  the  Wady 
Arabah,  near  the  Dead  Sea),  "  all  was  a  tract  of  desert  moun- 
tains, lower  than  those  on  which  we  stood,  and  seeming  to 
have  only  a  gradual  descent  into  the  Arabah  ;  though,  as  we 
afterwards  found,  this  was  a  deception,  the  descent  being 
by  ledges  or  offsets,  with  comparatively  level  tracts  be- 
tween." —  Ibid.  p.  508. 

Lynch  noticed  on  the  western  side  of  the  southern 
sea  a  horizontal  terrace-like  stratum  half-way  up  the 
mountain. 

9. 

"The  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  (tlic  Lacus  Amani  of 
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Pliny)  contains  no  water,  except  in  some  poob  in  the 
lower  parts.  The  bottom  of  the  basin  is  from  20  to 
54  feet  (French)  below  high-water  at  Suez.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  these  lakes  some  ruins  are  found, 
which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  a  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
ai'e  hence  called  the  Serapeum. 

"  The' observations  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  have 
confirmed  the  marine  character  of  all  the  recent  surface 
deposits  and  organic  remains  of  the  great  middle  basin  of 
the  isthmus ;  proving  the  extension  of  the  sea  over  that 
area  at  some  remote  historical  age.  .  .  .  His  dis- 
covery also  of  two  raised  beaches,  one  nearly  opposite  the 
Serapeum,  18  feet,  and  another,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
basin,  12  feet  above  the  Red  Sea  high  water-mark,  and 
other  discoveries,  afford  evidences  that  enable  us  to  trace 
step  by  step  a  certain  amount  of  change,  of  upheaval, 
definitely  up  to  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes  ;  and  from 
thence,  by  following  the  same  series  of  changes,  to  deduce 
the  physical  configuration  of  land  and  sea  under  the 
remoter  Mosaic  age. 

"  The  surface  line  of  solid  ground  (independently  of 
shifting  sand -banks  or  surface  deposits)  along  the  trough 
of  the  Serapeum  bank  in  no  place  rises  beyond  6  metres 
above  0 ;  and  in  the  Suez  bank  only  to  2-50  metres, 
that  is,  scarcely  a  foot  above  spring  tides." 

"  All  along  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  of  Saba-byar 
tokens  of  upheaval  may  be  traced.  The  ancient  course 
of  the  Nile  through  this  part  seems,  by  the  depth  of  the 
fluviatile  deposits,  to  have  suffered  in  former  times  the 
same  retardation  in  its  current  as  the  canal  that  replaced 
it  ;  sufficient  to  obstruct  its  bed,  yet  not  sufficient  to  close 
lip  the  channel.  The  gradual  downward  slope  of  the 
Delta  lands  formed  by  the  Nile  ceases  as  you  enter  the 
Tuniilat  Valley,  near  Abbasieh.     The  rest  of  the  ground 
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alonn  the  former  banks  of  tlie  lost  river  has  been  ren- 
ck-reil  ahiiost  a  dead  level  by  these  obstructions,  until  the 
ruins  of  Ilero-opolis  ;  where  we  find  a  slight  inclination 
upwards,  not  exceeding  3  feet,  but  which  mere  obstruc- 
tion by  deposits  cannot  explain.  When  we  come  to  the 
old  mouth  of  the  river,  near  the  well  of  Saba-byar,  the 
slope  downwards  to  the  Temsah  Lake  returns,  and  is  very 
rapid.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  if  the  slope  of  the 
ground-line  from  Shibbeen,  where  the  lower  Delta  region 
begins,  were  continued  to  this  point,  it  would  meet  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  the  very  place  where  the  river  formerly 
emptied  into  it." 

"  Another  extraordinary  fact  brought  to  light  by  these 
geological  discoveries  is,  that  the  sea  was  not  even 
naturally  shut  out  of  the  inner  basin  when  Trajan's  canal 
was  made,  but  was  only  kept  out  by  an  artificial 
dam." 

"  Should  the  existence  of  a  third  fresh  margin  (which 
Mr.  Stephenson  believes)  be  confirmed,  it  would  denote 
a  further  small  movement  upwards,  between  the  time 
of  Trajan  and  the  restoration  of  the  canal  by  the 
Caliphs." 

"  It  appears  that  the  present  face  of  the  Suez  bank 
is  only  a  particular  point  A.  of  the  former  foundation, 
which  has  been  elevated  about  8  feet  since  Ptolemy 
II.,  B.C.  285  ;  7  feet  more  since  Darius  Hystaspes,  B.C. 
521;  besides  a  small  unknown  quantity,  at  some  un- 
known date  between  Pharaoh-Necho,  B.  c.  610,  and 
Moses,  B.C.  1290. 

"  It  further  appears,  that  during  this  interval  the  face 
of  the  bank  has  only  made  11  feet  of  real  way  upwards, 
the  superincumbent  cap  of  ground  being  gradually  eaten 
away  by  the  waves,  while  the  point  a  was  rising.  All 
that  time  it  appears  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  over  it  has 
z  3 
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never  exceeded  4  or  5  feet  below  the  Suez  low  water- 
mark. 

"  One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  Mosaic  period  turns  out  to  be  that  of  the 
Temsah  Lake  region.  The  position  of  the  Serapeum 
bank  with  respect  to  the  sea,  in  the  time  of  Darius^  being 
as  correctly  definable  by  the  criterion  of  the  12-foot  shell 
beach  as  that  of  the  Suez  bank,  a  general  idea  of  its  state 
under  Moses  may  be  formed,  though  its  situation  cannot 
be  exactly  fixed.  It  seems  that  under  Pharaoh-Necho 
and  Darius,  the  Serapeum  bank  (being  then  1 1  feet  lower 
than  its  present  position)  was  in  precisely  the  same  state 
as  the  Suez  bank  at  the  present  time.  It  had  but  recently 
emerged,  and  the  summit  of  its  channel  line  only  just 
shut  out  the  highest  tides. 

"  In  this  case,  if  my  inference,  that  there  had  been  an 
intermediate  movement  between  the  time  of  Moses  and 
of  Darius,  be  founded  on  sufficient  reason,  that  bank 
must  have  been  partly  submerged  before  that  movement. 
Its  surface  might  be  at  about  the  mean  level  of  the  sea, 
the  high  tide  just  washing  over  it,  the  low  tide  leaving  it 
a  dry  pass. 

"  The  age  of  the  18-foot  beach  remains  unknown  ;  but 
of  its  being  long  anterior  to  the  Mosaic  period  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Its  altitude,  which,  at  the  reduced  tidal 
limits  of  the  inner  basin,  indicates  a  rise  of  20  feet  at 
least,  connects  it  with  the  remote  epoch  when  the  course 
of  the  arm  of  the  Nile  that  branched  oif  at  the  Jewish 
mounds  was  still  undisturbed  ;  and  the  thick  mass  of 
alluvial  matter  heaped  up  near  its  mouth  hints  how  re- 
mote must  be  that  epoch.  .  ,  .  Nevertheless,  it  is  there 
to  prove  that  there  certainly  has  been  a  period  in  history 
when  the  sea  was  open,  and  even,  perhaps,  navigable  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Hero-opolis.    The  physical  geo- 
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grapliy  of  the  Mosaic  period  exhibits  the  last  stage  of 
this  most  remarkable  configuration  just  vanishing  away, 
and  the  old  inlet  barred  off  by  a  ford,  where  the  primitive 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Temsah  lakes  still  kept  up  a 
surface  communication  with  the  great  middle  basin,  and 
the  Nile  still  presented  the  phenomenon,  unparalleled  in 
nature,  of  pouring  its  waters  into  tico  seas  at  the  same  time." 
—  Miss  F.  Corbaux's  paper  in  the  AthejicBum,  No.  1392. 

10. 

"The  salt  mound  (KhashmUsdom)  is  five  miles  in  length, 
and  less  than  half  this  in  breadth.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  a  mountain,  for  it  nowhere  exceeds  a  few  hundred 
feet  in  height.  It  is  only  the  inferior  portion  which  con- 
sists of  rocksalt,  and  no  crystallised  salt  was  anywhere 
found  at  a  higher  elevation  than  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  A  specimen,  taken  from  the  top  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  tall  spurs  of  salt  carved  out  by  the 
action  of  winter  rains  (which  one  of  the  sailors  called 
Lot's  Wife)  gave,  on  analysis,  the  following  result : 

Sulphate  of  lime  .         -         -         86-20 

Carbonate  of  lime        -         .         -  3-50 

Chlorides,  principally  of  sodium  -  6  75 

Magnesia  and  water    -        -        -  3"  15 

99-60  S. 
And  where  this  excavation  has  proceeded  with  an  equal 
rapidity,  a  singular  conformation  or  relief  is  sometimes 
obtained.  The  form  generally  resulting  is  conical,  or 
rather  conicuneal ;  the  spur,  which  seems  like  a  sugar-loaf 
when  seen  in  front,  losing  entirely  this  appearance 
when  viewed  from  either  side  or  from  above.  A  con- 
siderable depression  is  sometimes  found  at  the  ridge  of 
the  knoll ;  but  this  is  comparatively  rare,  from  the  unfre- 
quency  of  tlie  cases   in  which  the  material  behind  the 

z  4 
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triangular  outline  of  the  projecting  buttress  has  been 
more  destructible  than  the  anterior  portion.  Where  this 
has  been  so,  an  insulation  of  the  mass  will  of  course 
ensue,  and  a  detached  pillar  is  the  result."  —  Andersoii, 
in  Lynch,  p.  181. 

Analysis  of  the  Dead  Sea  Water,  from  a  Depth  of 

185  Fathoms. 

Specific  gravity     -----         1-22742 

Chloride  of  sodium        .         -         .         .  78'554 

„           potassium   -         -         -         -  6-586 

„           magnesium           -         -    •    -  145897 

„           calcium       -         -         -         -  31-075 

Bromine  salts        -         -        -        -        -  1-374 

Sulphate  of  lime  -----  -701 

264-187 
Water 735-813 


1000- 
—  Ibid.  App.  p.  204. 

"At  the  depth  of  174  fathoms  the  temperature  of  this 
water  was  62°,  at  the  surface  76°.  There  was  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  temperature  at  10 
fathoms  ;  there  was  a  cold  stratum  of  59°. 

"The  next  day  Mr.  Aulich  found  the  same." — Ibid. 
p.  374. 

Analysis  of  the  Water  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

By  Dr.  Marcet.     Gay  Lussac. 
Specific  gravity        -         -         -         -         1211  1228 

Muriate  of  lime  (chloride  of  calcium) 

„  magnesia  (     „      magnesium' 

„  soda  (  „      sodium) 

Sul^jhate  of  lime  _        _        - 

Water  -        ..        -        -        - 

100-  100- 


3920 

3-98 

10-246 

15-31 

10-300 

6-95 

0-054 

24-580 

26-24 

75-420 

73-76 
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Captain  Lynch  sounded  in  six  zig-zag  lines  across  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  greatest  depth  was  218  fathoms.  In 
the  northern  part  small  cubic  crystals  of  salt  adhered 
to  the  lead.  These  were  isolated  and  were  found  to  lie 
in  great  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  on  a  slimy 
mud.  The  sea  becomes  shallow  in  the  strait,  diminishing 
from  107  fathoms  at  the  north  end,  abreast  of  Point  Cos- 
tigan,  to  3  fathoms  at  the  south  end,  abreast  of  Point 
Molyneux.  In  the  southern  sea  the  greatest  depth  in  a 
line  across  is  2^  fathoms. 

Dr.  Anderson  says,  "  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
great  specific  gravity  of  this  water  does  not  indicate  full 
saturation  with  any  of  the  chlorides  ;  for  the  water  is  still 
capable  of  holding  much  chloride  of  sodium,  and  of 
course  still  more  chloride  of  magnesium  in  solution. 
Since,  however,  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  remain  un- 
dissolved at  the  depth  of  116  fathoms,  it  follows  that  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  very  unequally  charged  with  its 
constituents,  and  that  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  an  analysis  of  the  surface  water,  and  still  less  of  any 
specimen  in  which  the  depth  is  not  given.  I  will  also 
add,  that  in  two  analyses  of  Dead  Sea  water  for  chloride 
of  calcium  alone,  I  have  found  more  of  this  salt  than  in 
the  analysis  above  given ;  in  one  instance,  48  gr ,  47  in 
1000  ;  but  the  water  was  in  these  cases  taken  from 
another  part  of  the  sea." — Captain  Lynclis  Expedition 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  p.  204. 

"  The  most  perfect  analysis  hitherto  made  of  Mediter- 
ranean water  is  considered^  to  be  that  of  M.  Laurens." 
{Journal  de  Pharmacie,  torn.  xxi.  p.  93.)  — The  Mediter- 
ranean, Vjy  Admiral  Smyth. 
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Grains. 

Water 959-06 

Chloride  of  sodium           -         -         .         .  27-22 

„            magnesium  -         -         -         -  6-14 

Sulphate  of  magnesia       -        -        .         -  7-02 

„          lime       -----  0-15 

Carbonate  of  lime    -----  0*09 

„            magnesia     -        -        -        -  o-ll 

Carbonic  acid 0-20 

Potash 0-01 

Iodine     -------  faint  trace. 

Extractive  matter    -----  a  trace. 


1000- 


"  The  water  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  North  America 
has  the  specific  gravity  of  ri70,  water  being  1-000. 

"  One  hundred  parts  by  weight  were  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  Avater-bath  below  the  boiling  point,  and  then 
heated  to  about  300°  of  the  thermometer,  and  retained  at 
that  heat  till  the  mass  ceased  to  lose  any  weight.  It 
gave  solid  contents  22*422,  and  consisted  of — 

Chloride  of  sodium  ...         -         20-196 

Suli^hate  of  soda     -----  1-834 

Chloride  of  magnesium    -         -         -         -  0-252 

„  calcium  -         .         -         -  trace." 

•~- Stansbiiry^s  Exploration  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of 
Utah,  App.  F.  by  Dr.  Gale. 

11. 

"  The  Black  Sea  engulfs  one-third  of  all  the  running 
water  of  Europe. 

"  Nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  running  water  of  Eu- 
rope falls  into  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

"  The  Volga  alone  carries  off  as  much  water  as  the 
Mediterranean  receives  from  Europe ;  and  the  waters  of 
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the  Danube  are  almost  as  considerable  as  those  of  all  the 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Black  Sea. 

"  The  longest  and  the  most  level  of  the  rivers  here  (in 
the  table)  represented  has  its  origin  in  a  small  lake  on 
the  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  Valdaij  at  an  elevation  of 
about  550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean :  whence  it 
flows  in  a  gently  inclined  bed  to  its  termination  in  the 
Caspian  Sea,  83  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
Its  entire  fall  over  a  course  of  more  than  2400  miles 
amounts  only  to  633  feet." — A.  K.  Johnsto7is  Physical 
Atlas,  River  System,  p.  14. 


Taking  the  running  waters  of  Europe  at 
The  Black  Sea  receives    -         -        - 

Caspian   -         .         -         -         - 

MediteiTancan  ... 

Athintic,  about  .         -         . 

Baltic 


The  Volga  discharges 
Danube    - 
Dnieper  - 
Don 


"  The  map  shows  that  the  Mediterranean,  or  another 
great  and  corresponding  inland  sea,  covered  the  deserts  of 
Sahara,  Lower  Egypt,  and  part  of  Arabia ;  for  not  till 
long  after  were  its  present  contours,  and  its  lagunes  and 
ancient  shores  thi-own  dry.  Later  still  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  continued  shut,  and  the  waters  of  our  inland 
sea  mingled,  through  the  channels  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
Persian  Gulf,  with  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean  :  which 
seems  to  explain  the  analogy  of  the  fossils  of  the  middle 
and  higher  Mediterranean  beds  with  creatures  still 
living  in  the  Red  and  Indian  Seas,  and  of  petrifactions 
of  corresponding  ages  in  the  great  basin  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  Caspian.     At  the  same  epoch,   too,  the  North  Sea 
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and  the  Baltic  spread  over  the  plains  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope ;  and  another  ocean  (whose  bed  is  indicated  by  the 
yellow  colour  on  the  map)  stretched  from  the  recesses  of 
Siberia,  and  joined  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Black 
Sea.  Asia  Minor  contained  small,  isolated  basins,  though 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  south  was  confined  by  its  present 
banks."  —  A.  K.  Johnston^ s  Physical  Atlas,  A.  iv.  pp. 
7,8. 

"  The  earth's  crust  is  not  merely  subjected  to  a  slow 
process  of  upheaval,  but  is  in  perpetual  oscillation. 
Along  with  the  appearance  of  every  new  elevation  there 
may  have  been  immense  submergences,  carrying  to  the 
bottom  of  an  ocean  that  will  never  be  visited,  extensive 
fabrics  of  former  dry  land."  —  Ibid.  A.  iv.  p.  8. 

12. 

"  The  Mediterranean  is  divided  into  great  basins  by  the 
form  of  its  bottom.  The  barrier  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits 
(of  Gibraltar)  marks  the  commencement  of  the  western 
basin;  which  descends  to  an  abyssmal  profundity,  and  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  central  part  of  this  sea,  where  it  flows 
over  another  barrier,  and  again  falls  into  the  as  yet  un- 
fathomed  depths  of  the  Levant  basin.  My  means  were 
not  equal  to  my  wishes  in  examining  this  surprising  fact; 
but  after  fixing  (or  rather  discovering)  the  subaqueous 
bank,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  Adventure,  I  got  occa- 
sional moderate  soundings  nearly  across  from  Sicily  to 
TuniSj  in  a  winding  line  of  connexion,  crowned  by  the 
Skerki  rocks  ;  doubtless  the  now  abraded  Ara3  of  Virgil, 
upon  the  saxa  later  alia  of  which  three  ships  of  the 
Trojan  fleet  were  said  to  be  wrecked." —  The  Mediterra- 
nean, by  Admiral  Smyth,  p.  136. 

"  While  Sicily  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  continental  island, 
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tliere  is  that  prodigious  depth  of  water  around  Cor- 
sica and  Sardinia  which  marks  them  at  once  as  pelagic  ; 
and  the  Mediterranean  in  general  is  so  much  deeper  than 
analogy  and  the  proximity  of  lands  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect, as  to  countenance  the  idea  of  its  sunken  basins  being 
partly  formed  by  volcanic  agency." — The  Mediterranean, 
p.  137. 

13. 

"  The  true  boundaries  of  the  Narrows,  designated 
the  Gut,  are  between  Capes  Trafalgar  and  Spartel, 
which  are  22  miles  apart  —  the  Isle  of  Tarifa  and 
Alcazar  Point,  9^  miles — and  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta, 
which  are  12  miles  distant  from  each  other  ;  the  whole 
occupying  a  breadth  of  about  35  miles.  In  a  line  be- 
tween the  two  first-named  points  the  body  of  the 
stream  is  of  much  less  depth  than  it  is  to  the  eastward, 
as  it  carries  but  from  20  to  70  fathoms  to  half  the  dis- 
tance across  from  Spain  :  and  even  the  deepest  part  be- 
tween that  70  fathoms  and  Cape  Spartel  is  but  220 
fathoms.  A  few  miles  more  within,  the  channel  has  not 
above  160  fathoms  at  the  greatest;  but  between  Tarifa 
and  Alcazar  Point  it  deepens  to  500,  and  immediately 
beyond,  gets  to  700.  This  depth  rapidly  increases  towards 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  is  950  fathoms  in  mid-dis- 
tance between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta ;  and  as  there  is  no 
bottom  with  1000  fathoms  of  line  up  and  down  a  little 
farther  to  the  eastward,  it  is  clear  that  the  bottom,  from 
the  meridian  of  Cape  la  Plata,  forms  an  inclined  plane." 
—  The  Mediterranean,  p.  950. 
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E. 


1. 

"  On  issuing  from  the  rocky  country,  which  terminates 
the  Djehel  Shera,  on  its  western  side,  the  Wady  Gharen- 
del  empties  itself  into  the  Wady  El  Araba,  in  whose  sands 
its  waters  are  lost."  (Burckhardt,  Travels  iti  Arabia,  p. 
441.)  "  This  valley  (El  Arabah)  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Ghor,  which  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  valley  of  that  river  widens 
about  Jericho,  and  its  enclosing  hills  ai-e  united  to  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  open  and  enclose  the  Dead  Sea.  At 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  they  again  approach, 
and  leave  between  them  a  valley  similar  to  the  northern 
Ghor  in  shape  ;  but  which  the  want  of  water  makes  a 
desert,  while  the  Jordan  and  the  numerous  tributary 
streams  render  the  other  a  fertile  plain.  In  the  southern 
Ghor  the  rivulets  which  descend  from  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, to  the  south  of  Wady  Szafye  or  EI  Karahy,  are  lost 
amidst  the  gravel  in  their  winter  beds  before  they  reach 
the  valley  below,  and  there  are  no  springs  whatever  in 
the  western  mountains  :  the  lower  plain,  therefore,  in  the 
summer,  is  entirely  without  water;  which  can  alone  pro- 
duce verdure  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  render  them 
habitable.  The  mountains  of  Shera  are  considerably 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Ghor;  but  they  appear 
only  as  low  hills  when  seen  from  the  eastern  plain,  which 
is  upon  a  much  higher  level  than  the  Ghor.  I  have 
already  noticed  tlie  same  peculiarity  with  regard  to  the 
upper  plains  of  El  Kerak  and  the  Belka ;  and  it  is  ob- 
servable also  in  the  plain  of  Djolan  relatively  to  the  level 
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of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  The  valley  of  the  Ghor,  which 
has  a  rapid  slope  southwards  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  appears  to  continue  descending  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea  ; 
for  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  it  appear  to  increase  in 
height  the  farther  we  proceed  southward,  while  the  upper 
plain  apparently  continues  upon  the  same  level.  The 
plain  terminates  to  the  south  near  Akaba,  on  the  Syrian 
Hadj  route  by  a  steep  rocky  descent." — Burckhardt, 
Travels  in  Syria,  p.  436. 

2. 

"  The  general  direction  of  the  southern  Ghor  is  parallel 
to  the  road  which  I  took  in  coming  from  Khanzyre  to 
Wady  Mousa.  At  the  point  where  we  crossed  it,  near 
Gharendel,  its  direction  was  from  north-north-east  to 
south-south-west.  From  Gharendel  it  extends  southwards 
for  15  or  20  hours,  till  it  joins  the  sandy  plain  which  sepa- 
rates the  mountains  of  Hesnea  from  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea.  It  continues  to  bear  the  appellation  of  El 
Ghor  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Bezeyra;  to  the  south  of  which 
place,  as  tlie  Arabs  informed  me,  it  is  interrupted  for  a 
short  space  by  rocky  ground  and  Wadies,  and  takes  the 
name  of  Araba,  which  it  retains  till  its  tei'mination  near 
the  Red  Sea.  Near  Gharendel,  where  I  saw  it,  the  ivhole 
plain  presented  to  the  vieio  an  expanse  of  sliifting  sands, 
whose  surface  was  broken  by  innumerable  undulations 
and  low  hills.  The  sand  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  southerly  winds, 
and  the  Arabs  told  me,  that  the  valley  continued  to 
present  the  same  appearance  beyond  the  latitude  of  Wady 
Mousa." — Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  442. 
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3. 


"  Unser  Weg,  nahe  am  Fusse  des  ostlichen  Gebirges, 
dessen  Hauptriickcn  ich  nach  der  Form  fiir  Urgebirge 
lialten  mochte,  zog  sicli  von  Akaba  allmiiblig  aufwiirts ; 
der  Boden  ist  Sand ;  untermiscbt  mit  Triimmern  von 
Granit  Porphyr  und  Griinsteiu.  Das  zwischen  den 
M^estlichen  Gebirgeszligen  hinlaufende  Thai  der  Araba 
ervveitert  sich  in  geringer  Entfernung  von  Akaba  zu  einer 
augenfiilligen  Breite  von  gewiss  vier  Stunden.  Das  Thai 
bildet  eine  von  Ost  gegen  West  stark  geneigte  Ebene,  und 
wiihrend  man  langs  dem  Fusse  des  ostlichen  Hohenzuges 
auf  den  Firsten  des  Thales  hinreist,  betindet  man  sich 
am  westlichen  Eande  desselben,  liings  dem  Saume  des 
Tyhgebirges  in  einer  Tiefe,  welche  im  mittel  nur  wenig 
iiber  dem  Meeresspiegel  erhoht  ist.  Wahrend  der  Regen- 
zeit  muss  ein  grosser  Theil  dieser  westlichen  Thaltiefe 
vom  Wasser  iiberschwemt  seyn,  woher  vielleicht  die  An- 
nahme  ines  langen  Ausliiufers  des  Atlantischen  Meer- 
busens  nach  Norden  hin  entstanden  seyn  mag,  die  auf 
einigen  unsrer  alteren  Landcharten  verausgesetz  scheint." 
— Schubert,  Reise  in  das  Morgenland,  Bd.  ii.  p.  396. 


*'Es  vrar,  wie  ich  nunbemerkte,  eine  Tliuschung  des  Au- 
ges  gewesen,  was  mich  am  gestrigen  Nachmittag  glauben 
gemacht  hatte,  die  Berge  zu  beiden  Seiten  horten  weiter 
hin  auf,  und  wir  wiirden  bald  in  einer  unbegranzten  Ebene 
kommen.  Die  Thiiler,  welche  das  (vorherschende)  primi- 
tive Gebirge  der  ostlichen  vSeite  durchschneiden,  ziehen 
sich  in  der  Richtung  von  Nordnordwest  gegen  Siidsiidest 
aus  der  Ebene  nach  dem  Hochriicken  hinan  ;  jene  der 
westlichen  Gebirge  dagegen,  haben  die  Richtung  von 
Nordnordost  hinan  gen  Siidsiidwest,  beide  laufen  mithin 
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vom  Thale  aus  wie  divergirende  Strahlen  auseinander." 
—Ibid.  p.  398. 

"  Wir  waren,  wie  sicli  aus  den  zweitiigigen  barometri- 
schen  Beobachtungen  ergab,  seit  gestern  465  Fuss  aufwarts 
gestiegen,  denn  so  hoch  liegt  das  Dorf  der  Araba  iiber 
dem  Spiegel  des  rothen  ]\leeres." — Ibid.  p.  401. 

"Die  Holie  unsers  Naclitlagers  iiber  dem  Meere  betrug 
nach  Dr.  Erdl's  Baromctrischen  Messungeu,  954,  par  Fuss. 
—Jbid.p.  411. 

5. 

Dr.  Eobinson,  when  near  Akabah  and  looking  from  the 
south  extremity  of  Wudy  Arabah,  remarks  : — 

"  Tlie  general  course  of  the  Wady  el  Arabah,  taken 
about  the  middle,  is  here  about  north-north-east.  Its  width 
at  this  end  is  about  4  geographical  miles;  further  north  it 
is  wider.  The  mountains  on  either  side  are  high;  those  on 
the  west,  1500  to  1800  feet,  and  those  on  the  east,  2000 
feet  to  2500  feet.  The  valley  Avas  full  of  sand-drifts  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  and  seemed  to  have  little  or 
no  acclivity  towards  the  north.  The  torrents,  which  in  the 
rainy  season  stream  into  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
flow  along  its  western  side,  so  far  as  they  are  not  absorbed 
by  the  sand,  and  enter  the  sea  at  the  north-west  corner. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  a  water-course  in  any  other  part 
of  the  valley.  Along  the  shore,  from  this  point  nearly 
to  the  castle,  the  waters  of  the  gulf  have  cast  up  an 
unbroken  bank  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  is  higher  than 
tlie  level  of  the  Wady,  and  would  prevent  the  passage  of 
any  stream.  On  the  north  of  the  path,  towards  the 
western  side,  a  large  tract  lias  the  appearance  of  moist, 
marshy  ground,  seemingly  impregnated  with  nitre,  and 
looking  as  if  water  had  been  recently  standing  upon  it; 
which,  sinking   or  drying  away,  has  left  an  incrustation 
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on  many  portions  of  the  surface.  This  tract  is  mostly 
naked  of  vegetation  ;  yet  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  are  full 
of  shrubs,  chiefly  of  the  ghiirkiid ;  and  seen  from  a 
distance  the  ground  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  luxu- 
riant  vegetation.  This,  however,  vanislies  on  a  nearer 
approach." — Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 

6. 

"  Standing  near  the  shore  of  this  northern  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  I  saw  before  me  an  immense  sandy 
valley,  which,  without  the  aid  of  geological  science,  to 
the  eye  of  common  observation  and  reason,  had  once 
been  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  This 
dreary  valley,  extends  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  to  the  nortliern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  Sea;  and 
it  was  manifest,  by  landmarks  of  nature's  own  pro- 
viding, that  over  that  sandy  plain  those  seas  had  once 
mingled  their  waters ;  or,  perhaps  more  probably,  that 
before  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  had  been  consumed  by 
brimstone  and  fire,  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  covered 
by  a  pestilential  lake,  the  Jordan  had  here  rolled  its 
waters.  On  the  left  were  the  mountains  of  Judea,  and 
on  the  right  those  of  Seir.  The  land  of  Idumea  lay 
before  me  in  barrenness  and  desolation  ;  no  trees  grew 
in  the  valley,  and  no  verdure  on  the  mountain-tops.  All 
was  bare,  dreary,  and  desolate." — Stephen's  Incidents  of 
Travel,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 


355 

F. 

1. 

"  TnE  kingdom  of  Bashan,  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  where  it  is  almost  quoted  as  a  synonyui 
for  fertility,  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  There  is 
a  wide  and  spreading  plateau,  with  a  deep  soil  of  un- 
rivalled fertility,  bordered  on  the  east  and  west  by  grace- 
ful, wooded  hills.  It  is  still  the  granary  of  Damascus 
and  eastern  Syria,  though  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  its 
land  is  cultivated.  The  abundance  of  its  resources 
caused  it  to  be  densely  populated  at  a  very  early  age. 
Towns  and  villages,  almost  innumerable,  were  scattered 
thickly  over  it.  '  Threescore  cities,  fenced  with  high 
walls,  gates,  and  bars,  besides  unwalled  towns  a  great 
many,'  are  enumerated  as  existing  in  one  of  its  provinces.* 
But  though  the  country  is  waste  and  almost  deserted, 
its  cities,  with  their  walls  and  gates,  crumbling  but  not 
falling,  still  remain,  the  living  monuments  of  its  former 
gi'eatness,  and  the  irresistible  proofs  of  the  minute  accu- 
racy and  truthfulness  of  God's  Word.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  ruins,  that  are  everywhere  met  with 
in  this  district,  is  the  wonderful  state  of  preservation  in 
which  they  are  found,  the  massive  walls  yet  standing 
and  in  many  places  perfect;  the  streets  with  their  ancient 
pavements  unbroken,  the  houses  com[)lete  and  habitable, 
as  if  only  finished  yesterday,  and  even  the  very  doors 
and  window -shutters  in  their  places.  Numbers  of  such 
towns  I  have  visited.      I    have  wandered  along   their 

'  Dcut.  iii.  4. ;  and  1  Kings,  iv.  13. 
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streets,  and  read  the  history  of  the  erection  of  their  noble 
monuments,  inscribed  on  tablets  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago.  I  have  opened  the  folding  doors,  entered  the  houses 
and  palaces,  and  examined  in  succession  chamber  after 
chamber.  Silence  and  solitude  reigned  there,  for  they 
were  without  inhabitant.  The  character  of  these  struc- 
tures explains  the  enigma  of  their  preservation.  The 
walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  built  of  squared  blocks 
of  black  basalt,  almost  as  hard  as  iron.  The  roofs  are 
formed  of  long,  narrow  flags  of  the  same  material,  hewn 
and  joined  with  much  exactness.  The  doors  are  massive 
slabs  of  stone,  generally  cut  in  imitation  of  panels,  and 
sometimes  beautifully  ornamented  with  sculptured  wreaths 
and  flowers.  The  window-shutters  resemble  the  doors. 
Perhaps  this  may  explain  the  beautiful  passages,  Isa.  liv. 
12.,  Rev.  xxi.  21. 

"No  hinges  were  ever  used,  and  indeed  none  are 
used  in  Syria  at  the  present  day.  The  doors  turn  on 
vertical  pivots  projecting  above  and  below,  which  fit  in 
corresponding  sockets.  When  the  Israelites  were  about 
to  enter  Palestine,  the  whole  of  the  country  east  of  Jor- 
dan which  came  into  possession  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  was  then  di- 
vided into  two  kingdoms,  and  subject  to  the  sway  of  two 
powerful  monarchs,  —  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  and  Og 
kino-  of  Bashan.i  Heshbon  was  a  royal  city,  from  which 
the  kingdom  took  its  name.  It  comprehended  a  great 
part  of  the  countries  between  the  rivers  Arnon  and 
Jabbok ;  thus  embracing  a  portion  of  the  ancient  terri- 
tory of  the  Moabites,  with  the  southern  division  of  the 
land  of  Gilead.  Sihon  had  increased  his  originally  small 
territory  by  subduing   that  part  of  Moab  which  is  to  the 

»  Numb.  xxi.  26. 
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north  of  the  Anion.  The  kingdom  of  Og  embraced  all 
Bashan,  and  that  part  of  it  that  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Jabbok.  '  They  saw  the  land  of  Jazer^,  and  the  land  of 
Gilead:  that  behold  the  place  was  a  place  for  cattle, 
wherefore  they  said,  if  we  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
let  this  land  be  given  to  thy  servants  for  a  po-ssession, 
and  bring  us  not  over  Jordan.'  The  kingdom  of  Sihon 
was  given  to  the  tribes  Reuben  and  Gad.  The  kingdom 
of  Og  was  given  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 

"The  vast  ruins  scattered  over  the  surface  of  this 
region  tell  of  its  former  populousness,  and  are  the  present 
memorials  of  its  celebrated  cities,  whose  numbers,  except 
to  him  who  has  wandered  among  its  mountains  and  across 
its  plains,  would  seem  almost  incredible.  Its  rich  pas- 
ture lands,  and  wide  champaigns  of  waving  corn,  still 
proclaim  its  wondrous  fertility.  The  oak  forests  cover 
its  mountain  sides  as  in  days  of  old,  with  a  garment  ever 
fresh  and  green.  The  ancient  names,  too,  cling  to  it  still: 
we  have  Batamea,  and  Golan,  and  Kenath,  and  Sakah, 
and  Hauran,  and  p:drei,  but  little  changed  by  the  lapse 
of  long  centuries." — Historico- Geographical  Sketch  of 
Bashan,  by  F.  L.  Porter,  of  Damascus,  Burgess  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature,  No.  12,  July,  18o4. 

'  Numb,  xxxii.  1 — 6. 
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G. 

1. 

By  sounding  the  bed  of  the  canal  it  was  discovered 
that  the  tertiary  strata  forming  the  subsoil  of  the  tract 
occur  m  situ  under  the  deposits  of  the  canal,  at  a  di-pth 
only  of  three  feet  below  high  water  mark,  and  nearly  as 
much  above  that  of  the  low  tide.  Consequently,  unless 
the  tract  across  which  the  canal  is  let,  had  risen  since 
it  was  made,  or  unless  it  was  supplied  by  water  from  the 
hill  at  a  higher  level  than  the  sea  reaches,  it  is  clear 
this  that  canal  could  not  have  been  navigable. 

Now,  that  it  Avas  not  supplied  by  the  Nile  is  absolutely 
proved  by  the  shells  of  the  exhausted  gulf-basin  above  it, 
being  all  of  marine  species  like  those  of  the  sea  itself. 
Mr.  Stephenson  says  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fluviatile  shells  near  the  mouth  of  the  upper  canal,  by  the 
Serapaaum,  no  freshwater  remains  of  any  kind  are  found 
in  the  whole  area  of  the  basin.  The  part  of  the  canal 
leading  across  the  tract  which  separated  this  basin  from 
the  present  sea  could  only  have  been  a  salt-water  chan- 
nel ;  and  that  this  was  the  case  is  farther  proved  by  the 
f'lct  that  the  most  recent  and  distinctly  marked  beaches 
occurring  on  the  sides  of  the  great  basin  were  found  to  have 
a  level  exactly  coincident  with  that  of  the  sea  .... 
The  Canal  (for  the  purposes  of  navigation)  must  have  been 
originally  sunk  a  little  deeper  with  respect  to  the  sea 
than  its  present  situation  ;  and  the  whole  tract  must  have 
risen  a  little  since  then. 

A  rise  of  only  5  feet  being  the  utmost  that  can  be 
proved  in  this  spot  since  the  canal  was  made  (by  Pto- 
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lemy),  i.  e.  within  the  last  2100  years,  while  Ave  find  close 
by  it  a  beach  which  has  been  elevated  12  feet,  we  cannot 
but  infer  that  the  subterranean  action  which  raised  the 
canal  had,  previous  to  its  construction,  raised  from 
below  the  sea  the  tract  upon  which  it  is  constructed. 
And  since  the  movement  was  thus  evidently  gradual, 
we  obtain  even  an  intimation  of  its  rate.  ...  If  5 
feet  can  be  proved  to  be  the  utmost  that  the  plain  above 
Suez  can  have  risen  within  the  Last  2100  years,  then  the 
part  where  the  canal  began,  which  is  now  4  feet  below 
high-water  mark,  and  which  I  had  fixed  on  as  the  place 
where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea,  would  have  been'9 
feet  below  that  mark  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadeli)hus, 
B.C.  285,  and  thus  can  have  been  hardly  more  than  11 
feet  below  the  same  mark  at  tlie  tihie  of  Moses,  B.C.  1312 
— 1300. — 3Iiss  F.  Corbaux,  Athen.  No.  1335. 

2. 

An  Eastern  Christian  writer,  Abulfaragius,  tells  us 
that  "the  author  of  this  persecution  (1010)  was  some 
enemy  of  the  Christians,  who  told  Hakem  that  when  the 
Christians  assembled  in  their  temple  at  Jerusalem,  to 
celebrate  Easter,  the  chaplain  of  the  church,  making  use 
of  a  pious  fraud,  greased  the  chain  of  iron  that  lield  the 
lamp  over  the  tomb  with  oil  of  balsam  ;  and  that  when 
the  Arab  officer  had  sealed  up  the  door  which  led  to  the 
tomb,  they  applied  a  match,  through  the  roof,  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  chain,  and  the  fire  descended  im- 
mediately to  the  wick  of  the  lamp  and  lighted  it.  Then 
the  worshippers  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out  '  Kyrie 
eleison,'  supposing  it  was  fire  which  fell  from  heaven  upon 
the  tomb  ;  and  they  were  thus  strengthened  in  their 
faith." — Early  Trav.  in  Pal. ;  note  to  Bernard  the  Wise, 
p.  27. 
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Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  that,  "  Two  parasangs  from 
the  sea  stands  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
metamorpliosed  ;  and  though  the  sheep  continually  lick 
it,  the  pillar  grows  again,  and  retains  its  original  state." 
— Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p,  84. 

Sir  John  Maundeville  says  "  The  water  (of  the  Dead 
Sea)  casteth  out  a  thing  that  is  called  asphalte,  in  pieces  as 
large  as  a  horse,  every  day  and  on  all  sides ;  iron  will 
float  in  it,  but  if  a  man  cast  a  feather  therein,  it  will  sink 
to  tlie  bottom." 

In  the  days  of  Sir  John  Maundeville  the  port  of 
"  Baruth  was  still  handsome,  deep,  and  safe  for  vessels." 


Arculf,  who  visited  Palestine  about  a.d,  700,  saw  the 
tomb,  hewn  out  of  the  same  rock  as  the  cave,  broad 
enough  to  hold  one  man  lying  on  his  back,  and  had  a 
raised  division  in  the  stone  to  separate  his  legs.  The 
exterior  of  the  cave,  or  round  grotto  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
is  covered  with  choice  marble.  Internally,  the  stone  of 
the  rock  continues  in  its  original  state,  and  still  exhibits 
the  marks  of  the  workman's  tools.  —  Early  Trav.  in 
Pal.  p.  2. 

Arculf  observed  a  lofty  column  in  the  Holy  Places 
to  the  north,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which,  at  midday, 
in  the  summer  solstice,  casts  no  shadow ;  which  shows 
that  this  is  the  centre  of  the  earth.  —  Early  Trav.  in 
Pal.  p.  3. 

He  says  Mount  Tabor  is  30  stadia  in  height. 

Willibald  says  that  when  St.  Helena  found  the  cross, 
the  spot  was  taken  into  the  circuit  of  the  city,  about  the 
year  A.  d.  722. 


3G1 

H. 

1. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   JERUSALEM. 

"The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  fortified  with  three  walls, 
on  such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  with  impassable 
valleys  ;  for  in  such  places  it  had  but  one  wall.  The  city 
was  built  upon  two  hills,  which  are  opposite  to  one 
another,  and  have  a  valley  to  divide  them  asunder,  at 
which  valley  the  corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  both 
hills  end.  Of  the.-e  hills,  that  which  contains  the  upper 
city  is  much  higher  and  in  length  more  direct;  accord- 
ingly, it  was  called  the  citadel  by  King  David ;  but  it  is 
called  by  us  the  upper  market-place.  But  the  other 
hill,  which  was  called  Acra,  and  sustains  the  lower  city, 
is  of  the  shape  of  the  moon  when  she  is  horned  ;  over 
against  this  there  was  a  third  hill,  but  naturally  lower 
than  Acra,  and  parted  formerly  from  the  other  by  a  broad 
valley.  However,  in  those  times,  Avhen  the  Asmon£eans 
reigned,  they  filled  up  that  valley  with  earth,  and  had  a 
mind  to  join  the  city  to  the  Temple.  They  then  took  off 
part  of  the  height  of  Acra,  and  reduced  it  to  the  less 
elevation  than  it  was  before,  that  the  Temple  might  be 
superior  to  it.  Now,  the  valley  of  the  Cheesemongers 
(Tyroposan),  as  it  was  called,  and  was  that  which  we 
told  you  before  distinguished  the  hill  of  the  upper  city 
from  that  of  the  lower,  extended  as  far  as  Siloam ;  for 
that  is  the  name  of  a  fountain  which  hath  sweet  water  in 
it,  and  this  in  great  plenty.  But  on  the  outsides  these 
hills  are  surrounded  by  deep  vallfeys  ;  and  by  reason  of 
the  precipices  to  them  belonging  on  both  sides  they  are 
everywhere  impassable. 

"Now,  of  these  three  walls,  the  old  one  was  hard  to 
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be  taken,  both  by  reason  of  the  valleys  and  of  that  hill 
on  which  it  was  built,  and  which  was  above  them.  But 
besides  that  great  advantage,  as  to  the  place  where  they 
were  situated,  it  was  also  built  very  strong,  because 
David  and  Solomon  and  the  following  kings  were  very 
zealous  about  this  work. 

"  Now,  that  wall  began  on  the  north,  at  the  tower  called 
Hippicus,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  Xistus,  a  place  so 
called ;  and  then  joining  to  the  council-house,  ended  at 
the  west  cloister  of  the  Temple.  But  if  we  go  the  other 
way  westward  it  began  at  the  same  place,  and  extended 
through  a  place  called  Bethso  to  the  gate  of  the  Essens ; 
and  after  that  it  went  southward,  having  its  bending 
above  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  where  it  also  bends  again 
towards  tlie  east  at  Solomon's  Pool,  and  reaches  as  far  as 
a  certain  place  called  Ophlas,  where  it  was  joined  to  the 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.  The  second  wall  took  its 
beginning  from  that  gate  which  they  called  Gennath, 
which  belonged  to  the  first  wall :  it  only  encompassed 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  and  reached  as  far  as 
the  tower  Antonia.  The  beginning  of  the  third  wall  was 
at  the  tower  Hippicus,  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  "^he 
north  quarter  of  the  city  and  the  tower  Psephines,  and 
then  was  so  far  extended  till  it  came  over  against  the 
monuments  of  Helena,  which  Plelena  was  queen  of 
Adiahene,  the  daughter  of  Izates :  it  then  extended 
farther  to  a  great  length,  and  passed  by  the  sepulchral 
caverns  of  the  kings,  and  bent  again  at  the  tower  of  the 
corner  at  the  monument  which  is  called  the  monument  of 
the  Fuller,  and  joined  to  the  old  wall  at  the  valley  called 
the  valley  of  Cedron.  It  was  Agrippa  who  encompassed 
the  parts  added  to  the  old  city  with  this  wall,  which  had 
all  been  naked  before  ;  for  as  the  city  grew  more  populous 
it  gradually  crept  beyond  its  old  limits,  and  those  parts 
of  it  that  stood  northward  of  the  Temple,  and  joined  tliat 
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Iiill  to  the  city,  made  it  considerably  larger,  and  occasioned 
that  hill  which  is  in  number  the  fourth,  and  is  called 
Bezetha,  to  be  inhabited  also.  It  lies  over  against  the 
tower  Antonia  ;  but  is  divided  from  it  by  a  deep  valley, 
which  was  dug  on  purpose,  and  that  in  order  to  hinder 
the  foundations  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  from  joining  to 
this  hill,  and  thereby  affording  an  opportunity  of  getting 
to  it  with  ease,  and  hindering  the  security  that  arose  from 
its  superior  elevation  ;  for  which  reason  also  that  depth 
of  the  ditch  made  the  elevation  of  the  tower  more  re- 
markable. .  .  .  Bezetha  may  be  called  in  Greek  the  Neio 
City.    .    .    .    Agrippa  stopped  it  from  fear  of  Claudius 

Cajsar It  was  finished  afterwards  by  the  Jews  ; 

25  cubits  'iigh  altogether The  towers  that  were 

upon  it  were  20  cubits  in  breadth  and  20  in  height. 
They  were  square  and  solid,  as  was  the  wall  itself, 
wherein  the  niceness  of  the  joints  and  the  beauty  of  the 
stones  were  in  no  w^ay  inferior  to  those  of  the  Holy  House 
itself.  Ah'^ve  this  solid  altitude  of  the  towers,  which  w^as 
20  cubits,  ther^  were  rooms  of  great  magnificence,  and 
over  them  uppe/  rooms  and  cisterns  to  receive  rain-water. 
They  w'eremsny  iri  riraber,  and  the  steps  by  which  you 
ascended  'up  to  them  were  every  one  broad.  Of  these 
towers,  then,  the  third  wall  had  90,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  were  each  200  cubits  ;  but  in  the  middle  were 
40  towers,  and  the  old  wall  was  parted  into  60,  while 
the  whole  compass  of  the  city  Avas  33  fuidongs.  Now, 
the  third  wall  was  all  of  it  wonderful  ;  yet  was  the 
tower  Psephinus  elevated  above  it  at  the  norlh-west 
corner,  and  there  Titus  pitched  his  own  tent;  for 
being  70  cubits  high,  it  both  afforded  a  prospect  of 
Arabia  at  sun-rising  as  well  as  it  did  of  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  Hebrew  possessions  at  the  sea  westward.  ]\Iore- 
over,  it  was  an  octagon,  and  over  against  it  was  the  tower 
of  Hippicus,  and  hard  by  two  others  were  erected  by 
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King  Herod  in  the  old  wall.  These  were,  for  largeness, 
beauty,  and  strength,  beyond  all  that  were  in  the  habitable 
earth  ;  for,  besides  the  magnanimity  of  his  nature  and  his 
magnificence  towards  the  city  on  other  occasions,  he  built 
them  after  such  an  extraordinaiy  manner  to  gratify  his 
own  private  affections,  and  dedicated  these  towers  to  the 
memory  of  those  three  persons  who  had  been  the  dearest 
to  him,  and  from  whom  he  named  them.  They  were  his 
brother,  his  friend,  and  his  wife.  .  .  .  Hippicus,  so 
named  from  his  friend,  was  square,  its  length  and  breadth 
were  each  25  cubits,  and  its  height  30,  and  it  had  no 
vacuity  in  it.  Over  this  solid  building,  which  was  com- 
posed of  great  stones  united  together,  there  was  a  reser- 
voir 20  cubits  deep,  over  which  there  was  a  house  of 
2  stories,  whose  height  was  25  cubits,  and  divided  into 
several  parts  ;  over  which  were  battlements  of  2  cubits, 
and  turrets  all  round  of  3  cubits  high,  insomuch  that  the 
entire  height  added  together  amounted  to  fourscore  cubits. 
The  second  tower,  which  he  named  after  his  brother  Pha- 
saelus,  had  its  breadth  and  its  height  equal,  each  of  them 
40  cubits  ;  over  which  was  its  solid  height  of  40  cubits  ; 
over  which  a  cloister  went  round  about  whose  height  was  10 
cubits ;  and  it  was  covered  from  enemies  by  breastworks 
and  bulwarks.  There  was  also  built  over  that  cloister 
another  tower,  parted  into  magnificent  rooms,  and  a  place 
for  bathing  ;  so  that  this  tower  wanted  nothing  that  might 
make  it  appear  to  be  a  royal  palace.  It  was  also  adorned 
with  battlements  and  turrets  more  than  was  the  foregoing, 
and  the  entire  altitude  was  90  cubits.  The  appearance 
of  it  resembled  the  tower  of  Pharus,  which  exhibited  a 
fire  to  such  as  sailed  to  Alexandria,  but  was  much  larger 
than  it  in  compass.  This  was  near  to  a  house  wherein 
Simon  exercised  his  tyrannical  authority.  The  third 
tower  was  Mariamne.  It  was  solid  as  high  as  20  cubits  ; 
its  breadth  and  its  length  were  20  cubits,  and  were  equal 
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to  each  other  ;  its  upper  buiUlings  were  more  magnificent, 
and  had  greater  variety  than  the  otlier  towers  had.  .  .  , 
The  entire  height  of  tliis  tower  was  50  cubits. 

"  Now,  as  these  towers  were  so  very  tall^  they  ap- 
peared much  taller  by  the  place  on  which  they  stood:  for 
that  very  old  wall  wherein  they  were  was  built  on  a  high 
hill,  and  was  itself  a  kind  of  elevation  that  was  still 
50  cubits  higher,  over  which  were  the  towers  situated,  and 
thereby  were  made  much  higher  to  appearance.  The 
largeness  also  of  the  stones  was  wonderful ;  for  they 
were  not  made  of  common  small  stones,  nor  of  such  large 
ones  only  as  men  could  carry  ;  but  they  were  of  white 
marble  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  each  stone  was  20  cubits  in 
length,  and  10  in  breadth,  and  5  in  depth.  .  .  .  Now,  as 
these  towers  were  themselves  on  the  north  side  of  the 
wall,  the  king  had  a  palace  inwardly  thereto  adjoined, 
which  exceeds  all  my  ability  to  describe  it ;  for  it  was  so 
very  curious  as  to  want  no  cost  nor  skill  in  its  construction, 
but  was  entirely  walled  about  to  the  height  of  30  cubits, 
and  was  adorned  with  towers  at  equal  distances,  and  with 
large  bedchambers  that  would  contain  beds  for  100  guests 
apiece,  in  which  the  variety  of  the  stones  is  not  to  be 
expressed ;  for  a  large  quantity  of  those  that  were  rare  of 
that  kind  was  collected  together.  Their  roofs  were  ah-o 
wonderful,  both  for  the  length  of  the  beams,  and  the 
splendour  of  their  ornaments.  The  number  of  the  rooms 
also  was  very  great,  and  the  variety  of  the  figures  that 
were  about  thera  was  prodigious ;  their  furniture  was 
complete,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  that  were 
put  in  them  was  of  silver  and  gold.  There  were,  be- 
sides, many  porticos,  one  beyond  another,  round  about, 
and  in  each  of  those  porticos  curious  pillars ;  yet  were  all 
the  courts  that  were  exposed  to  the  air  everywhere  green. 
There  were,  moreover,  several  groves  of  trees,  and  long 
walks  through  them,  with  deep  canals  and  cisterns,  that 
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in  several  parts  were  filled  with  brazen  statues,  through 
which  the  water  ran  out.  There  were,  withal,  many 
dove-courts  of  tame  pigeons  about  the  canals.  But,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  complete  description  of 
these  palaces  ;  and  the  very  remembrance  is  a  torment  to 
one,  as  putting  one  in  mind  what  vastly  rich  buildings 
that  fire  which  was  kindled  by  the  robbers  hath  con- 
sumed ;  for  these  were  not  burnt  by  the  Romans,  but  by 
these  internal  plotters,  as  we  have  already  related  in  the 
beginning  of  their  rebellion.  That  fire  began  at  the 
tower  of  Antonia,  and  went  on  to  the  palaces^  and  con- 
sumed the  upper  parts  of  the  three  towers  themselves." — 
Josephus'  Wars  of  the  Jetvs,  vol.  i,  bk.  5.  ch.  4. 

"  Titus  demolished  the  rocky  precipices  with  iron  instru- 
ments, and  thereby  made  all  the  place  level,  from  Scopas 
to  Herod's  monuments,  which  adjoined  to  the  pool  called 
the  Serpents'  Pool." — Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  134. 

"But,  as  for  Titus  himself,  he  was  but  about  two  fur- 
longs distant  from  the  wall,  at  that  part  of  it  where  was 
the  corner,  and  over  against  the  tower  that  was  called 
Psephinus ;  at  which  tower  the  compass  of  the  wall  be- 
longing to  the  north  bended,  and  extended  itself  over 
against  the  west ;  but  the  other  part  of  the  army  fortified 
itself  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and  was  distant,  in 
like  manner,  but  two  furlongs  from  the  city." —  Ibid.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  136 — 7. 

"Now,  as  to  the  tower  of  Antonia,  it  was  situated  at 
the  corner  of  two  cloisters  of  the  court  of  the  Temple  ; 
at  that  on  the  west,  and  that  on  the  north ;  it  was  erected 
on  a  rock  50  cubits  in  height,  and  was  on  a  great  preci- 
pice :  it  was  the  work  of  King  Herod.  .  .  .  There  was  also 
a  peculiar  fortress  belonging  to  the  upper  city,  which 
was  Herod's  palace  ;  but  for  the  hill  Bezetha,  it  was  di- 

'  From  this  it  may  be  reasonably  iuferrcd  that  Herod's  palace  ^^•as 
near  to  Antonia. 
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vided  from  the  tower  of  Antonia  ;  .  .  .  and  as  that  hill  on 
which  the  tower  of  Antonia  stood  was  the  highest  of 
these  tliree,  so  did  it  adjoin  to  the  new  city,  and  was 
thus  hindered  the  sight  of  the  Temple  to  the  north." — 
Ibid.  vol.  V.  pp.  147—8. 

"As  Caesar  was  in  doubt  where  he  could  possibly  make 
an  attack  on  any  side  (for  the  place  was  no  way  access- 
ible where  the  valleys  were,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
first  wall  appeared  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  engines), 
he  thereupon  thought  it  best  to  make  his  assault  upon 
the  monument  of  John  the  high-priest ;  for  there  it  was 
that  the  first  fortification  was  lower,  and  the  second  was 
not  joined  to  it,  the  builders  neglecting  to  build  the  wall 
strong  where  the  new  city  was  not  much  inhabited ;  here 
also  was  an  easy  passage  to  the  third  wall,  through  which 
he  thought  to  take  the  upper  city,  and  through  the  tower 
of  Antonia,  the  Temple  itself." — Ibid,hk.  v.  ch.  6.  p.  149. 

"  Now  Cnesar  took  this  (second)  wall  on  the  fifth  day 
after  he  had  taken  the  fii'st  ;  and  when  the  Jews  had  fled 
from  him,  he  entered  into  it  with  a  thousand  armed  men, 
and  those  of  his  choice  troops,  and  this  at  a  place  where 
the  merchants  of  wool,  the  brazier,  and  the  market  for 
cloth,  and  where  the  narrow  streets  led  obliquely  to  the 
wall." 


"  We  found  remains  of  an  ancient  wall,  which,  from 
their  proximity  to  each  other,  and  from  the  continuous 
course  they  take,  and  from  tlie  massiveness  of  their 
materials  and  character  of  their  architecture,  show  that 
they  must  have  been  parts,  not  of  an  inner  wall,  but  of  a 
main  defence  of  a  city.  These  remains  we  could  trace 
no  nearer  to  tlie  tower  of  Ilippicus  than  the  easternmost 
end  of  the  lane  called  the  corn-market,  and  so  marked 
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in  the  plan  ;  the  north  side  of  which  is  lined  with  a  row  of 
arches,  built  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  which  joins 
at  a  right  angle  the  southernmost  end  of  the  bazaars." 

1.  "  There  will  be  found  for  about  12  or  13  feet,  up  to  a 
shop  within  some  10  feet  of  the  corner  where  the  lane 
meets  the  bazaars,  ranges  of  large  hewn  stones,  bevelled  at 
the  edges,  precisely  like  those  of  the  more  ancient  parts 
of  the  tower  of  David.  These  reach  to  the  height  of  15  or 
16  feet.  And,  as  you  turn  that  angle  towards  the  north, 
you  will  find  ranges  of  the  same  kind  of  stones,  to  about 
the  same  height,  foi'ming  the  easternmost  side  of  the 
corner  shop.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  lower  part 
of  a  corner  tower,  which,  from  its  similarity  of  construc- 
tion to  that  of  Hippicus,  Dr.  Schultz  and  I  judged  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  tliat  of  Mariamne." 

2.  "  Pursuing  this  line  from  the  right  angle  at  the  cor- 
ner toward  the  north,  we  lost  all  traces  of  wall  for  some 
space  among  the  bazaars.  But  from  the  back  of  the 
palace  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  at  68  yards  from  this 
coi'ner,  and  at  a  right  angle  to  the  coi'n-market,  and  in 
a  line  directly  pointing  towards  the  Damascus  Gate  (to 
Avhich  it  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Robinson  that  the  second 
wall  ran),  will  be  seen  the  remains  in  hewn  stone,  still 
perfect  to  about  9  feet  in  height,  of  a  large  gateway,  as 
of  an  outer  wall  facing  west.  A  line  also,  as  of  an  outer 
wall,  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  ridge  of  ground,  still 
tending  on  in  the  direct  course  for  the  Damascus  Gate." 

3.  "  Proceeding  along  this  line,  at  about  120  yards 
further,  the  continuation  of  the  same  ridge  will  be  dis- 
tinctly observed.  Here,  then,  are  three  massive  granite 
pillars,  built  into  what  was  evidently  old  wall,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  forming  part  of  its  inner  deco- 
ration. Their  shafts  rise  from  6  to  8  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  and  their  bases  form  part  of  the  back  walls  of  the 
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sliops  which  stand  under  it.  The  entrance  of  these  shops 
shows  what  was  the  original  level  of  the  ground  from 
which  the  wall  sprang  ;  and  what  remains  of  the  shafts 
above,  if  surmounted  by  capitals  and  a  pediment,  would 
give  to  the  wall  a  height  of  somewhere  from  25  to  30  feet. 
Due  west,  and  therefore  outside  of  the  wall  at  this  part, 
and  somewhat  more  than  60  yards  distant,  is  the  east  end 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  what  is  called 
the  Chapel  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross.  The  spot  shown 
within  the  church  as  Calvary  is,  again,  more  than  40 
yards  to  the  westward  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
chapel  and  nearest  wall  of  the  shrine  of  the  Sepulchre  a 
little  more  than  44  yards  further  ;  and  the  tomb  at  least 
6  yards  beyond  that ;  so  that,  if  the  ridge  or  bank  where 
these  columns  appear,  be  what  I  shall  proceed  with  the 
proofs  of  its  being,  the  remains  of  part  of  the  second 
wall.  Calvary  was  at  least  100,  and  the  place  of  sepulture 
at  least  150  yards  on  the  outside;  a  distance  which,  even 
thus  understated,  is  amply  sufficient  to  answer  the  de- 
scription given  in  the  words" of  St.  John:  '  This  inscrip- 
tion read  many  of  the  Jews, /or  the  place  icas  nigh  unto 
the  city ;''  and  this  without  assigning  to  the  wall  any 
difficult  or  distorted  course,  but  bringing  it  in  a  very 
gentle  curve,  hardly  a  departure  from  a  straight  line, 
drawn  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  corner  of  the 
corn-market  and  bazaars,  on  the  way  to  the  Damascus 
Gate.  The  face  of  the  wall  near  the  southernmost  of  the 
three  columns  I  have  mentioned  is  worked  in  a  fashion 
that  shows  the  columns  to  have  been  part  of  it ;  just  as,  in 
many  Eastern  cities,  a  colonnade  of  seats  and  recesses  is 
carried  on  towards  a  gateway. 

"  In  continuation  of  the  same  line  from  these  columns, 
to  the  north,  is  the  Porta  Judiciaria,  through  which  tra- 
dition says  that  our  Saviour  passed  on  his  way  to  Cal- 

VOL.   II.  B  B 
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vary  ;  and  on  the  further  side  of  this  is  a  granite  column 
exactly  matching  the  three  we  have  left.  This  last  column 
stands  at  1 10  yards  (or  330  feet)  from  the  first  of  the  three 
columns  ;  and  between  these  extremes,  at  60  feet  from 
one,  and  270  from  the  other,  lies  a  broken  granite  shaft, 
likewise  matching  the  others  in  every  respect.  And  each 
of  these  distances  of  feet,  be  it  observed,  is  a  multiple  of 
10,  the  distance  between  the  three  first  columns  ;  so  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  this  having  been  a  range  of 
columns  10  feet  apart,  terminating  in  the  Porta  Justi- 
ciaria. 

"The  outer  threshold  of  the  Damascus  Gate  is  350  yards 
further  on  to  the  north,  in  continuation  of  precisely  the 
same  line  ;  a  line  running  straight  through  all  the  points 
I  have  mentioned  from  the  right  angle  of  the  corn-market 
and  bazaars,  and  touching  upon  massive  remains  at  each 
point. 

"  We  must  now  go  back  to  the  angle  I  first  mentioned 
of  the  corn-market  and  bazaars.  Just  opposite  to  it,  on 
the  south,  runs  a  lane,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
eastern  face  of  what  is  called  the  House  of  Zachariah. 
Here  I  find  a  continuation  of  old  wall,  and,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  lane,  at  36  yards  from  the  angle  I  have  so 
often  referred  to,  is  the  crown  of  a  very  ancient  arch  of 
large  stones,  as  of  a  gateway,  the  whole  of  the  jambs  of 
which  is  buried  in  rubbisli.  This,  it  appeared  to  Dr. 
Schultz  and  myself,  might  not  improbably  have  been  the 
Gate  Gennath,  or  the  Gate  of  Gardens,  near  which  Jose- 
phus  says  that  the  second  wall  met  the  first,  and  joined 
it" — Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  by  Loi'd  Nugent, 
vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
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1. 

"  The  Jews  form  a  well  regulated  republic  in  the  midst 
of  despotism  and  anarchy.  The  Grand  Rabbi  and  two 
others  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  hierarchy,  with  a 
council  composed  of  seven  members,  all  appointed  for  life, 
are  the  depositaries  of  the  legislative  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical powers  of  tlie  nation  ;  the  Assembly  of  which 
they  convoke,  when  in  their  opinion  the  interests  of  the 
community  may  seem  to  require  that  it  should  be  done. 

"  They  have  the  power  also  of  choosing  the  members  of 
the  Assembly ;  Avho  are  taken  from  those  of  the  Rabbins 
most  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  influence.  Every 
question  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  is  settled  by 
the  convoking  party  before  their  meeting ;  so  that  they 
have  only  to  consent  to  that  which  has  already  been  con- 
cluded on,  and  to  leave  to  those  in  whom  their  coufidenc(i 
had  previously  been  placed  the  care  of  making  such 
reforms  as  in  their  wisdom  they  might  think  right  and 
proper.  It  was  intended  by  this  form  of  government  to 
provide  checks  on  each  of  the  ditferent  brandies.  Thus 
the  two  Rabbins  were  checks  on  the  Grand  Rabbi,  the 
Council  of  Seven  a  check  on  these,  and  the  National  As- 
sembly was  to  have  power  over  all :  but  this  has  been 
forgotten  in  the  usurpations  which  the  indifTerence  of  the 
people  rendered  so  easy,  as  well  as  in  their  relations  with 
the  dominant  people.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  Grand 
Rabbi,  his  place  is  filled  by  the  second,  and  so  on ;  and 
the  vacancy  in  the  Council  of  Seven  is  supplied  by  the 
National  Assembly  from  among  the  Rabbins  and  seculai', 
but  generally  the  former. 
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"There  are  two  tribunals  where  justice  is  administered, 
one  at  Hassa  Kieui,  and  the  other  at  Balata ;  each  com- 
posed of  four  Rabbins  chosen  for  life  by  the  National 
Assembly.  All  litigations  are  brought  before  these  tri- 
bunals ;  and  if  there  be  a  diflFerence  of  opinion  among  the 
Judges,  the  Grand  Rabbi's  decision  has  the  force  of  law. 
The  only  expense  of  these  suits  are  the  small  fees  to  the 
court  and  clerk.  Crimes,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  never 
sentenced  to  be  punished  capitally.  The  Turks  would 
not  allow  such  an  encroachment.  The  Jews  say  God  has 
taken  away  from  them  the  right  since  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple.  The  punishments  usually  inflicted  are, 
imprisonment,  and  hard  labour  in  the  arsenals,  where 
they  are  received  on  the  application  of  the  Grand  Rabbi. 
They  have  blind  submission  to  the  decision  of  the  courts. 

"  Each  head  of  a  family  is  taxed  in  proportion  to  his 
means ;  to  this  end  the  nation  is  divided  into  three 
classes : — 

"  1st.  Those  able  to  pay  taxes. 

"  2nd.  The  poor  who  receive. 

"  3rd.  The  class  not  taxable,  but  who  can  live  without 
succour. 

"  The  first  class  scarcely  forms  a  fifth  of  the  nation. 

"  The  management  of  the  public  funds  is  confided  to 
five  persons,  chosen  every  two  years  by  the  National 
Assembly.     There  are  no  beggars  among  them. 

"For  an  exemption  from  service  in  the  marine,  they 
pay  annually  to  the  Admiralty  17,000  piastres,  and  from 
6000  to  10,000  more  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those 
who,  from  devotion,  wish  to  lay  their  bones  in  the  Holy 
Ground  at  Jerusalem, 

"  Much  confidence  is  I'eposed  in  the  five  treasurers,  and 
whatever  they  may  be  in  their  dealings  with  others,  they 
are  scrupulously  honest  among  themselves. 
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"  Tlieir  municipal  police  and  censorship  are  exercised 
by  regidors ;  who  watch  over  public  and  private  tran- 
quillity, domestic  habits  and  manners,  and  have  the  right 
of  knowing  whether  the  individuals  of  the  district  confided 
to  them  respectively  keep  good  hours. 

"  Each  quarter  has  its  regidor  chosen  from  among  the 
people  he  is  to  superintend.  They  have  power  to  inflict 
the  bastinado  or  send  to  prison,  and  are  very  severe. 

"Religion  is  the  great  end  of  the  Jews;  they  are  igno- 
rant of  everything  else ;  no  science,  nor  liberal  nor 
mechanical  art.  Luxury  is  banished,  and  they  are  limited 
to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  servants.  There  is  a 
slight  infraction  allowed  at  religious  festivals. 

"  There  is  a  commission  charged  to  keep  up  communi- 
cations and  relations  between  the  Jews  of  the  capital  and 
those  in  the  Holy  Land.  Nearly  two  hundred  pilgrims 
sail  every  year ;  the  rich  pay  for  the  poor.  Losses  by 
extortion  or  wars  are  made  good  by  the  nation  on  these 
occasions. 

"  The  number  of  Jews  in  and  around  the  capital  is 
supposed  to  be  60,000." — Constantinojile,  by  an  American, 
New  York,  1835  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  158.,  attributed  to  Commo- 
dore Porter,  U.  S.  N. 


"The  study  of  the  Talmud  instead  of  the  Bible  has  led 
to  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  has  tended 
to  rivet  the  power  of  the  Rabbis  over  the  ignorant 
Israelites.  These  produced  a  re-action  in  Austria,  and 
Poland  especially,  and  a  new  school  arose,  for  the  purpose 
of  emancipation  from  both  of  these.  Those  of  tlie  New 
Synagogue  are  almost  infidels,  for  they  do  not  make  the 
Bible  the  foundation  of  tlieir  faith.  But  tliey  differ 
widely  from  the  infidel  Jews  of  France  and  Germany  in 
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tills,  that  they  have  great  respect  for  the  Bible,  and  seem 
to  have  cast  it  off  rather  from  a  belief  that  they  can 
arrive  at  the  truth  without  it,  than  from  any  positive  dis- 
like. They  are  still  interested  in  whatever  regards  the 
Holy  Land,  thougli  they  do  not  expect  to  return  to  it. 
]\Iany  of  them,  however,  believe,  like  other  infidel  Jews, 
that  political  emancipation  is  the  only  Messiah  they  are 
to  look  for.  It  was  the  rejection  of  the  Talmud  that  led 
tliem  to  reject  the  Bible  also;  and  yet  they  retain  the 
Rabbinical  ceremonies,  though  they  do  this  chiefly  be- 
cause the  Chasidim  have  accused  them  of  forming  a  new 
sect,  which  the  Austrian  government  strictly  forbids.  It 
is  plain  from  this  fact,  that  there  is  very  little  of  con- 
scientious belief  among  them.  Self-interest  and  the 
favour  of  the  world  appear  to  form  the  principal  rule  of 
their  life.  One  Jew  of  this  class  said,  '  The  Bible  had 
served  its  day ;  there  was  need  of  something  else  now.' 
Another,  on  being  asked  why  they  retained  the  ceremonies 
and  forms  of  Judaism  since  they  rejected  the  Talmud, 
gave  this  Jesuitical  reason,  '  that  by  maintaining  their 
profession  they  obtained  more  access  to  the  families  of 
other  Jews,  and  thus  had  opportunity  of  quietly  diffusing 
their  doctrines,  and  undermining  the  prejudices  of  their 
brethren.'  The  Rabbi  Ribas,  a  great  reformer,  said,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  remove  their  ignorance,  and 
to  make  the  Jews  work  instead  of  receiving  support.  He 
thought  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  plan  for  purchasing  land 
in  Palestine  useless  as  long  as  there  is  no  security  for 
jiroperty  there."  —  3Iission  of  tJw  Scotch  Church  to  the 
Jeivs, 

3. 

''In  Jerusalem  1000  Jews  pay  taxes;  and  all  of  these  are 
males  from  thirteen  years  old  and  upAvards.  The  Jews 
marry  very  young,  so  that,  allowing  five  to  a  family,  there 
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arc  5000  represented  by  the  1000  who  pay  taxes  in  Je- 
rusalem. Foreign  Jews,  however,  sueh  as  Eussians, 
Poles,  and  Hungarians,  and  many  others,  continue  under 
the  protection  of  European  powers,  and  pay  no  taxes. 
These  may  amount  to  2000,  which  would  give  about  7000 
Jews  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  largest  statement  of  the 
number  of  Jews  in  the  Holy  City  that  we  anywhere  re- 
ceived, and  is  no  doubt  above  the  real  amount ;  for  the 
average  of  five  to  a  family  appears  to  be  far  too  great. 

"The  destruction  of  Saphet  by  an  earthquake  in  1837 
occasioned  the  dispersion  of  many  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt 
there.  Of  these  some  settled  at  Acre,  and  some  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  cities  along  the  coast  the  Jews  have  been 
increasing  of  late.  In  Tyre  formerly  a  Jew  was  not  al- 
lowed to  spend  a  night ;  but  the  Pacha's  (Ibrahim)  govern- 
ment changed  the  law,  and  now  a  congregation  and  Rabbi 
have  settled  there.  They  are  chiefly  from  the  Barbary 
coast.  The  recent  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  French 
enabled  the  Jews  of  that  coast  to  claim  protection  as 
French  subjects,  and  this  induces  them  to  leave  home 
more  freely  for  purposes  of  trade.  Tiie  same  class  of 
Jews  are  found  in  Sidon  and  Beyrout.  At  the  utmost 
the  whole  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  may  be  reckoned 
at  12,000.  Generally  speaking  the  Jews  are  all  supported 
by  a  yearly  contribution  made  by  their  brethren  in  other 
lands.  All  foreign  Jews  residing  in  Palestine  are  entirely 
dependent  on  contributions  from  Eurojie,  except  a  few  who 
have  property  in  Europe.  These  last  either  bring  their 
little  property  with  them,  or  make  it  over  to  friends  in 
Europe,  on  condition  of  their  sending  them  an  annual 
sum  to  the  Holy  Land,  upon  which  they  live  here.  .  . 
Five  ducats,  or  about  3/.  10*.  a  head,  is  thought  a  good 
contribution.  It  is  transmitted  through  Hirsh  Lehren,  a 
rich  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  called  on  this  account  '  Prc- 
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sident  of  the  Holy  Land,'  to  the  Austrian  Consul  at 
Beyrout,  by  whom  it  is  conveyed  to  the  Jews  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  average  may  amount  to  2800/.  The  largest 
collections  come  from  Amsterdam ;  very  little  fi'om 
Britain. 

"The  Rabbis  of  Palestine  maintain  a  constant  communi- 
cation with  their  brethren  all  over  the  world.  Jeru- 
salem is  the  heart  of  the  nation  and  everything  done 
there,  or  in  the  Holy  Land,  will  tell  upon  the  whole 
Jewish  world.  The  greatest  numbers  of  Jews  come 
from  Poland  and  the  Austrian  dominions.  Many  come 
from  Russia,  and  many  more  would  come  if  they  were  not 
hindered.  Scarcely  any  from  Britain.  All  these  being 
Europeans,  receive  the  name  Ash  Kenazim.  The  native 
Jews — that  is,  those  Jews  who  are  subjects  of  the  country 
— are  called  Sephardim,  and  are  almost  all  of  Spanish 
extraction."  —  3Iission  to  the  Jews,  p.  163. 

4. 

"Long  Cross,  Cliertsey,  April  25. 

*'  Dear  Allen, 

"  You  asked  me  to  set  down  a  few  leading  passages  of 
Scripture  which  seem  to  point  to  England  as  the  prime 
agent  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  I  do  so,  only  pre- 
mising that  I  have  not  ability,  or  time,  or  appliances,  to 
give  a  finished  treatise — only  a  few  texts  for  j^ou  to  work 
over  yourself,  as  you  may  be  struck  by  them. 

"  1st.  Then,  I  assert,  that  the  Jews  shall  be  I'estored 
by  a  maritime  power. 

"  See  Isaiah,  xviii.  Where  I  would  observe  that  all 
commentators  agree  that  'Woe'  should  be  'Ho,'  an 
address;  it  is  the  same  Hebrew  word  as  in  Isaiah,  Iv.  1., 
'  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth.'  You  see  he  calls  a  mari- 
time nation  from  beyond  Egypt  (speaking  from  Syria). 
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A  \Ycstern  nation,  and  by  the  way,  many  say  that  '  be- 
yond '  should  be  '  a  passer  over '  of  the  Egyptian  river, 
as  ex.  gr.  the  nation  who  established,  and  daily  use,  '  the 
overland  route  '  via  the  Nile.  However,  omitting  this, 
we  have,  I  say,  a  western,  maritime,  winged  ([?]  by  sails, 
Shakespeare's  '  woven  wings  ')  power. 

"  2ndly.  Isaiah,  xli.,  especially  verse  25.,  '  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun,'  tells  us  that  it  is  an  Island  power, 
situate  in  the  North,  but  coming  into  action  from  the 
East. 

"  3dly.   Isaiali,  Ix.  9.  connects  it  with  Tarshish. 

"4thly.  Isaiah,  xi.  10.,  &c.,  declares  that  it  shall  set  up 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  the  mountains  of  Judea. 

"  Now,  I  think,  that  these  requisites  are  wonderfully 
fulfilled  by  England.  The  2nd,  by  her  acting  on  Syria, 
or  Russia,  or  Turkey,  from  the  basis  of  India.  She  has 
already  acted  from  east  to  west,  from  Calcutta  to  Scinde. 
How  few  months  might  bring  her,  through  Persia,  upon 
the  Asiatic  borders  of  Russia,  and  so  to  the  very  scene 
of  action !  The  4th,  by  her  Anglican  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem. By  the  way,  she  is  especially  an  Island  power. 
Not  to  speak  of  her  islands  all  over  the  world,  we  have 
her  islands  at  home  ;  and  I  lately  read,  1  think,  in  the 
Household  Words,  that,  from  Great  Britain  to  one  of  the 
Hebrides  inhabited  by  a  single  shepherd,  the  last  census 
was  taken  on  from  300  to  400  islands,  in  what  we  call 
England  and  Ireland. 

"The  3rd  connects  the  delivering  nation  with  Tarshish ; 
so  we  will  look  at  a  few  passages  referring  to  the  latter 
place.  Tarshish  himself  was  a  son  of  Javan,  son  of 
Japheth,  by  whom  the  '  isles  of  the  Gentiles '  were 
peopled  (Genesis,  x.  4.).  But  as  the  name  of  a  place  it 
jnust  have  had  two  distinct  applications. 

"  1st.  To  a  locality   in   the   East,    for    1  Kings,  x.  22. 
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seems  much  the  same  as  1  Kings,  ix.  26.,  where  they  sail 
from  the  Red  Sea.  At  all  events,  the  latter  returns 
Eastern  produce,  and  occupies  a  very  extended  period  of 
navigation.  Moreovei%  the  Tyrian  mariners  exhibit  no 
jealousy  of  the  Jews,  but  freely  sail  there  with  them. 

"  But,  2ndly,  Tarshish  must  have  also  been  a  remote 
Western  locality,  because  Jonah,  to  flee  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  (therefore  to  go  to  the  most  distant 
and  unknown  place)  takes  passage  at  Jojypa,  and  sails 
thence  for  Tarshish,  viz.  down  the  Mediterranean.  (See 
Jonah,  i.  3.) 

"  Also  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  25.,  says,  that  ships  from  thence 
sailed  to  Tyre ;  so  it  must  have  been  on  this  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and,  by  verse  12.  of  same  chapter,  we 
see  that  its  produce,  instead  of  being  oriental,  is  metallic, 
especially  tin  and  iron  ;  and  we  find  no  admission  of 
Jewish  sailors  to  the  Western  Tarshish,  in  consonance 
with  the  known  jealousy  of  the  Tyrians  to  conceal  their 
tin  islands. 

"  Unally,  Jeremiah,  xxv.  22.,  names  the  isles  beyond 
the  sea  in  one  sentence  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  for  utter 
overthrow. 

"  Again,  I  think  Britain  seems  wonderfully  to  fulfil 
all  these  requisites.  She  is  the  only  great  deposit  of  tin 
in  the  West ;  she  was  so  remote  and  unknown  as  to  give 
a  proverb  to  Horace,  '  divisos  toto  orbe  Britannos,'  and 
therefore  a  meet  place  for  Jonah  to  flee  to  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord ;  and  finally,  having  been  found  naked 
and  savage  by  Ccesar,  she  exhibits  remains  of  wealth  and 
luxury  at  sonae  anterior  period  in  round  towers,  golden 
ornaments,  arms,  &c.  &c. ;  so  that  she  certainly  has 
undergone  a  revolution  and  destruction  of  which  we 
have  no  historic  trace,  if  it  be  not  in  Jeremiah  as  above 
quoted. 
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"  Whence  I  myself  feel  strongly  inclined  to  identify 
Britain  with  one  Tarshish,  and  to  believe  her  specially 
designed  by  Providence  to  be  the  main  agent  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews. 

"  Yours, 

«  G.  A.  COCKBURN." 

Another  plan  for  a  Dead  Sea  Canal  has  been  handed 
to  me ;  which,  it  seems,  is  to  be  carried  out  by  miracu- 
lous agency.     If  so,  my  scheme  will  be  superfluous. 

Zech.  xiv.  4,  5.  8,  9.  11.  14.  16.  19.  — The  author's 
intention  is  to  "  put  forth  a  brief  interpretation  of  the 
geographical  religions  aspect  of  the  14th  chapter  of 
Zechariah  ;  and  this  aspect  combines  with  the  politico- 
religious  prophecies  concerning  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  tremendous  gathering  for  war 
before  that  city  in  the  latter  days." 

Isa.  XXXV.  6.,  xliii.  19,  20.,  ii.  2.,  xxxiii.  21,,  xix.  5.; 
Zech.  xiv.  8.;  Ezek.  xlvii.  8.;  Rev.  xvi.  16.;  Dan.  ii.  45.; 
Rev.  xiv.  20.,  xvi.  14 — 21. — "Invol.vi.of  Rollin's  Ancient 
History,  map  of  Egypt,"  we  find  two  names  to  one  spot, 
viz.,  Ascalon,  Azal! 

"  Azal,  Ascalon,  Azalon  or  Azal,  stands  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  '  very  great  valley '  reaching  from 
Jerusalem  to  Azal  will  admit  the  ocean  waters  from  the 
west,  and  that  valley  will  surely,  stretching  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  open  a  way  thither  for  the  ocean  waters  to  the 
east. 

"  The  Eton  Atlas,  a.d.  1828,  shows  a  little  river, 
'  Assal,'  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  vSea. 

"  The  47th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  shows  how  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  shall  be  healed  from  Engelli  to  Eneglaine 
(Engalline);  i,  e.  one  end  to  the  other,  as  by  the  Eton 
Atln.s."  —  r/«?  Friend  of  India,  June  30th,  1853;  a 
pajicr  by  Captain  Phillips,  Bengal  Art. 
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1. 

"From  a  comparison  of  the  notices  of  travellers  of  the 
roads  from  Mount  Sinai  to  the  north,  it  appears  that  the 
middle  of  the  desert  is  occupied  by  a  long,  central  basin, 
extending  from  Jebel  el  Tih  to  the  shores  of  the  INIedi- 
terranean,  descending  towards  the  north  with  a  rapid 
slope,  and  drained  through  all  its  length  by  the  Wady  el 
Arish,  which  enters  the  sea  near  the  place  of  the  same 
name.  West  of  this  basin  other  Wadies  run  by  themselves 
down  to  the  sea.  On  the  east  side  of  the  same  central 
basin  is  another  similar  and  parallel  one  between  it  and 
the  Arabah  (the  two  being  separated  by  the  chain  El 
Ojmeh,  and  its  continuation),  extending  from  the  Till 
nearly  to  Jebel  Araif  and  El  Miikrah,  and  drained  through- 
out by  the  Wady  el  Jerafeh,  which  having  its  head  at 
or  near  the  Tih,  empties  into  the  Arabah,  not  far  from 
El  Miikrah.  North  of  this  last  basin  the  tract  between 
the  Arabah  and  the  basin  of  Arish  is  filled  up  by  ranges 
or  clusters  of  mountains;  from  which,  on  the  east,  short 
Wadies  run  to  the  Arabah,  and  on  the  west  longer  ones 
to  Wady  el  Arish,  until  fui-ther  north  these  latter  con- 
tinue by  themselves  to  the  sea  nearer  to  Gaza. 

"  If  the  parallel  of  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt  be  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  great  Wady  el  Arabah,  it  appears 
that  the  desert  south  of  this  parallel  rises  gradually 
towards  the  south,  until  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  El 
Tih,  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah,  it  attains 
the  elevation  of  4322  feet,  according  to  Russegger. 
The  waters  of  all  this  great  tract  flow  otf  northwards 
either  to  the  Mediterranean  or  to  the  Dead  Sea.     Tlie 
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Till  forms  a  sort  of  offset,  and  along  its  southern  basin 
the  surface  sinks  at  once  to  the  height  of  only  about  3000 
feet ;  forming  the  sandy  plain  which  extends  nearly  across 
the  peninsula.  After  this  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula 
proper  commence,  and  rise  rapidly  through  the  formations 
of  sandstone,  griinstein,  porphyry,  and  granite,  into  the 
lofty  masses  of  St.  Catherine  and  Uru  Sbaurner ;  the 
former  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  8000  Paris 
feet,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  Tih.  Here  the  -waters 
all  run  eastward  or  westward  into  the  gulfs  of  Akabah 
and  Suez."  —  Robinson,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

2. 

"  The  highest  part  of  Mount  St.  Catherine  consists  of  a 
single  immense  block  of  granite.  Luxuriant  vegetation 
reaches  up  to  this  rock,  and  the  side  of  the  mountain 
presented  a  verdure  which,  had  it  been  of  tuif  instead  of 
herbs  and  shrubs,  Avould  have  completed  the  resemblance 
between  this  mountain  and  some  of  the  Alpine  summits. 

"  The  upper  nucleus  of  Sinai,  composed  entirely  of 
granite,  forms  a  rocky  wilderness,  of  an  irregular,  cir- 
cular shape,  intersected  by  many  narrow  valleys,  and 
from  30  to  40  miles  in  circumference.  ...  It  is  upon 
this  highest  region  of  the  peninsula  that  the  fertile 
valleys  are  found  which  produce  fruit  trees.  They  are 
principally  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  convent,  at 
three  or  four  hours  distant. — Burckhardt,  p.  573. 

"  Descending  from  oNIount  Sinai  towards  Akabah,  after 
passing  a  frightful  desert,  the  Wady  el  Ain,  beyond  the 
southern  of  the  parallel  ridges  of  the  Tih,  was  living 
water,  and  a  brook  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  resembling 
^S'ady  Feiran,  though  without  cultivation. 

"The  manna  is  not  produced  every  year;  sometimes 
only  after  five  or  six  years  ;  and  the  quantity  in  general 
has  greatly  decreased.    It  is  found,  in  the  form  of  shining 
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drops,  on  the  twigs  and  branches  (not  on  the  leaves)  of 
the  Turfa,  Tamarix  gallica  mannifera  of  Ehrenberg, 
from  which  it  exudes  in  consequence  of  the  puncture  of 
an  insect  of  the  coccus  kind.  Coccus  maniparies  of  the 
same  naturalist." — Robinson,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

3. 

"  The  singular  and  mysterious  monuments  of  Surabit 
el  Khadim  lie  mostly  within  the  compass  of  a  small  en- 
closure, 160  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  by  70  feet  broad, 
marked  by  heaps  of  stone  thrown  or  fallen  together  ;  the 
remains,  perhaps,  of  former  walls  or  rows  of  buildings. 
Within  this  space  are  seen  about  fifteen  upright  stones, 
like  tombstones,  and  several  fallen  ones,  covered  with 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ;  and  also  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple,  whose  columns  are  decorated  with  the  head  of 
Isis  for  a  capital.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a  subterranean 
chamber  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  resembling  an 
Egyptian  sepulchre.  It  is  square,  and  the  roof  is  sup- 
ported in  the  middle  by  a  square  column  left  from  the 
rock.  Both  the  column  and  the  sides  of  the  chamber 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics ;  and  in  each  of  the  sides 
is  a  small  niche.  The  whole  surface  of  the  enclosure  is 
covered  with  fallen  columns,  fragments  of  sculpture,  and 
hewn  stones,  strown  in  every  direction,  over  which  the 
pilgrim  can  with  difficulty  find  his  way.  Other  similar 
upright  stones  stand  without  the  enclosure,  in  various 
directions,  and  even  at  some  distance;  each  surrounded  by 
a  heap  of  stones,  which  may  have  been  thrown  together 
by  the  Arabs.  These  upright  stones,  both  within  and 
without  the  enclosure,  vary  from  7  to  10  feet  in  height ; 
while  they  are  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  breadth,  and  from 
14  to  16  inches  in  thickness.  They  are  rounded  off  at  the 
top,  forming  an  arch  on  the  broadest  sides.  On  one  of 
these  sides  usually  appears  the  common  Egyptian  symbol 
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of  the  winged  globe  with  two  serpents,  and  one  or  more 
priests  presenting  offerings  to  the  gods ;  while  various 
figures  and  cartouches  cover  the  remaining  sides.  Tiiey 
are  said  to  bear  the  names  of  different  Egyptian  kings  ; 
but  no  two  of  them  to  have  the  names  of  the  same 
monarch.  According  to  Major  Felix,  the  name  of  Osir- 
tasen  is  found  on  one  of  them,  whom  Wilkinson  sup- 
poses to  have  been  the  patron  of  Joseph.  Not  the  least 
singulai'ity  about  these  monuments  is  the  wonderful  pre- 
servation of  the  inscriptions  upon  this  soft  sandstone,  ex- 
posed as  they  have  been  to  the  air  and  weather  duringi^ie 
lapse  of  so  many  years.  On  some  of  the  stones  they  arc 
quite  perfect ;  on  others  both  the  inscription  and  the  stone 
itself  have  been  worn  away  deeply  by  the  tooth  of  time. 
"This  spot  was  first  discovered  by  Niebuhr  in  1761  ; 
who,  inquiring  for  the  inscriptions  of  Wady  el  Mukateb, 
was  brought  by  his  guides  to  this  place  as  one  of  still 
greater  interest  and  wonder ;  or  rather,  as  it  would  seem, 
from  ignorance  on  their  part  of  the  real  object  of  his 
inquiries.^  The  next  Frank  visitors  were  Boutin,  1811  ; 
Riippell,  1817  2;  Lord  Prudhoe  and  Major  Felix  ;  Laborde 
and  Leriaut,  who  have  given  drawings  and  views  of  the 
place,  and  several  of  the  monuments.^  All  these  travel- 
lers, with  the  exception  of  the  two  Englishmen,  have 
pronounced  this  to  have  been  an  ancient  Egyptian  cemetery, 
and  these  monuments  to  be  tombstones,  connected  with 
a  supposed  colony  near  the  copper  mines  in  Wady  en 
Ntisb.  That  these  upright  stones  resemble  the  tomb- 
stones in  the  West,  in  form,  is  true  ;  and  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  chief  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
hypothesis.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Egypt;  nor 
can  they  well  be  sepulchral  monuments,  unless  excavated 

•  Rcise  besch.  Bd.  1.  p.  235. 

-  lliippcU,  Rciscn  in  Nuhicn,  p.  267.    The  most  exact  description 
is  by  KiippL-li.  '  Sec  also  Burckhavdt,  p.  573. 
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vaults  exist  beneatli  them,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  is  not  the  case.  What,  then,  could  have  been  the 
intent  of  these  temples  and  these  memorial  stones  in  the 
midst  of  solitude  and  silence,  in  this  lone  and  distant 
desert,  with  which  they  would  seem  to  have  no  possible 
connexion  ?  This  is  a  point  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of 
time,  which  the  hand  of  modern  science  has  not  yet  un- 
veiled. 

"An  ingenious  hypothesis  by  Lord  Prudhoe  is,  that  this 
was  perhaps  a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  just  as  the  mountain  near  Mecca  is  to  the 
Mohammedans  of  the  present  day;  and  to  it  the  Egyptian 
kings  made  each  his  pilgrimage,  and  erected  a  column, 
with  his  name.  A  slight  historical  ground  for  such  an 
hypothesis  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Moses 
demanded  permission  for  the  Israelites  to  go  three  days' 
journey  into  the  desert,  in  order  to  sacrifice^ ;  a  demand 
which  seems  to  have  caused  no  surprise  to  the  Egyptians, 
as  if  they  were  doing  something  to  which  they  themselves 
were  accustomed. 

"  This  lone  spot  is  deeply  interesting  ;  it  leads  the  be- 
holder back  into  the  grey  mists  of  high  antiquity  ;  and 
fills  him  with  wonder  and  awe  as  he  surveys  here,  far 
from  the  abode  of  life,  the  labours  of  men  unknown,  for 
an  object  alike  unknown." — Robiiison's  Biblical  Re- 
searches, vol.  i.  p.  113. 

'  Exodus,  V.  3. 
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